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Article L— THE PURITAN ELEMENT IN CHURCH 

AND STATE. 

• 

Pnritanism and the Puritans have been both over-praised and 
over-censured. This has resulted in part from the sympathy 
or repulsion which their historians or critics have experienced 
in the presence of the Puritan spirit, in part from the misappre- 
hensions respecting the subject, and in part from the very gener- 
al tendency to comment what is admired without qualification,, 
and to blame what is disliked without limit or mercy. Most 
characters present a mixture of good and evil, and there is no 
great historic or moral movement but bears in its course both 
the passions of demagogues and the prayers of saints. A 
cause may be either better or worse than its advocates, and 
the manifest and final results of any undertaking may diflfer in 
character vcrj- widely from the purpose' of its supporters. 
Men frequently mean one thing while God means quite another, 
and while they propose he disposes. We often take up a truth 
or accept the guidance of a principle when we are not only ig- 
norant where it may lead us, but one which we should have 
cast from us in terror or scorn, if we had possessed the fore- 
sight to discern its mission 'and its goal. To a real disciple 
trnth comes as it is welcomed and needed, and the explorer 
who is content to follow God's guidance, will see his path only 

as he marches trustfully on. 
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The Puritan Element in Church and State. [Jan., 



/ All this finds ample illustration in the history of Puritanism, 

— whether working in the old world or the new, — whether 
modifying the politics of the State or leavening the theology 
and the discipline of the Church. 

In order to trace the workings of the Puritan element in 
either sphere, it is first necessary to determine what that cle- 
ment really is ; and, in order to this, it is necessary to discover 
its origin and producing causes, and follow its course and' in- 
spect its work in history. Having done this, — separating by a 
fihavp analysis its substance from its accidents and its real 
tendencies from its occasional and varying developments, — ^we 
shall be prepared to form an estimate of its value as a civil 
and moral force, and anticipate its future influence and work. 
The limits of this article will allow only the merest outline of 
its history ; its work can be traced only in a few specific spheres 
and forms as examples and illustrations of many; and bints re- 
specting its mission must take the place of full development 
and thorough discussion. 

In 1526, Henry VHL, King of England, professed to be suf- 
fering great disquietude of conscience on account of his mar- 
riage with Katharine of Aragon, — ^a deceased t)rother's wife, 
with whom he had now been living as a husband more than 
twenty years, — notwithstanding the Pope, Julius II., had grant- 
ed him a special dispensation, that he might wed her without 
the fear of sin or the anticipations of ecclesiastical censure. 
A passion which he had conceived for Anne Boleyn, one of the 
ladies of his court, was manifestly the cause of these scruples 
respecting the validity of his marriage. After seeking long but 
vainly to gain the Pope's consent to a divorce, and finding a 
large part of the English Bishops and Universities ready to 
pander to his pride and lust, he repudiated the authority of the 
Papal Sec. He so far carried with him the public feeling of 
the realm that, in 1533, his former marriage was formally de- 
clared null and void, and Parliament, during the following year, 
passed an act depriving the Pope of all his revenues from Eng- 
land, prohibited appeals from ecclesiastical tribunals to Rome, 
repealed the severe laws against treaties which had been pre- 
viously enacted, granted license to translate the Bible, and 
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conferred on the King, in express terms, the right of final de- 
cision in matters of doctrine. In this strange way was inau- 
gurated the Reformation in England; — though the growing dis- 
like of the Papacy, both among the clergy and the people, and 
the influence of the Reformers of Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land upon English sentiment, had been steadily preparing the 
way for this public defiance.* 

But the Reformation was more apparent than real, and rather 
tended to initiate than satisfy 'the mind of the struggling peo- 
ple. They had, in fact, only put the King of England in the 
place of the Holy Father of Italy, — they had repudiated Clem- 
cnt*VIL only to find the tiara on the more shameless brow of 
Henry VIIL, who had broken with Rome for the sake of in- 
dulging his own licentiousness, — not for the purpose of purify- 
ing the nation's faith and character. He had really done but 
little in aid of true Protestantism, and of this little he soon 
seemed half inclined to be scrupulous and repent, as he had be- 
fore done with respect to hislharriage. 

" The Six Articles, promulgated in June, 1539, retained the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, declared communion in both 
kinds to be unnecessary, the marriage of priests unlawful, vows 
of chastity of binding obligation, and required the. continuance 
of private masses and auricular confession. In no Catholic 
country has been witnessed greater rigor against heretics than 
marked the treatment of such as dissented from this royal 
Confession of Faith. . . . Not only was all opposition to 
the Six Articles punished with the utmost rigor ; not only were 
the writings of the Reformers and TyndaVs translation of the 
Bible prohibited; butj in 1543, even the reading of the version, 
once approved and earnestly recommended by the King him- 
self, was forbidden to the common people."t 

During the brief reign of Edward VL, which succeeded that 
of Henry VIIL, the tide of feeling, custom, and legislation set^ 
quite decidedly again against Romanism, and toward a genuine 
Protestant Reformation. The persecuting statutes against her- 

• Neale's Hist. 

t Uhden's New England Theocracy. 
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etics were repealed ; private masses, denial of the cup to the 
laity, and the celibacy of the clergy, were set aside, the preach- 
ing of a purer faith and better morals grew in favor and 
increased in influence, and the reformation in England was 
openly put into connection and sympathy with that of the Swiss 
church. But this grateful change was of short duration ; for iu 
1553 the young monarch died amid the lamentations of the 
awaking Christian world, and Mary, daughter of Henry VIII., 
and Katharine of Aragon, — ^kno wn so well in history as " Bloody 
Mary." — ascended the throne. Her reign of five years forms a 
sad chapter in English history. She was a bigoted Papist, and 
the sufibrings of herself and her mother, resulting from her 
father's rupture with the Roman See, may have added the sav- 
age bitterness of revenge to the narrow-minded and intense 
partisanship to which her theology committed her. She abol- 
isBed all the ordinances of her predecessor tending to ecclesi- 
astical reform, deposed the bishops and clergy known to be 
hostile to the papacy ; reestabliihed masses everywhere ; re- 
stored the ancient ordinances respecting the burning of heretics ; 
filled the prisons with the most earnest of the reformed teachers ; 
sent great numbers of persons of all ranks and ages to the block 
and tl)e stake, and forced great multitudes into exile as the 
only condition of personal safety, where they were brought into 
contact with the more spiritual elements of the Reformation as 
they were working on the Continent. But the triumph of this 
wickedness was short, for, on the 17 th of November, 1558, 
Mary ended her earthly career, and Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, and so renowned as the wise maiden Queen, took 
the reins of empire, and held them with a strong, though not 
always with a steady, hand, for nearly fifty years. 

Elizabeth, though hating the Papacy as became one so de- 
scended, was, nevertheless, far more a Queen than a Protestant. 
She was resolved to be the head both of the church and of the 
•empire, and she was no more tolerant toward the conscience of 
the Protestant dissenter, who daily prayed for her success, and 
would have defended her with his life, than toward the plotting 
of the Papal ecclesiastic, who was ready, at any favorable mo- 
ment, to betray her into the hands of the Pope's assassins. 
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The next year after her coronation, an act was passed, chiefly 
through her influence, requiring a recognition of her thorough 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and insisting upon uniform- 
ity in Divine service. This act was most earnestly protested 
against and resisted by many i^ho were diligently engaged in 
an effort to purge the worship of its Popish forms, as they were 
seeking to purge the theology of Popish dogmas and traditions. 
This attempt procured for those engaged in it the name of 
Puritans, — a term originating in malice and employed as a 
stigma. Stimulated by Archbishop Parker, the Queen resolved 
to consider their refusal to subscribe to the creed which she 
lad indirectly fashioned, and to adopt the vestments and cere- 
monies which she had appointed, as an attack upon her suprem- 
acy and a defiance of her power; and she was not a sovereign 
to give up readily any measure either of her authority or her 
power. Accordingly, in 1562, the Thirty-nine Articles were 
reestablished, and; in 1564, an order was promulgated, '^that 
all licenses to clerical ofiEices should be renewed, and the former 
canonical vestments be universally resumed." 

The Puritan views now assumed a positive form, and the 
Puritans themselves became united in a decided opposition 
party. They had been allowed some liberty of conscience, and 
had been growing in the desire for more, and they were not 
now to be put back into thorough ecclesiastical vassalage, even 
though the attempt was made in the name of Protestantism and 
by the authority of the Queen. Thirty-seven London ministers, 
at a Conference held March 26, 1565, boldly and firmly united 
in a protest against this requisition, as an infringement of 
Christian liberty; and an invasion of the rights of conscience. 
This act left not a few churches desolate, but the Queen would 
not relent. The clergymen sent forth a defence of their pro- 
ceedings through the press; but in 1566 an act was passed for- 
bidding the issue of any such publications. The clergymen 
preached where they could find a place, while the resolute peo- 
ple, risking the penalties, flocked about them; but in 1567 one 
gf these assemblies was broken up by the officers, and several 
of the persons apprehended were tried and imprisoned. The 
breach between the church party and the Puritan party grew 

1* 
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daily wider, and every new attempt to enforce the Act of Uni- 
formity was met by a more earnest defence and a more resolute 
resistance. The Queen pleaded her own sovereignty and her 
subjects' duty in justification of her course. The Puritans 
pleaded their own consciences and their sovereign's obligation 
to respect them in justification of theirs \ — though as yet they 
had not reached the point where they seriously questioned her 
rightful supremacy in Church or State. " The old idea of the 
unity of the church — the whole church militant under one or- 
ganization and a visible head — was still, in a modified sense, 
an article of Protestant orthodoxy. The unity itself had been 
destroyed by the Reformation. But an attempt had been made 
to gather the scattered fragments of Protestantism within a 
<^ommon fold, and under a common discipline and common 
forms of worship. The scheme, though it failed, was still in 
process of negotiation, and the idea was still held tenaciously 
as a doctrine."* 

Neither the sovereign nor the subject had yet seriously pon- 
dered the probable results of an eflFort to override a settled 
religious conviction by royal power, or of the refusal to submit 
to a plain statute on the plea that a Christian conscience must 
not be trifled with. But the issue was real and deep, and it 
could not long fail of bringing on a crisis. " The Queen drove 
men to the wall who had never dreamed of resisting the will of 
theic sovereign, and thus forced them to ask in amazement, ' Is 
this the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free T Thus, also, 
she forced them to ask, ' Where beginneth the freedom of 
the gospel, and where endeth the authority of the prince ?' a 
question of whose greatness and bearing they had had no con- 
ception, and the last, as a matter of mere policy, which she 
should have stirred. A petulant, imperious woman smote the 
flint upon the tempered steel, and the first spark of liberty was 
stricken out. For present purposes it gave light enough to the 
bewildered inquirers. They saw the sovereign overstepping 
tlie bounds of sovereignty and refused obedience. Here a part 
of them halted, and submitted meekly to punishment, though 

* Hopkins's Puritans and Queen Elizabeth. 
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not to conformity ; while others, bolder and more sturdy, ad- 
vanced another step, revolted from the school of discipline to 
which they were subjected, and parted from the communion in 
which they had been reared. Despotism defeated itself. In 
seeking to coerce unity Elizabeth compelled separation."* 

The controversy had now become more resolute and more 
radical. It was no longer a mere question of wearing the vest- 
ments, and using the liturgy, and observing the ritual. The 
points which Dissent made against the State Church were 
numerous and significant, and they began to be set forth in dis- 
tinct propositions. In 1570, Thomas Cartwright, a learned 
and eminent Professor at Cambridge, prepared a systematic 
statement of the positions taken and the demands made by the 
Puritans, of whom he has been often called the father. They 
were, in substance, these: — "Everything in the church must be 
brought back to the apostolic form ] hence, the only officers 
should be those of bishop and deacon ; the sign of the cross at 
baptism, the fasts, and festivals, should be abrogated, and, on 
the other hand, an exact observance of the Sabbath be intro- 
duced. Bishops should not be appointed by civil authority, but 
be chosen by the church, and each congregation should have its 
own pastor,"t &c. Though he was expelled from the Univer- 
sity, and compelled to take refuge in Holland for juaintain- 
ing these opinions, his doctrines still flourished and found oth- 
er advocates in influential circles, as well as among the common 
people, — ^in Parliament as well as in the convocations. 

By such a process Puritanism beciime an organized power in 
the realm, having its disciples among all classes. Its teachers 
were busy, self-denying and zealous, its apologists numbered 
not a few who were eminent in learning, high in esteem, and 
mighty in debate, its representations were fast rising toward a 
majority in the House of Commons, its exiled leaders were 
gathering knowledge, skill, and sympathy on the Continent, and 
its martyrs were making it appear majestic as they sang its 
songs in the prison, or revealed its calm fortitude on the scaf- 
fold. • The sentiment of Protestantism had grown into definite 

* Hopkins. f Uhden. 
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convictions, and the convictions were at length shaped into a 
somewhat definite programme. From the position of loyal 
worshippers in the English church, who could not sympathize 
with what was Popish in its vestments, dogmas and ritual, they 
had passed over to the attitude of dissenters, who stood out 
against the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Queen, and ques- 
tioned the authority of the State when it legislated for the 
Church. And here is found the real, simple quality of Puritan- 
ism, — it is the appeal of Godfearing men from the prescrip- 
tions of mere human sovereignty to conscience and to God for 
authority and liberty in religion, — it is a protest against the 
tyranny of the crown in the realm of faith, — it is religion strug- 
gling against royal assumptions for the moral and spiritual 
rights of the people.* 

In the beginning, Puritanism neither meant nor expected to 
take a position of disloyalty toward the monarch or the Parlia- 
ment. The Puritans loved and venerated the Queen, kneeling 
before the throne in the sincerity of their devotion to royal 
rule. No portion of her subjects prayed for her safety and 
prosperity with more frequency, sincerity or fervor. They 
praised her in the very dungeons to which they were sent for 
contemning the Act of Uniformity. A revolution which looked 
to the substitution of a more popular government, at the ex- 
pense of her dignity and power, would have repelled them with 
horror. One of the most stubborn among them, immediately 
after one of his hands had been lopped oflf by the executioner, 
for an offence into which he had been hurried by his intemper- 
ate zeal, waved his hat with his remaining hand, and shouted, 
« God save the Queen !*' All this was illogical and inconsis- 
tent enough, but it was not at all insincere. We know that the 
principle of Puritanism struck as directly at monarchy as at 
Papacy and Prelacy, and they discovered it afterward ; but as 
yet they had wholly failed to comprehend that fact. But* it 
could not long be concealed. From questioning the Queen's 
supremacy in the church, the way was natural, easy and short 
to a questioning of her supremacy in the state. Punisted by 
the Crown for conscientious opposition to the church, it was 

♦ Bancroft, 
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not long before there was developed opposition to the crown. 
Chiefly occupied in sttidying government as it stood related to 
the church, it was natural that the Puritans should draw out a 
similar theory of government for the state. Holding religion 
to be the supreme interest, the inference was legitimate that it 
ought to rule in the sphere and fashion the mould of politics. 
" Some of the sarcasms which were popularly thrown on Epis- 
copacy might, without much diflSculty, be turned against royalty; 
and many of the arguments which were used to prove that spir- 
itual power was best lodged in a synod, seemed to lead to the 
conclusion thiat temporal power was best lodged in a parlia= 
ment."* There was an essential connection between Puritan- 
ism and civil freedom, though that connection was, for a con- 
siderable time, generally overlooked, even by the leaders, and 
often denied by the ablest apologists.t By slow and painful 
and reluctant and deviating steps, they passed on from the 
support of a State church to an ecclesiastical independency, and 
from a recognition of the Divine right of kings to a war for aa 
. English Commonwealth and an American Eepublic. 

The subsequent history of Puritanism is long and complex, 
though full of interest. But having learned its origin, develop- 
ment, siguificance, and spirit, until it has assumed features and 
acquired a positive and working power, our present purpose 
may be answered by a simple reference to its later phases and 
history. The adherents of the Puritan policy multiplied and 
gathered influence in spite of censure and disabilities. Quite a 
body remained for a time in the north of England, but they ere 
long aroused attention, and were compelled to emigrate to Hol- 
land. Prom time to time they were joined by others, and set- 
tlements were made and churches formed at Middlebury, Am- 
sterdam, Leyden, &c., where Brown, Smith, Robinson, Brewster, 
and others, whose names are wrought into the very texture of 
Puritan history, preached the gospel, defended the dissenting 
movement, and sometimes measured their strength with each 
other in the controversies occasioned by their own disagree- 
ments and divisions. They were a unit as they stood out 

♦ Macaulay. t Palfrey. 
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against the corruptions of the English church and the assump- 
tions of the English crown, but they c(rtild not agree on the 
question, " What ecclesiastical polity shall be adopted in the 
place of the rejected Episcopacy ? Some were yet disposed to 
adhere to the Church of England as a religious establishment^ 
repudiating only the idea of its subordination to the State ; 
while others were bent on making the divorce as complete as 
possible. Some would admit all to membership in the Puritan 
churches who would have been entitled to membership in th6 
National church ; others insisted that there should be required 
a thorough revision of the Articles, and a manifest Christian 
character and upright life. Some desired to remain in the Na- 
tional church as Reformers, satisfied to conform under protest; 
others stigmatized the ancient church as Babylon, and flung the 
curses of the Apocalypse at her head as they turned their backs 
upon her altars and cathedrals.* 

Then followed the memorable emigration to America, and 
the settlement at Plymouth, undertaken simply from religious 
motives, — though they were not very frankly avowed in the ap- 
plication for letters patent. They came to find an asylum for 
religious liberty, — the very religious liberty for which they had 
been contending at home, and for which they had become ac- 
customed to sufifer privations across the channel. They found 
few helps and many hinderances to their growth and prosperity 
in a foreign land and under foreign rule, and they therefore un- 
dertook to rear a church and found a colony at the same time 
in the wilderness, whose vital principle should be the religious 
ideas for whose sake they had resigned the honors and braved 
the power of the English crown. Their notions of civil gov- 
ernment were not clearly defined, and of the civil institutions 
which their cflFort was to build, they took little thought and in- 
dulged little anxiety. They only aimed at a pure religion and 
an independent church. This was their hope by day, their 
dream by night, and the goal of their continual prayer and 
eflfort. For the want of this they had chiefly suffered ; to pos- 
sess this seemed to them sufficient to satisfy all reasonable de- 
sire. To their eye it was fruitful in all the varieties of good. 

• Hume. 
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All glorious possibilities were wrapped up in it. They meant 
a Theocracy. The religious element was to be all-embracing 
and supreme. The state was to unfold within the church. 
The magistrate was to be, in the highest sense, the mioister of 
God, and agriculture and commerce were to become means of 
grace. 

This was the Puritan theory and the Puritan purpose, and 
beyond this there was neither vision, prophecy nor place. 
What followed need not surprise us. The colony flourished ; 
for a spirit so profoundly religious and so unconquerably reso- 
lute as was theirs, has the two elements of sncccss,-^— a patient 
energy and the help of God. Their prosperity brought acces- 
sions from their religious kindred, which gave added energy to 
their religious spirit; and it also attracted adventurers and 
seekers after gain, who brought disturbing influences and prin- 
ciples into the devout and uncompromising settlement. They 
rose to meet the occasion. The statutes were stern, and the 
magistrates were men of nerve and muscle. The authorities 
put faith and manners under a rigid censorship. GflBcers were 
sometimes strangely graduated in our view, and the fines and 
punishments appear ludicrous to all except the victims. Church 
members must be men whose orthodoxy was above suspicion, 
and whose gravity weighed heavily in all minds, and women 
whose discretion was only equalled by their patience. No one 
could be admitted a member of the body politic except he was 
first a member of some church within its limits. They could 
not afford to tolerate heretical teaching, for self-preservation, 
in their weak state, forbade the admission of dangers which 
could be kept at bay, and, besides, the colony was planted for 
the establishment and maintenance of a pure religion. Hence 
the stringent measures adopted toward the Anabaptists and 
Quakers, and the stern discipline meted out to Ann Flutchinson 
and Roger Williams. The large number of persons in the col- 
onies who were not church members, and who, for that reason, 
were disqualified for political oflBce and trusts, created great 
uneasiness, and induced ambitious men to become religious 
hypocrites, and led at length to the adoption of the " Half-way 
Covenant," by which the church was crowded with worldly 
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men, and genuine piety was well nigh smothered ; so nearly 
smothered that it was saved at last only by divorcing, in a new- 
form, the State from the Church. 

And while these things were being done in America, the dis- 
senting party in England, which Puritanism had created and 
commissioned, had grown in strength, until it set the Round- 
head against the Cavalier on the battle-field, brought Charles 
Stuart to the scaflfold, substituted the Commonwealth for tjje 
Empire, and put Cromwell as JProtector into the place of the 
King. Since then the old organic forms and symbols of Pro- 
testanism have largely disappeared, and the old open and bitter 
warfare has died out; but the spirit of it yet lives and moves 
in society, now in the antagonism of struggling principles, and 
then in the spread of a silent influence which work steadily on 
like leaven in the measures of meal. 

Of the general character of the Puritans, both in England 
and America, there have been entertained very dissimilar opin- 
ions. They have been most unjustly criticised, and most ex- 
travagantly praised. "By some their very excellencies have 
been called in to testify against them, while others have sought 
to glorify them by attributing to them motives which they nev- 
er felt, plans of^ which they never dreamed, and progressive 
principles which they would have scouted if they had been 
discovered. Their forbidding manners have sometimes been 
quoted as though they proved a perverseness of heart, while 
some indiscriminate eulogists have sought to exalt their stub- 
bornness into saintship, and make their bigotry appear beautiful. 
The paragraph devoted especially to their portrayal by Macau- 
lay may safely be pronounced, — except as it applies to a few 
extreme cases, — a splendid caricature. One cannot help ad- 
miring his word-painting, and admitting that he could find iso- 
lated facts enough to constitute a kind of proof; but his love 
of strong representations, and his personal dislike of Puritan- 
ism, both as a type of character and as a movement in society, 
have prompted him to write of the Puritans in a mode as un- 
generous as it is unjust. Its partial quotation may serve our 
purpose, both by the portion of truth which it contains, and by 
the opportunity it may afibrd to correct the false impression 
which it is calculated to produce. Thus he writes: 



J 
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" The persecution which the separatists had undergone had 
been severe enough to irritate, but not severe enough to destroy. 
Tbej had not been tamed into submission, but baited into sav- 
ageness and stubbornness. After the' fashion of oppressed 
sects, they mistook their own vindictive feelings for emotions of 
piety, encouraged in themselves by reading and meditation a 
disposition to brood over their wrongs, and when they had 
worked themselves up into hating their enemies, imagined that 

they were only hating the enemies of Heaven In 

the history of the Old Testament, it was not difficult for fierce 
and gloomy spirits to find much that might be distorted to 
suit their wishes They paid to the Hebrew lan- 
guage a respect which they refused to that tongue in which the 
discourses of Jesus and the epistles of Paul have come down to 
us. They baptized their children by the names, not of Chris- 
tian saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors 

Morals and manners were subjected to a code resembling that 
of the synagogue, when the synagogue was in its worst state. 
The dress, the deportment, the language, the studies, the 
amusements of the rigid sect were regulated on principles re-, 
sembling those of the Pharisees who, proud of their washed 
hands and broad phylacteries, taunted the Redeemer as a Sab- 
bath-breaker and a wine-bibber. It was a sin to hang garlands. 
on a Maypole, to drink a friend's health, to fly a hawk, to hunt 
a stag, to play at chess, to wear lovelocks, to put starch into a 
ruff, to touch the virginals, to read the Fairy Queen. .... 
Some precisians had scruples about teaching the Latin Gram- 
mar, because the names of Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo occurred 
in it. The fine arts were all buf proscribed. The solemn peal 
of the organ was superstitious. The light music of Ben Jon- 
son's masques was dissolute. Half the fine paintings in Eng- 
land were idolatrous, and the other half indecent. The extreme 
Puritan was at once known from other men by his gait, his 
garb, his lank hair, the sour solemnity of his face, the upturned 
white of his eyes, the nasal twang with which he spoke, and, 
above all, by his peculiar dialect. He employed, on every oc- 
casion, the imagery and the style of Scripture. Hebraisms vio- 
lently introduced into the English language, and metaphors 
borrowed from the boldest lyric poetry of a remote age and 
country, and applied to the common concerns of English life,. 
were the most striking peculiarities qf this cant, which moved,, 
not without cause, the derision both of prelatists and liber-, 
tines." 
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That there was gomething in the general character of the 
Puritans which savored more of sternness than of amiability, ia 
doubtless true. Their position and experiences were such as 
to require them to challenge and protest rather than to acqai- 
esce and conciliate. Set to purge the temple, they could not 
well help disturbing the complacent Pharisees and provoking 
the selfish money-changers. Reformers of abuses, it was inev- 
itable that their speech and their manners should imply and ex- 
press censure. Ridiculed and proscribed for their conscien- 
tiousness and fidelity, it is not strange that they should some- 
times show a zeal for the Lord akin to that of Jehu. Finding 
a vicious laxity of manners associated with the assumptions 
of prelacy, it was like human nature to displace courtesy by 
austerity, and be jealous of everything which flourished in the 
smile of the Bishops. Looking so much at the mischiefs of 
tradition, and the prescriptions of those who were lording it 
over God^s heritage, it is no marvel that they spoke much in 
the language of Scripture, and quoted, on all sorts of occasions, 
tbe word af the Lord by the mouth of Moses, David and Jere- 
miah. And that, in such a state of things, there should be reck- 
less radicals and censorious bigots, — men who made a boast of 
their boorishness and a merit of their religious quarrels, ia 
doubtless according to reason and to fact. That Macaulay 
should find here and there a character embodying the qualities, 
and a life exhibiting the manjaars, which he describes ; — or, at 
least, that he should find a number of characters, and a group 
of lives, from each one of which he could select something that 
would aid in making up the aggregate of his portrait, can easily 
be believed. But as the set type of the Puritan character it ia 
a grievous misrepresentation. It ignores the best of its fea- 
tures, and exaggerates the worst. He puts the excellencies of 
that character in so false a light that they only appear ridicu- 
lous, — setting forth their sturdy and unpurchasable religious in- 
tegrity only to " damn it with faint praise." It is a church- 
man's version of the conflict between the Establishment and 
Dissent, in which the Establishment was worsted ; and so, in- 
stead of confessing a defeat like a magnanimous eavalicr, be 
sets himself to ridicule the tactics and curse the resistless 
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impetuosity of the foe. He is not so much describing Puritan- 
ism as he is picturing the banners which it flaunted and repro- 
ducing the war-cry with which it rushed on to victory. Under 
the pretence of showing us the Puritan himself; he only shows 
us the uncouth oriental coat which he sometimes wore, and the 
awkward weapons which he now and then took with him into 
the fight. There is about the same kind and degree of justice 
in selecting such a type of character and labelling it Puritanism, 
as there would be in setting^p Archbishop Laud as the expo- 
nent of Prelacy in the English realm. 

The vital principle of Puritanism, and the central force of 
the Puritan character, are found in the intense and all-pervading 
consciouseess of accountability to Ood. The great question 
with the Puritan was that which respected the loyalty of his 
heart toward Heaven, and the safety of his soul. To him 
God was a real Lawgiver, an omnipotent and righteous Ruler 
over and among men, a strict and just Judge, from whose tri- 
bunal no man could escape, and before which no criminal might 
hope to lay off the responsibility of his sin upon another. He 
had a profound belief in the Divine government and in the 
Higher Law. Hence he could allow no human authority, how- 
ever old, or imposing, or generally accepted, to fashion his 
creed, to prescribe the forms of his worship, to appoint his re- 
ligious teacher, or build for him a church. He must go to the 
Scriptures for his faith, to his conscience for authority, to 
Christ for mediation, and to God for the redress of his wrongs. 
He must have himself a hold upon heaven by the hand of his 
prayer, and gain direct help by opening his heart to the inspi- 
ration of the promises. No pope nor monarch nor priest could 
be allowed to stand between him and the law which God was 
setting him to keep, nor between him and the grace which God 
was offering for his a^^tion. When he heard a human pre- 
scription, he turned his ear toward the heavenly oracle, and 
there found his warrant for heeding or refusing it. He would 
be true to God, however false he might seem to men. He 
could accept a martyrdom, but he could not make a compro- 
mise. God's kingdom must be maintained entire, though in 
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building and maintaining it^all human empires tumbled in pieces, 
and all earthly rulers went down among the ruins. 

This was Puritanism. Of course, at the beginning, the Puri- 
tans had scarcely the faintest idea of the practical significance 
of this principle ; they saw only the fewest and most unimpor- 
tant of its bearings, and anticipated scarcely any of its great 
subsequent results. They only pleaded it in defence of their 
anti-papal spirit, in justification of their non-conformity, and 
pointed with it their protest aga^t the malice of the bishops, 
and the persecutions of the Crown. They employed it only 
for defensive purposes, — standing behind it as soldiers behind 
a breastwork. They used it to strengthen their burdened 
faith, to stimulate their courage, to solace their suffering hearts, 
to console them in their privations, to assure themselves of a 
future reward. 

Afterward they resolved to colonize the principle across the 
sea, — to plant it where hostile growths might not choke out its 
life, — to abide under its shadow, — to feed on its fruit, — ^to 
rear their children beneath its shelter, — to make it overspread 
and uniform their life. With this aim, and in this spirit, Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay became the cradles of a new civ- 
ilization, and the germs of a new empire. And while it thus 
sought exemption from constraint by a voluntary exile to Ameri- 
ca, it was growing up to a stronger consciousness and demanding 
that same exemption from constraint in England. This was 
the second stage in its development. 

Still later, as circumstances changed, and necessities arose, 
and power grew, and study gave new light, the Puritans began 
to use this vital principle as a positive thing. They employed 
it for offensive as well as defensive purposes. They changed 
it from a shield into a sword, — ^from a line of protective fortifi- 
cations into a well-manned battery. ^^ the law of God was 
omnipresent and supreme, then the prince who commanded 
what it prohibited was a usurper and an anti-Christ. His re- 
quirements were to be treated as a nullity or a blasphemy, — 
disregarded or trodden under foot ; while he himself was to be 
ignored as a phantom or overthrown as a rebel. Politics must 
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be the ootgrowth of religion; and the State must bo subjected 
to the Gharcb. And these stern, resolute, God-fearing men 
vere not inclined to shrink from an attempt to make their con- 
yictions practical. Duty was to be done, and God was to be 
made royal in the State. This mighty purpose and recognized 
mission it was that fashioned the Theocracy in New England 
under Brewster and Winthrop, and put Old England into the 
bands of Cromwell and his psalm-singing soldiery. 

All great truths^ which carry organic forces in the heart, are 
thus gradually developed. The prophet's message is delivered 
by piece-meal, and he only half understands the import of his 
own ringing words. It ought to be no ground of distrust with 
us that we can see that the Puritans were inconsistent with 
their own principles and with their own policy. It was a part of 
their work to correct their own errors. We are not to wonder 
that they were intolerant, though they had been the victims of 
intolerance. It is one of the fruits of persecution that it 
teaches and disposes its victims to build racks and pile fagots 
for their foes as soon as they have gained the power ; and, be- 
sides, a state distinct from the church was a thing not then in 
existence, and the modern doctrine of religious toleration had 
hardly been propounded or conceived. Especially we ought 
not to condemn the Puritans simply for adopting methods 
which are now seen to be utterly irreconcilable with the princi- 
ples of republican government as it has since appeared. For 
our republican government of to-day was to them a Utopia. 
They neither aimed at such a result nor foresaw it. They 
knew little of what was to come of their voluntary exile and 
their resolute struggles for a pure faith, a godly character and 
a true church. Their highest hope and wildest imagination an- 
ticipated no such America as they were laboring so jiobly and 
effectually to build. Tiieir work consisted in following the 
light as it came, in welcoming the truth as it was taught them, 
in faithfully discharging the duty of to-day, and leaving the 
morrow to God. And here is to be found the largest part of 
their greatness. They were stirred by no brilliant imagina-* 
tions. They were lured onward by no shining goal. They 
looked down the future with no prophet's eye. No magnificent 
2* 
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end came to glorify their humble beginning. They heard 
nothing of the grateful eulogy of coming generations, drowning 
with its majestic stream of praise the voices that broke around 
theth in snarls and croakings and hisses and sneers, as they 
wrought away to build the ark of our liberties. They were 
unconscious of their own greatness, and would have laughed at 
the idea of a historic renown. They only revered God and in- 
carnated duty. They asked after what was just, not after what 
was to bring destruction. They were the symbols of God*s 
authority in the earth, patient sufiFcrers for his sake, resolute 
doers of his will, pliant instruments in the hand of his Provi- 
dence. This was their ambition, and it was also their glory ; 
for out of such material as this, does God always build the 
world into grandeur. Like Abraham, they heard the call of 
God and went out, not knowing whither they went ; and so, 
like him, they were chosen to be the parent of a great nation, 
and they stand in the new world as did the patriarch in the 
old, — the fathers of the faithful. 

It is not pretended that this central principle of Puritanism 
ruled supremely and constantly in the heart and life of all who 
bore the name and belonged to the fraternity. The Puritans 
were men and women, bearing about with them the frailties 
and passions of our common human nature. Some of them cru- 
cified their creed in their conduct. They revealed deficiencies 
and excesses not unfrequently in both their character and their 
work. The life they lived was partial. The genial element 
was lacking. The sunny side of the Christian life was too 
rarely seen in them. They kept their tents pitched about 
Sinai, maintained their watch at the quaking mountain, and 
worshipped with their faces toward the cloud which rested on 
its sumnait. They studied the Decalogue to the neglect of 
John's gospel. They divorced religion from taste. They sac- 
rificed beauty to rugged strength in their culture. They exalt- 
ed law at the expense of love. They repressed the gayety of 
childhood, and so put a large part of the poetry out of life. 
*They compressed the mirthful and social elements in the soul, 
and so induced^ reaction which made life a scandal after the 
restoration of the Stuarts in England, and which is showing 
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itself to-daj in the antics of our buffoons, and in the defiant 
precocity and headlong Epicureanism of " Young America." 
They made the church appear more like a police station than a 
spiritual asylum ; and its officers seemed more at home in hunt- 
ing down heretics and whipping social irregularities at the 
cart-tail; than in binding up a broken heart or lifting a penitent 
Magdalen to her feet. These were some of the weaknesses 
and faults which walked hand in hand with Puritanism, showing 
that excellencies and defects find room in the same character, 
and that no human greatness is perfect. * 

But, on the whole, the work of the Puritan element, both in 
the Church and in the State, has been needful and grateful. 
It has taught mfen their direct responsibility to God, and so 
struck a most effective blow at Papal tyranny and prelatical as- 
sumption. It has exalted the Bible in human thought, and so 
induced both its critical study by scholars and its general dif- 
fusion among the people. It has developed a true religious 
toleration through its doctrine of the supremacy of God's law 
as revealed in the individual conscience. It has aided to put 
strong and intelligent religious convictions in the place of mere 
sentiment, filled the word duty full of Divine meaning, exalted 
self-discipline to a heroic height, and set martyrdoms for the 
truth to light up centuries as the constellations illuminate mid- 
nights. It has set the church to be the guardian of public mor- 
als, and stationed her as a critic at the door of every Legisla- 
tive chamber, and it has opened the eye of God*s omniscience 
over the whole domain of life. It has taught the magistrate 
.his duty out of the Decalogue, and warned the citizen to beware 
of plotting against him who bears the sword of rightful author- 
ity. It has frightened tyranny out of monarchs by menacing 
their crowns, and checked the open profligacy of magistrates 
by threatening to take from them their staff and symbol of 
office. It has multiplied difficulties in the way of carrying a 
bad cause to victory ; and it has whispered encouragement into 
the ear of every prophet who has a great truth to announce; 
and poured energy into the arm of every worker who struggles 
to build that truth into a beneficent institution. It has brought 
moral worth into the foreground of human qualities, — giving 
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every good man a captain's credentials, and it Iras but a mark, 
that cannot be ^?holly wiped out, on the brow of every dema- 
gogue. It was Puritanism that gave the Presidency to Abra- 
ham Lincoln's honesty, — refusing it alike to Breckinridge's 
chivalric pride and social prestige, and to Douglas's pettifog- 
gery and pluck. Nay, it is Puritanism that has rooted slavery 
out of New England, stood at the door of the territories and 
fought it away, and which is now mustering its forces to 
drive the loathsome thing out of every stronghold in the Re- 
public* 

The great evil under which the Puritans had chiefly suffered, 
that against which they protested, and which it was their pri- 
mary mission to remove, resulted from the- subjection of the 
Church to the State, and the attempt of the Crown to prescribe* 
faith for the understanding, and law for the conscience of the 
Christian citizen. The remedy suggested to the Puritans was 
to reverse this order of things and subjugate the State to the 
Church ; and this was just what they attempted. The form in 
which this effort was made in the colonial organizations of 
New England, was found to be impracticable on any broad scale 
and for any long period ; for "it involved the supremacy, not of 
conscientious. God-fearing men in the aggregate, but of those 
who had received a certain religious brand, for which some of 
the best citizens might well lack the prerequisites, and of which 
some of the worst citizens might feign the demanded condi* 
tions."* 

The failure of this effort in New England has resulted in the 
separation of the Church and the State in such a sense and to 
such a degree that the divorce suggests as many reasons for 
grief and anxiety as for gratitude and hope. Some of the sad- 
dest features in our religious life, and some of the worst in our 
political, have resulted from this unnatural sunderiog. The 
Church has ignored the wrongs which have flourished in the 
sphere of politics, and the State has often seemed specially 
scrupulous lest it should do something in aid of religion. 
Hence our pandering pulpits and our trimming benevolent soci* 

• North American Review, 1859, 
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eties, oar timid presses and our prayer meetings which make 
every sentence of petition for the salvation of an African, 
" contraband'^ of order and nnity. Hence, too, on the other 
side, oar unchristian legislation, against which it is a misde- 
meanor to protest, and an offence to pray, — our scofiBng at the 
idea of any law " higher" than an Act of Congress, and the 
charge of recreancy to Christ, flung at every Christian minister 
who ventures to weigh an unrighteous platform or a vicious 
statute in the scales of the gospel. We have seen quite too 
much of that separation of Church and State which authorizes a 
man to crucify in one sphere of life the very principles before 
which he bends his Sunday knees in the other. 

The underlying idea of the Puritan, in founding a Theocracy 
and in rearing a Commonwealth, is sound and vital ; and its 
wise and complete embodiment will mark the full development 
of real religion and the culmination of true liberty. The Church 
will have undei^taken its full and proper work only when it 
shall set itself to reorganize and redeem civil society, and the 
State will approach its true pattern only in proportion as the 
law of God shall be the basis and limit of human legislation. 
This is the marriage for which Heaven works and the earth is 
waiting : — where the magistrate and the preacher shall cowork 
as ministers of God ; when the outward and inward life shall 
own one law and aspire to one end ; when Government and 
Faith shall combine to build God a tabernacle among men. 
Then will John Robjnson and John Milton see the travail of 
their souls and be satisfied, for the prophecies of Puritanism 
will have blossomed into history, and its great idea have be- 
come royal in the world. 
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abt. n— philosophy op the rise and pall op 

EMPIRES. 

In tracing the tides of empire which have exerted the great- 
est influence in the world's history, we find that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the direction of their flowing has been to the west- 
ward. When the old patriarch and his sons stepped forth from 
the ark, the earth, pure and fresh from the baptism of the del- 
age, was spread out before them with none to dispute their 
right of possession. In the prospective division of the inheri- 
tance, Japheth, the eldest, chose Europe as his share of the pat- 
rimony. Ham took Africa, with a garden spot on the fertile 
plains of Shinar, while Shem, who was the youngest, and of 
course the last to choose, took what was left, which included 
nearly all Asia. 

Nimrod founded the first great empire-;-the Assyrian-*- 
whose capitals were Babylon and Nineveh. But this mighty 
empire, the glory of kingdoms and the beauty of the Ghaldees' 
excellency, was doomed to be eclipsed and finally destroyed by 
the still mightier waves of Empire as the tide rolled on to- 
ward the sun-setting. In its march it built the commercial cit- 
ies of Tyre and Sidon in Phenecia, the rocky and indestructi- 
ble ones of Idumea, and, spreading over the fertile vale of 
Egypt, its cities of Memphis and Thebes, rivalled Babylon the 
great, and its pyramids and temples exceeded the noblest 
structures on the plains of Shinar. Another roll, and Carthage 
arose, as it were, from the Mediterranean, over whose waters 
she held undisputed sway for centuries; onward still, and 
Greece was borne up to the culmination of her power, and in 
the person of her youthful Jupiter subjugated the old empires 
of Egypt and Babylon, which had preceded her. But the wave 
could not stop here ; — ^another roll of the tide, and Romulus 
was dropped upon the banks of the Tiber, who, gathering a 
robber horde, founded the seven-hilled city of Rome. Here the 
tide of empire culminated in colossal proportions and crystaliz- 
ed into an immense glacier, bearing up the self-styled Eternal 
City, until it grew to mammoth dimensions, and attained an 
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inflaence among the nations of the earth greater than that of 
any previoos power. Like the bird of prey sh'e chose for her 
emblem, the Roman empire spread her powerful wings and grasp- 
ed almost the entire world in the iron talons of her invincible 
power. But at length the glacier melted, and the tide of em- 
pire left Italy to rise on the Rhine, the Rhone, the Seine, the 
Tagus, and the Thames, — ^gradually working its way westward, 
until, reaching the boundaries of the continent, it planted the 
British empire on the isles of the sea. 

In the meantime, enterprise, still looking westward, had dis- 
covered a new continent, equal in extent to nearly one-third of 
the habitable globe. Here was a new, vast, and fertile land, 
inriting and welcoming the tide of immigration from the old 
world, which rolled in upon its shores. Nor did it stop with 
the Atlantic coast, where it first touched, but westward it has 
kept its way, spreading over the broad prairies of the West, 
overleaping the mountains, and unfurling the banner of civiliza- 
tion amid the gold-fields of the Pacific coast. Here the two 

tides meet — the Civic and the Pacific. And He who bath set 

* 

bounds to the sea, and also to the habitations of men, saith to 
each, '' Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed." 

Other and lesser tides of empire hare been developed in the 
world's history, but they have generally rolled in an opposite 
direction. Of this class are the Saracen empire, which aroso 
in the 7lh century, the Tartar, which commenced in the 13th, 
aud the Turkish, Chinese, and Japanese empires of the pres- 
ent. These powers have never exerted a controlling influence 
in the world, and no such supremacy awaits them in the future. 
They are but mere eddies in the world's great river, — reflex 
waves in its mighty gulf stream. 

Another tide swept over No*rthern Europe, whose influence 
was mainly felt in the tributaries which it poured into that 
already noticed, which flowed over southern, central and west- 
ern Europe; for, however important the Scandinavian nations 
have been and still are, their influence is much less than that of 
those referred to. What their future will be, remains to be 
developed. 
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Having traced briefly these great tides of empire down to 
the present; we shall not venture any conjecture as to the fu- 
ture until we have investigated, in some measure, the philoso- 
phy of their rise and fall. 

A state is a community of individuals united more or less by 
a common interest, a common sentiment, a common feeling, and 
subject to a common government. National growth is, there- 
fore, but the aggregate development of its individual members, 
and national decay is but the measure of individual decline. 
Therefore, we may lay it down as an axiom, that whatever 
tends to develop a higher manhood, to strengthen and perfect 
individual character, as industry, perseverance, intelligence, 
self-denial and virtue, tends in the same ratio to strengthen 
the state, to perpetuate and increase its existence and influ- 
ence. 

Let us, in the light of this principle, examine the causes 
which led to the rise of the great empires indicated, and also 
the causes which led to the decay of those which have perished. 

As the empires of Babylon and Egypt commenced about the 
same time, and were rivals in growth, greatness, and also in 
decline, and as they were a similar people, descendants of the 
same branch of Noah's family, we will notice them together. 
Nimrod, the founder of Babylon, was not only a mighty hunter, 
but, if we may credit history, he was a mighty worker, judging 
from the cities that he built and the works of public improve- 
ment which are attributed to him. Ninas, his son, who suc- 
ceeded him, was his equal in industry and enterprise, while 
Semiramis, the queen of the latter, who took the throne at his 
death, exceeded them both in executive ability. During her 
reign of forty-two years, Babylon was built on such a scale of 
magnificence, that succeeding monarchs did but little to add to 
its world-renowned splendor. "The industry of this people is 
sufficiently indicated by the number and size of their cities, and 
by their agricultural and commercial enterprises, which poured 
untold wealth into the coffers of the nation. 

The industry, perseverance, and enterprise of the early 
Egyptians were, if possible, still greater. As the Babylonians 
controlled by immense embankment the flow of the Euphrates 
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so the Egyptians laid hold on the Nile, and, by artificial dykes, 
canals, and reservoirs, poured out its fertilizing waters over all 
the land during the entire year. They seized on the rocky 
wealth of Syone, and carried its beautiful marble hundreds of 
miles to build and adorn the magnificent cities and temples of 
central and lower Egypt. The mechanic arts, here, as well as 
in Babylon, were carried to a very high state of perfection, in 
pome respects exceeding the attainments of the present. La- 
bor was honored, especially in Egypt. No profession was con- 
sidered grovelling or sordid which involved honest toil, whether 
of the head or hands. This accounts for the perfection to 
which they carried husbandry, architecture, sculpture, painting 
and literature. Their libraries were among the most ancient 
and extensive in (he world, and their appreciation of the value 
and the use of learning was indicated in the expressive inscrip- 
tion which they placed over the entrances to these depositories 
of wisdom, viz. : " Remedies for the diseases of the soul." 

Philosophers, poets, statesmen, artists and scholars, from all 
parts of the world, came to finish their education and satisfy 
their intellectual thirst at the deep fountains of Egyptian wis- 
dom. 

The laws, for whiA they entertained the highest rever- 
ence, were carefully framed with a wise reference to the promo- 
tion of virtue. Intemperance was prohibited by statute. 
Sumptuary laws presided over the table of the king as well as 
over those of his subjects. Honesty of dealing and upright- 
ness^of character were secured by the plainest statutes, sanc- 
tioned by the severest penalties. No eulogium could be pro- 
nounced on a deceased Egyptian, and no rites of sepulture were 
allowed, until a competent court had investigated bis character 
and pronounced him worthy. The kings themselves were not 
exempted from this ordeal. Such a rule, applied in this age^ 
would sweep the lying epitaphs from thousands of tombstones, 
and make many of our cemeteries little better than solitudes. 
These characteristics of the early Egyptians and similar oneSi 
though in a less degree attaching to the Babylonians, furnish an 
adequate explanation of the eminence to which these empires 
attained. 

3 
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Of the Idumeans but little need be said, except that they 
were a people of superior literary and scientific attainments, 
of rare industry and skill in the material pursuits of life, largely 
and successfully engaged in agriculture and commerce, acquir* 
ing great wealth and power. Petra, their capital city, was 
built in a vast amphitheatre, in the wild range of Sinai, sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains, whose rocky sides were ex- 
cavated, with incredible labor, into dwellings, temples and 
tombs, even to their very summits. This city was thought to 
be impregnable, as it had but a single entrance — ^a long, nar- 
row defile, bounded by inaccessible cliffs, which rose on cither 
side almost perpendicularly for hundreds of feet in height. 
These mammoth cities were evidently built with a design to 
have them stand forever. No pains were spared to make them 
strong enough to defy all the assaults of men, and all the rav- 
ages of time, and yet not an hundred short generations passed 
away before they were in perfect ruins. 

Let us now examine, briefly, the causes which led to the de- 
struction of these mighty empires, which, in the pride of their 
power, boasted that they were eternal. 

We have not introduced their systems of religion as an ele- 
ment of their growth, nor shall we pre^^t them as causes of 
decay. Their idolatries were as conspicuous in their prosperity 
as in their adversity. Neither was their ruin caused by the 
prophecies which foretold their doom, however true these 
prophecies and however complete their fulfilment. Their fate 
would have been just as certain if no oracle had proclaimed it. 

Their decay was the decay of manhood. Wealth and power 
tended to foster indolence, luxury, effeminacy, pride and profliga- 
cy. Self-respect, respect for the laws, and respect for the rights 
of humanity, were superseded by selfishness, licentiousness and 
oppression. Illustrations of this degeneracy are most apparent 
in the character of those who sat on the thrones of those old em- 
pires. Of the first Assyrian dynasty, which lasted 1450 years, 
compare the mighty NimVod with Sardanapalus, the last of that 
line, whose weak effeminacy excited only the contempt of his 
subjects, whose sensual epitaph, composed by himself, Aristotle 
declared to be fit only for a hog. Of the second dynasty. 
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nearly as great a disparity existed between Belesis its first, 
and Belshazzar its last, king. The third dynasty was founded 
by Cyrus the Great, who brought to the throne of Babylon a 
character for probity, virtue, temperance and wisdom, which is 
the boast of antiquity. This empire, called the Medo-Persian, 
lasted but 206 years, aid yet in that brief period, Darius Codom- 
anus, was all that was left of the great Cyrus. 

In Idnmea and in Egypt we find a similar degeneracy of 
morals and of manners. In the latter country especially, in 
process of time, labor became degraded in consequence of sla- 
very, which was introduced here. This, at first, was of a mild 
type, not interfering seriously with the development of those 
who suffered it, but, like sin everywhere, it rapidly degenerat- 
ed, until it produced its legitimate results of brutalizing the 
master^ degrading the slave, and debauching the whole na- 
tion. The " irrepressible conflict" developed servile insurrec- 
tions with all the horrors of civil war. One king and his en- 
tire army were destroyed in attempting to recover a valuable 
lot of slaves who had made a stampede, led on by that noted 
abolitionist, the great Jewish lawgiver. This checked, but did 
not cure, the evil. Oppression continued, until nearly all the 
laboring classes were reduced to involuntary servitude. As a 
consequence, human life became cheapened, the useful arts 
neglected, and works of public improvement were superseded 
by those designed for mere show. Their kings, actuated by a 
foolish pride, and led on by an insane ambition, sought to im- 
mortalize their names by rearing those mountains of granite 
called the pyramids, whose every stone was cemented with the 
blood of those whose lives were sacrificed in their building. 

Thus we see the causes of the decay and ruin of these migh- 
ty empires, which embraced a large part of the learning, the 
wealth, and the power of the world. 

The utter depopulation and ruin of these immense cities 
were awing to several causes. The vast caravan trade between 
the East and West, which flowed through Idumea, making Pe- 
tra its emporium, was diverted into other ctiannels, leaving 
that city without the means of supporting its numerous popula- 
tion. This, with the sterility which gradually turned that 
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fertile landJnto a comparatiTC desert, compelling the people to 
adopt a nomadic mode of life, completed the desertion and ruin 
of Petra. Babylon, when it ceased to be a royal city, was 
neglected, and 6nally turned into a royal park, and used as a 
hunting ground by the kings of Persia, who became masters of 
the country. Thebes, with its hundred gates, immortalized by 
Homer, with its vocal Memnon and its gigantic temples of 
Luxor and Cornac, lies half buried beneath the sands of the 
desert, which for 3000 years have been drifting upon it. The 
«amo cause has completely hidden Memphis from view, leaving 
nothing to mark its site save the pyramids which stand like 
giant sentinels, watching at the door of its sepulchre. 

So completely have these tides of empire ebbed, that the 
miserable refuse of humanity left upon their retreating sands 
are unable to read the epitaphs on the tombstones of their 
ancestors. Instead of honoring them .for their greatness, they 
convert their tombs into dwellings and their embalmed bodies 
into fuel with which to cook their miserable food. 

Similar causes contributed to the rise and fall of the com- 
mercial cities of Tyre, Sydon and Carthage. It is true that 
war was the visible agent in their final overthrow, but this was 
provoked and aggravated by a long course of degeneracy and 
corruption, which rendered them weak among themselves, and 
obnoxious to others ; but we cannot stop to particularize. 

We now come down to Greece and Rome. These republics 
were the first attempts of Japheth, who had spread himself out 
in wild lawless tribes, noted more than anything else, for a love 
of freedom, to concentrate his energies and develop something 
worthy of himself and of the rich patrimony assigned him in the 
division of the earth. K he waited long, he worked with a 
will when he did commence, as his achievements abundantly 
testify. 

It is not our purpose to delineate the forms of government 
established in these countries, nor the changes introduced, from 
time to time, but simply to indicate the more important ele- 
ments in their growth, and also the causes of their decline. 

The people of these countries were early distinguished for 
a love of freedom. Their laws were generally framed with an 
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evident design to secnre the largest measore of personaMrec- 
dom consistent with the public good. That thev always sue* 
ceeded in this design, none will affirm ; that thev did much 
towards accomplishing it, none, we think, will dare to deny. 
Even the sanguinary code of Draco, and the military one of 
Lycurgus, as well as the milder and more democratic one of 
Solon, were framed and adopted, not for the interests of kings 
and rulers, but for the good of the people. This is the reason 
that the two last, notwithstanding their obvious defect:?, were 
observed for so many hondreds of years. 

Learning, which had declined in the old empires of the East, 
and was being buried beneath the rubbish of decay, found a 
congenial soil in this virgin field. Greece, the cradle of liber- 
ty, became the school of science, the home of the muse, the 
forum of eloquence, and the temple of freedom. 

Industry was honored and encouraged, except in Sparta, 
where the slavery of the Helots brought it into disrepute. 
The Lacedemonians, owing to their peculiar institutioo, were a 
source of endless trouble to their sister states, to whom they were 
united in the Amphictyonic League. Slaveholding tends to 
develop the basest passions, and the indolence which it imposes 
on the masters gives an opportunity of working them out to all 
their horrid results. • 

The Romans, in many respects, were similar to the Grecians, 
possessing the same love of liberty, the same indomitable cour- 
age, the same incorruptible patriotism, and the same spirit of 
enterprise They differed, however, from them in being a 
graver people, and yet a people who enjoyed life quite as well, 
if not better. With a larger faith in humanity, they did not 
consider eternal vigilance as the necessary price of liberty, 
nor deem it necessary to bind themselves and their posterity 
to a life of self-denial and servitude, to a despotism of law, in 
order that they might be free. Besides, they were united, and 
consequently less frequently torn by factions and weakened by 
secessions, than the members of the Grecian confederacy. 
They were both a military people, but they exerted their mili- 
tary energies in the pursuit of different objects. Greece fought 
for prowess, Rome (pr empire. The first conquered to degrade 

3* 
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her encmicS; — the last to elevate them. In this respect Rome 
was immeasurably superior to her rival. Wherever she car- 
ried her arms she carried her laws, her enterprise, and her 
protection. If she exacted tribute, she furnished the means 
of paying it. True, Carthage was destroyed because its impla- 
cable hostility and its formidable power rendered it a danger- 
ous rival, and Jerusalem, because the bigoted Jews, in their ob- 
stinacy, were constantly rebelling against the imperial authori- 
ty ; but these and similar cases were the exceptions to the 
general policy of the Romans. They were a people of large 
legislative, judicial, and executive ability. While Greece was 
busied in making laws for herself and for her cok)nies, Rome 
was legislating for the world, spreading her laws over all lati- 
tudes and nations. Her conquests were owing more to the 
justice, mildness and beneficence of her laws, than to the invin- 
cible bravery and military skill of her armed legions. Iler 
policy was wiser, broader and more generous than that of 
Greece, — hence her power was greater and her influence more 
•enduring. 

Yet with all differences of temperament and of policy, the 
Grecians and Romans were a similar people, owing their pros- 
perity to similar causes. From what has already been said, 
the elements of their growth «ay be summed up in few words, 
viz. : A love of freedom and a wise regard for the laws which 
secured it, — a habit of industry and a spirit of enterprise which 
wisely directed it, — a love of learning and a generous expendi- 
ture to diffuse it, — and, above all, a general character for in- 
tegrity of principle and patriotism of heart, on the part of the 
people, which no threats could terrify, no bribes seduce, no 
honors corrupt, and no sufferings destroy. These traits pro- 
duce national greatness by a law of sequence, as fixed as the 
law of gravitation. Through their influence, the tides of em- 
pire in Greece and Rome culminated in larger proportions than 
any which rose on the vale of Egypt, amid the mountains of 
Edom; or on the plains of Shinar. 

Time will admit of but a brief statement of the causes of de- 
cay in these empires. The most obvious cause of Grecian de- 
cline was her intestine feuds and civil wa\;3. The armies of 
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Athens and Sparta, which had withstood the hosts of Persia 
under Darius and Xerxes, and achieved such triumphs on the 
battle-fields of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Platea, and in the 
naval battles of Artemisium, Salamis and Mycale, were finally 
turned upon each other in the Peloponncsian war, which enslaved 
Athens, — the metropolis of Grecian learning and refinement, — 
the very centre of her arts and sciences, — humbling her pride 
and crushing her power to the very dust. True, Athens rose 
again, and'Sparta in turn was humbled, but Greece never fully 
recovered from this fratricidal conflict. 

This and the pride, arrogance, envy, jealousy, and insane 
ambition which led to it, corrupted the whole people and pre- 
pared the way for the subjugation of all Greece, first to Philip 
and Alexander, and then to Rome, a province of which she 
continued until the downfall of that mighty empire. So degen- 
erated had Greece become, partly through the influence of 
wealth and long-continued power, and partly through contact 
with the Persians, whose effeminate and luxurious habits she 
had measurably adopted, that Philip had more to fear from the 
eloquence of Demosthenes than from all the armies of Greece, 
and Greece had more to fear from Philip's gold, than from all 
the arms of Macedon. So low had she fallen, that neither the 
memory of her heroic age long past, — the ago of her heroes 
and bards, of Hercules and Homer, of Jason and Orpheus, of 
Ulysses and Linus ) nor the memory of those ensanguined bat- 
tle-fields on which she had successfully disputed the right of 
empire with the mightiest nations of earth ; nor yet the in- 
fluence of her golden age of art and science, of philosophy and 
literature, could inspire the nation with any reverence for the 
past, courage for the present, or hope for the future. Thus the 
tide of empire left Greece, crossed the Adriatic, and was swal- 
lowed up in the still mightier one of Italy. 

A knowledge of the facts and the philosophy of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, has been so popularized by Gib- 
bon, that little need be said on that topic in this connection. 
It ought to be said, however, that the causes usually assigned 
for the downfall of the Roman power, are not the true ones, at 
least not the main ones. The power of Rome would have 
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waned if she had kept no standing armies, if Caesar bad not 
crossed the Rubicon, if the Pretorian legions had not placed 
the empire on the auction block and sold it to the highest bid- 
der; and if the thunder of the Gothic warhorse had never been 
heard on the plains of Italy. She had grown to greatness in 
spite of her armies, her factions, her ambitious leaders, and her 
barbarian neighbors. While she retained those characteristics 
which tend to the development of individual and national vir- 
tue, her progress was sure, whether her government was a re- 
public or a monarchy, whether she was ruled by kings, consuls, 
senates, triumvirates, or emperors. But when these declined, 
her power waned, by a law as fixed as that which levels the 
oak when its heart is rotten. The disease fastened upon her 
vitals was organic and chronic, paralyzing all her energies, ulti- 
mating in atrophy, syncope, and death. It was fitting that, 
after a death so sad and painful, Rome should be shrouded in 
the mantle of the dark ages, and buried under the shadow of 
its starless night. 

As the tide ebbed from the eternal city, other waves were 
rising in central and western Europe. The Scythian and 
Scandinavian tribes, the Iluns, Goths, Pranks, Lombards, Teu- 
toncs, Germans, Saxons, Danes, &c., in their wanderings, 
spread over Europe, dispossessed the original Celtic tribes, 
and gradually built up those empires, which still exert a con- 
trolling influence among the nations of the earth. 

These nomadic races were distinguished for their military 
character, and also for their love of liberty. Simple in their 
habits, they were a hardy people, capable of enduring severe 
hardships of toil, and great exposure to the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate. Such a people were eminently fitted for the important 
part assigned them in the world's great drama. They were 
squatter sovereigns in the fullest sense. If conquered in one 
place, they fled to fight and carve them a destiuy in another. 
Gradually, however, these nomadic habits were dropped, as 
they found countries whose soil and climate left nothing to be 
desired, and the energies of their vigorous natures were turned 
into other and more peaceful channels. Their warlike tenden- 
cies were softened down, and they exchanged the sword for the 
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plow, the spear for the pruning hook, and the battle-field for 
the marts of trade. Their energies were measurably redeem- 
ed from the horrid work of butchery, and consecrated to the 
nobler mission of building up peaceful and prosperous commu- 
nities. This change, however, was a gradual one, requiring 
several hundreds of years for its accomplishment, during which 
the growth of these empires was slow. 

The first race of French kings, — the Merovingian dynasty, — 
extending from Pharamond to Childeric, were little better than 
robber chiefs. Under their sway, which lasted 300 years, the 
country remained almost in a state of barbarism. The next 
race, — the Carlo vingian dynasty, — understanding better the 
science of government, did more for the welfare of the nation. 

Charlemagne, the third king of this dynasty, was not only a 
great warrior, the conqueror of Italy, Germany, and a part of 
Spain, but he was also a great legislator. France owes more 
to the code of laws which he gave to her, and to his encour- 
agement of the arts and sciences, than to all the achievements 
which reflect so much glory upon his military genius. Under 
the next race, — the Capetian dynasty, — Feudalism, which was 
a favorite measure with all these empires, and an important 
step in their early growth, became exceedingly tyrannical and 
obnoxious, both to the kings, whose authority it checked, and 
to the people who groaned beneath its oppressions. But 
better counsels prevailing, this system was modified in the 15th 
century, and finally abolished by statute in 1663. 

Thus, step by step, the influence of the people was felt, their 
rights secured, learning diffused, the arts and sciences encour- 
aged, and the peaceful pursuits of industry honored and re- 
warded, until France ascended to the zenith of her power. 
The bloody annals of the Frennh revolutions afford added illus- 
trations of the fundamental truth we are seeking to develop, 
viz. : — that a nation's greatness is in proportion to its intelli- 
gence, its enterprise, and its virtue; but time will not admit of 
farther detail. 

In Germany, we find the elements of popular freedom still 
earlier developing themselves in a much more vigorous and 
healthy growth. Cities and states asserted their freedom, 
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representative governments were established, diets were form- 
ed| and the mightiest emperors were required, on taking 
their crowns, to sign solemn compacts guaranteeing, the liber- 
ties of those over whom they swayed the sceptre. 

Of the empire of Spain but little need be said in this con- 
nection. It arose to the zenith of its power under Charles V. 
and Philip II., in the 16th century. This was the period of its 
greatest enterprise in learning, in the arts and sciences, m ag- 
riculture, commerce, mining, &c. Up to this period the nobilitj, 
jealous of their ancient rights, afforded a salutary check upon 
the power of the throne ; but in the attempts to popularize 
freedom throughout Europe, the struggle in Spain resulted in 
favor of despotism, so that not only the common people, but 
also the once venerated and powerful Cortes, became of com- 
paratively small influence in governmental affairs. This, coup- 
led with the unbounded wealth derived from her colonial mines, 
degenerating and corrupting the entire nation, have well nigh 
completed her ruin. 

Our plan will admit of noticing but a single other representa- 
tive empire, and that is the English. Passing over the barbar- 
ism of the ancient Britons, and also the 400 years of Soman rule, 
we come down to the Saxon conquest in the 6th century, which 
infused into the nation a new and more vigorous element, mod- 
ifying largely the language, manners, character and destiny of 
the English people. Though foreign to our general purpose^ 
yet, as it is a curious fact in history, and one which illustrates 
a principle and points a moral, we cannot forbear noticing the 
circumstances of the introduction of the Saxons into England. 
When Rome withdrew her armies from her distant provinces, 
to repel, if possible, those fierce hordes who were threatening 
destruction to her empire, the Britons were left defenceless, 
exposed to the fierce attacks of the Picts and Scots, whose 
sanguinary and repeated incursions threatened their complete 
ruin. Pathetic appeals for help were sent to Rome, and when 
these could avail no longer, because the Eternal City was 
driven to mortal extremity by the impious Attilla, the boasted 
scourge of God, who was thundering at its gates, the Britons, 
unable to defend themselves, sent over to Germany, and hired 
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the warlike Saxons to undertake their defence. Thej came, 
and expelled the Picts and Scots, and then, instead of return- 
ing, as the Britons wished, they remained to conquer and pos- 
se^ the country which fhey had delivered. They divided the 
country into seven small kin$^doros, called the Heptarchy, but 
it was not until the government was consolidated under 
Egbert, in the 9th century, that the country exhibited much 
signs of prosperity. Alfred the Great, one of this line, who 
came to the throne in 871, laid the foundation of the British 
navy, framed a code of laws which are still recognized as the 
basis of English common law, established the right of trial by 
jury, and encouraged the arts and sciences, — thus laying the 
foundation of that prosperity which has made the British em- 
pire one of the mightiest of earth. 

But this prosperity ^s not uninterrupted. The growing 
wealth of England at this time was too tempting to the pirati- 
cal freebooters of Denmark and Scandinavia, who, for six gen- 
erations, disputed the right of empire with the Saxons, who 
bad only held it by the right of conquest of the Britons. This 
fierce contest, sometimes resulting in favor of the Danes, and 
then of the Saxons, plunged the country into the greatest pov- 
erty and distress. But time, the great healer, finally amalga- 
mated these races, blended their dialects into a common lan- 
guage, united their sympathies in a common interest, and com- 
bined their energies for the defence and welfare of a common 
country. Scarcely had this feud healed before the country was 
plunged into another by the Norman conquest. The battle of 
Hastings, which placed William of Normandy on the throne, 
subjected the nation to a worse slavery than it had hitherto 
known. Finally, after much conflict and suffering, this race 
was blended with those it had conquered, making the English 
race to consist of these three Teutonic branches of the Ger- 
manie family y — the Saxons, Danes and Normans, united with 
the ancient Britons. From this period commenced a course 
of prosperity in the English nation, which finds few parallels 
in the history of empire. Throil|rh the influence of moral 
means, mainly, abuses of long standing were reformed, wrongs 
redressed, and the rights of the people secured by organic law* 
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Feudalism, with all the horrors of villenage, fled before the 
ionnence of an enlightened public conscience, as the shadows of 
night flee before the orb of day. Slavery was abolished before 
a single statute pronounced it a crime. The Magna Chartai — 
the great charter of English liberty, — ^was established in the 
12th century, and though frequently violated by despotic sov- 
ereigns, yet it was ardently cherished by the people, who, jeal- 
ous of their rights, often required their kings to reaffirm their 
loyalty to this aegis of British freedom. The writ of habeas 
corpus, and the right of trial by jury, were guarded with a tire- 
less vigilance. The rights of the estates of the realm to be 
represented in Parliament, to have a voice in legislation, to 
impose the taxes they were required to pay, and to call to ac- 
count the king's advisers when his course was seen to be con- 
trary to the constitution, or detrimental to the country, were 
held to be inviolable. But for these safeguards of English lib- 
erty, and the vigor with which they were sustained, England 
would have been governed by a despotism as absolute as any 
which ruled on the continent. But the lessons learned by 
Charles I. on the scafibld, and James 11. in exile, were not lost 
upon those who swayed the sceptre over the British realm. 
They learned to respect the laws which were higher than the 
throne, and the people who were greater than the laws. 
This wise political economy, coupled with the industry, perse- 
verance, enterprise, intelligence and virtue, for which the English 
people are proverbial, have raised the Britiah empire to its 
present greatness. 

This important survey of empires teaches us several impor- 
tant lessons touching the philosophy of their rise and fall. 
We have seen that their rise and fall were not the result of 
fate or chance. No such blind and capricious God presides 
over the affairs of nations. The declaration of Holy Writ, that 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, is as true of 
nations as of individuals. This stern fact cannot be set aside 
by statutes which ignore the higher law, nor by compromises 
which sacrifice truth to exjjfediency, and the interests of human- 
ity to the behests of a party. No military power, however 
great, can successfully war against the eternal principles of 
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right and justice. We have seen that the growth of nations, 
so far as it is healthy and permanent, is the growth of intelli- 
gence, industry, enterprise, and virtue, and their decay is the 
decline of these characteristics. 

In the light of these facts and principles, it is fitting to in- 
quire what shall be the destiny of our own beloved country ? 
Shall the tide of empire on the Western continent rise in equal 
proportions to those on the Eastern ? No nation under heav- 
en has had a more auspicious birth, a better patrimony, a more 
sacred baptism, or a more vigorous early growth, than ours. 
With such a beginning, such an inheritance, and such a history, 
coupled with a Constitution recognizing the self-evident truths 
that all men are created free and equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursnit of happiness, — a Constitution ordained and estab- 
lished to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, and which expressly declares. That no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
Iaw> — a Constitution better than was ever framed by English^ 
German, Roman, or Grecian wisdom ; with such opportunities 
and such blessings, what shall hinder our progress or set bounds 
to our national growth ? Shall that foul relic of barbarism^ 
imported from Africa, which has existed by mere sufferance 
nntil it rivals in size and hideousness the apocalyptic dragon, 
— ^shall that black monster be allowed to destroy this beautiful 
temple of freedom, quench its altar fires, and sweep every star of 
liberty from the constellations of our national galaxy ? Forbid 
it Freedom ! forbid it Humanity 1 1 forbid it Almighty God 1 1 1 
If our fathers, when less than three millions, successfully resist- 
ed the British lion, shall we, their descendants, numbering over 
twenty-five millions, tremble before this mean, gaunt, miserable, 
yelping cur, the most contemptible that was ever whelped ? 
No, no 1 a thousand times no 1 1 answer the free millions of the 
North* If slavery and freedom cannot both live, if one of them 
must die, then, by all of the sacred memories of the past, and'the 
glorious hopes of the future, — by the ashas of the honored dead, 
reposing in peace on the battle-fields of Bunker Hill, Concord, 
Lexington, Brandywine, Saratoga and Yorktown, and by tha 
4* 
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Eternal God who rules in the armies of heaven, and doeth his 
will among the inhabitants of earth, — ^then, here npon the altar 
of onr common country, hallowed by the blood of so many 
sacrifices, and fragrant with the incense of so many benedic- 
tions, we swear that slavery must die ! for liberty must live 1 1 
And let all the people say, Amen ! 1 ! 

It is not our purpose to enter into any argument touching 
the proper solution of this perplexing problem which has thrown 
the apple of Eros into our Union ; which seeks to apply the in- 
cendiary's torch to our glorious temple of freedom. That it 
will be solved, there can be no rational doubt. Other nations 
have passed unscathed through ordeals as severe as ours. 
Feudalism, which grew up in the the Mediaeval ages, was abol- 
ished by the growing intelligence of the empires of the old 
world, though it was venerable with age and intrenched behind 
millions of capital. Slavery was next abolished, and the 
slave-trade, lucrative, extensive, and time-honored, was branded 
as piracy. Even the Autocrat of Russia has recently taken 
the chains from the millions of serfs in his vast empire. 

With such examples before us, with the light of the 19th 
century flashing all around us, with the eyes of the world upon 
us, and with an opportunity such as occurs seldom in the life- 
time of a nation, an opportunity of rising superior to mere 
selfish interests, of proving the nobility of our manhood, of 
treading the path of duty, though surrounded by perils, with so 
firm a step that our footprints may be seen across the ages, of 
acting for the welfare of unborn millions in all coming time, — 
with such incentives and opportunities, we cannot believe that 
this nation will falter or hesitate to tread the highway of free- 
dom which God hath cast up for it. We cannot believe that 
the glorious orb of our national prosperity, which has steadily 
climbed the heavens almost to the zenith, can be arrested by 
such a puny arm. The tide of empire, which is rising on this 
fair land, cannot be checked and rolled back by the whips and 
chains of slavery, but it will roll on, rising higher and higher, 
until it shall wash out every stain of oppression, until humanity 
shall be redeemed, and the hopes of the world realized in a 
grand jubilee of freedom, from land to land and sea to sea. 
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Art. III.— value OP A KNOWLEDGE OP NATURAL 

SCIENCE TO THE MINISTER. 

Ood's works are exhibited in boundless variety and extent. 
The most casual observer is delighted by some manifestations 
of skill and beauty. The heavens, with their ceaseless story 
of power, love, and design ; the earth, with its completeness 
and ever new wonders, speak, in language fitted for every ear, 
some inspiring word. The child may delight in the flower ; 
the student of little acquisition may find in the more open 
teachings of God's works, profit and interest; while to him who 
seeks earnestly and untiringly for instruction, the wonders 
and relations which others discover shall be more abounding in 
interest, while his range of vision shall be enlarged. 

All is from God ; and knowledge of his works and ways will 
give us truer thoughts and more intelligent apprehensions of 
him. So, when one would stand as his messenger upon the 
earth, he cannot reasonably refuse any inquiry which shall re- 
veal to his own heart and the hearts of mankind more of their 
heavenly Pather. In everything, and at every time, do we 
need to cry, <' Lord, give thy servant an understanding heart; 
teach me, for thou knowest." 

The Christian teacher stands near to God ; and if there is 
beauty, harmony, wonderful revelations and exhibitions of 
God, they are all meant for him. It is fitting that their lan- 
guage should touch and influence his heart. If a lily bends beneath 
its weight of loveliness, if there is music among the shining glo- 
ries of the firmament, if there is the tracery of God's finger sa- 
credly inclosed in the rock, if the earth has lessons of design 
and love, if the constitution of the human mind has any teach* 
ing, surely all must be for him who stands under the broad 
aegis of Divine truth, as its expounder and advocate. Ho 
needs them because they are telling, in their own chosen way, 
the great lesson of God, — God in his majesty, his love, his con- 
descension and power. In singing God's praises, we do not 
command the treble to be silent because it has not the fulness 
and power of the bass, nor the bass to cease its contribution 
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to harmony because it has not the gliding, sweet grace of the 
tenor. Nor do we forbid, in the hearty utterance of praise, 
the mingling of the feebler voices of childhood with those of 
mature years. It is all praise, and goes up to the same Father, 
though the significance of the parts may vary. An ignorant 
man may deny the bass its share in the psalm, — ^he deems it no 
tribute of praise, because it is not the treble, or the tenor ; — 
80 men have sometimes crowded out of notice that part of the 
great story of God which has not been found formally expressed 
'in his word : to a full understanding of him the teaching must 
come from every source, and blend in one united tribute. 

The thoughts of Ood, wherever expressed, are not. under- 
stood by a careless student. The word of revelation, as we 
find it in the Old Testament and in the New, reveals greater 
riches as it is studied more and more. No one thinks that 
it is to be apprehended, in its great abounding spiritual wealth, 
without much meditation, seeking and prayer ; so, too, should 
we not suppose that the utterances of God in the works of na- 
ture can be heard aright, except we listen long and carefully, 
and search diligently to know them. 

We are, perhaps, in danger of supposing that, while the study 
and examination of the Bible is necessary to an understanding 
of it, and to the gaining of its spirit, we may with safety pass 
by all and any other revelations which God has made to us of 
himself. If the work is from God, it is worthy of our careful 
thought, for nothing that comes from his hand is worthless or 
insignificant. Wisdom and skill cannot be unheeded in any of 
their manifestations, lest we in some degree regard as unwor- 
thy of our thoughts some expressions of God's mind. God is 
great, and all that he has created and given to us wears the 
stamp of greatness. We may despise nothing, for it is the 
property of a Divine Maker. We may see then, that from 
the peculiar connection with God and the revealing of God's 
character, the minister is placed in intimate relation to all that 
pertains to that character, to all that may exhibit it in greater 
beauty and fulness. 

Many are deterred, doubtless, from attempting to master the 
branches of natural science from the uncouth, foreign names 
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wilh which they abound. Here the difficulty yanishos before 
even a little exertion and pains. When once on their path, 
they are all easily overtaken, and one is surprised to see how 
quickly the names, which were barbarous enough at first, be- 
come familiar and intelligible as household words. It is only 
beginning to read in a new book. 

Another obstacle to such knowledge on the part of the min- 
ister, is found in the want of time to devote to any real earnest 
study. Let him be reminded that there is no study that may, 
in its place, be more profitable than this. The facts are easily 
retained, where others are soon forgotten. Phenomena sug- 
gest more powerfully than abstract arguments. There is no 
other department of inquiry which will bring greater pleasure, 
while it allures to higher joys and loftier walks.* Continuous, 
consecutive study is not so imperative in regard to the study 
of the natural sciences, as in many other departments, so that 
one may steal a little time to much profit. 

The minister may be induced to pursue it by being reminded 
of its relations to his work and usefulness, its necessity for 
his power and influence. This may be shown by the fact that 
from the ignorance of such studies, the Christian world works 
at a disadvantage in its encounters with unbelief. Theology 
may be progressive, without being careless and worldly ; it 
must be progressive if it would claim any connection with 
God's laws of thought and of mind, or maintain its hold upoa 
a progressive, vigorous race. As Christ drew his illustrations 
from the realm of nature to enforce the truths for the spirit, 
and thus linked nature and revelation, so it is lawful to seek 
for argument and support from that natural world, which, seen 
aright, clothes Calvary with new dignity and power, and gives 
to Divine love « tenderer, holier meaning. 

Many eminent and devout Christians have supposed, and still 
believe, that the whole tendency of science is toward skepticism, 
and that it is necessarily hostile to religion. From the laxity 
and want of discernment which have been exhibited by the Chris- 
tian world, and from their shrinking from an investigation of the 
real tendencies of science ; from the bold claims of the opposers 
of religion, when some new scientific discovery has been made, 
4» 
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we cannot wonder that the feeling Bhonld become somewhat 
general, that religion and scienoe are necessarily enemies. 
Men have onlj begun to exclaim in conBdence, <' Why should 
the Christian fear, for all is from God, and there needs only an 
interpreter to make all light centre upon revelation." Now, 
to be able to rectify this too prevalent mistake, to enlighten 
the Christian mind in regard to its Maker, to remove undae 
prejudices against the workings of science, is evidently his 
work who stands in the ministry of reconciliation. It is his 
precious privilege to declare : " The Lord our God is one Lord" 
— " no speech upon the pages of Revelation can be at variance 
with that of creation and Providence shown in his works." 

1. It is evident that, to combat unbelief successfully, the 
minister muit meet it, to some extent, upon its own chosen 
field. He can and ought to do this. The weapons of the 
Christian warrior must be changed to suit the enemies whom 
he encounters. Once it was necessary, for this purpose, to 
meet martyrdom with calmness and trust; again it was demand- 
ed of the disciple to be able to combat the errors of the church 
of Rome ; to-day the question is, how to meet the onsets of 
unbelief as we find it in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Now every previous form of error needed to be met in a special 
way, so does the one now prevailing. We are apt to forget 
the importance of the latter statement, and in consequence of 
such forgetfulness, we see faith, honest and downright, attempt- 
ing, with the clumsy enginery, — the bow and spear of a former 
age, — ^to cope with the rifle and howitzer of to-day in the ser- 
vice of infidelity. Irreligion, vanquished in one field and by 
one system of tactics, seeks other fields and invents new 
schemes and more effective weapons. It strives, by its perver- 
sion of the ends and facts of science, to make religion subordi- 
nate to science ; to rob religion of its power by making it an 
exact science, — thus producing a monstrous creation under the 
name of a scientific religion ; to establish, not only the forms of 
nature, but God himself under the control of fixed, unvarying 
laws — a Creator imprisoned within his own works ,* to make 
human actions the result of physical organization, depriving them 
•of all moral quality; to deny the possibility of any miracle. 
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The arguments used to enforce these teachings of infidelity 
are more or less familiar to the intelligent young men of every 
congregation, and often bear baleful fruit. The pastor can 
prevent, to a great degree, such disastrous results by acquaint- 
ing himself with the arguments of science to which they resort, 
and with the usual mode of reply. Without some such ade- 
quate acquaintance, his power to reach them will be seriously 
impaired. The very fact that he is unlearned in the depart- 
ments from which they receive strength, will give them a disre- 
spect for the teachings which ho is permitted to give. 

While in the schools the study of the branches of natural 
science is imperfect or wholly omitted, any great familiarity 
with it will depend upon the course pursued after engaging in 
pastoral labor. This, however, is too frequently omitted, so 
that many who occupy prominent positions in the ministry, are 
not able to understand even the arguments used with success 
by the defenders of the gospel on the ground where the foe 
must be met. 

It is an encouraging sign of the present age^ that the spirit 
of inquiry is so active. Thought is unrestrained ; the expres- 
sion of it untrammelled. This has, we are aware, many dis- 
coun|ging aspects at present, but inquiry is the mode of gaining 
truth and light, and when questions which the world is asking 
of religion are fairly made and fairly met, much will have been 
done toward reconciling the race to God. There is no skepti- 
cism necessarily dwelling in an inquiring spirit, when it comes 
to us with the questions which modern discovery and modern 
thought have pressed upon its attention. Doubtless, from mis- 
apprehension of the spirit of the questioner, and a reserve in 
meeting his inquiries, there has resulted a disappointment 
which has led directly to open infidelity. Men who think, will 
question, and God forbid that we should wish to check thought 
with a design of escaping the necessity of answering, or an 
amount of application which shall enable us to reply. 

Among the questions constantly recurring are those in regard 
to the i^reement of science with revelation ; what shall we be- 
lieve, is asked, in regard to the Mosaic account of creation ; 
how receive that of the Noachian Deluge ; how reconcile the 
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word of Holy Writ in regard to astronomical phenomena with 
the professed revelations of science ; what shall reconcile the 
seeming discrepancies with the developments of chemical laws ; 
what analogies, if any, are there between the scheme of redemp- 
tion and the coarse of nature ? Such questions, honestly or un- 
fairly, will come up constantly, in one form or another, for solu- 
tion, and he who has a real regard for truth, will feel that to 
turn away from them carelessly, or with impatience, as from the 
demands of a morbid curiosity, or a malignant spirit, would be 
to do violence to the truth, and sacrifice his influence. A feel- 
ing of confidence in the expounder of truth, — ^a conviction that 
fairness will be exercised, must be .produced, in order for a 
hearty attention to the message of gi*ace. Christian dignity, 
manliness and love, will suggest a fair hearing and a faithful 
answer to those who seek light, and to those who walk in the 
darkness, believing it to be light. 

How shall the untaught minister behold and refute the great 
faith of the infidel, who, finding it impossible to credit the ac- 
count of successive creations in Genesis, can yet believe that, 
from the most inconsiderable forms of life, there came to be 
developed the reasoning and doubting man, capable of finding 
an illustrious ancestry in the oyster or the star-fish, wh\ph, by 
successive development through the types of fish, bird and 
quadruped, became man I How teach him that, if the science 
to which he trusts be true, there must appear traces of an in- 
termediate state, some sketch of the form of life from which it 
was passing to the future form ; how show him that nature 
gives each form, perfect in itself, and as a distinct creation, just 
as revelation itself declares ; how point out the fallacy of theories 
of development, by showing it to be the revelation of natural 
science that there are no traces of lower forms preceding the 
high<xr, which would be the case if there was a place of devel- 
opmen\, but that the higher form came earliest upon the stage 
of life ; how show that, therefore, no transformation could have 
taken place without the interposition of miracle, in which case, 
too, his theory is dissipated ? Many attempts have been made 
to reply to this tl^eory by metaphysical arguments, but by none 
except this derived from the records of nature, kept to vindi- 
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cate her Creator, can it be refuted. The revelations of geolo- 
gy and of physiology, give the beginning and the end of spo^ 
ciesy but tell ns no story of development from form to form. 

One of the strongest arguments against a revelation from 
God, as we have it in the Scriptures, is that Ood never inter- 
feres with the operations of nature, and that there is no reason 
to expect any such interference for the purpose of making 
known his will. Natural science shows that the mighty changes 
in and upon the earth, exhibit a series of such direct interfer- 
ences and miraculous agencies ; it shows that miracles are not 
unknown in the history of the world, — ^not excrescences of na* 
ture, but regular means employed by Ood in his government 
and providence ; that the miracles of Christ were only a repe- 
tition of His way in working in times before. Every source 
which shows ns that God has a direct agency in the affairs of 
the world, that he is a personal God, is a help to faith and a 
discomfiture to unbelief. Infinite benevolence fitted man's 
abode by miracle for his presence, and it is compatible with that 
benevolence to work by miracle to save him to whom cen- 
turies of creations pointed with a hand tremulous from ea- 
gerness, as the hand of the prophets, when the form of 
the Redeemer appeared in triumph on the field of spiritual 
vision. 

2. The value of natural science to the minister is further 
seen in this : that it furnishes him with additional illustrations 
of God's attributes. Wisdom and benevolence are wonderfully 
displayed in the order and plan of creation. There are no 
marks of confusion, no traces of chance. The insight which 
God has permitted us to gain into his marvellous counsels, is a 
prophecy of that future, when the song of praise shall seem to 
come from myriads of objects which are dumb now. The en- 
during rock, only perchance thought of as a hinderance, may 
once have anticipated the desire of the feeble plant for immor- 
tality, and safely sealed up the tender texture that, to all time, 
it might keep some trace of the hand that fashioned it, and 
which it was designed to honor. 

We may read the love of life and the fear of death, the affec- 
tion for offspring, in the records of ancient life — characteristics 
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to come forth heightened and tempered in man. There are 
•xhibited striking proofs of benevolence ai\^ wisdom in the ex- 
treme carefulness in the preparation of the earth for man. 
The great primeval forests went down in ruin, that they might 
do some noble service for man, by giving him coal for his com- 
fort. The fruit-bearing trees, yielding the peach, the orange, 
the apple and the cherry, were placed upon the earth only just 
before the hand was made that should gather them, and the 
taste provided that should desire them. The beautiful garden 
had no existence till it was soon to submit to one who should 
dress and keep it. The trees, grasses, corn, wheat, and all 
grain-bearing herbs, belong to the age of man alone. This is 
true, also, of those plants which we love for ornament and fra- 
grance, the rose, the lily, and the families to which they belong, 
as well as those which we need for medicine. The bee just 
preceded man, as if to tell him that his age was sweetest and 
most blessed. The useful and domestic animals, adding so 
materially to our happiness and comfort, came into being at a 
time when the great convulsions of nature were over, and the 
reign of peace established for man. In these objects, furnished 
for our pleasure, we may find a rebuke to that harsh, stern 
character that would exclude all that tends to make life more 
abounding in cheer and beauty, — often believed to be useless, 
and the seeking of them sinful. The flower, the varied land- 
scape, point surely and sweetly to the innocence and the need 
of cultivating the tasteful and the beautiful in our natures. In 
God's economy, everything performs some important service, 
revealing, in all its relations, marks of design from which we 
gain valuable suggestions in regard to the fact and nature of 
God's existence. 

God's providence is impressed upon us by the study of nat- 
ural science. It assures us of a God that hears and answers 
prayer. It furnishes powerful arguments of his special care 
and interposition in behalf of the race and of the individual. 
What the systems of theology frequently fail to make clear in 
these respects, the works of God declare openly. There is no 
speech nor language coming from them that is not eloquent for 
God ; they tell one harmonious story of the same gracious 
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By seeking an acqaaintance with the natural sciences, he will 
be put more in sympathy and fellowship with thera. The habit 
of observation will be improved; and cause others to look upon 
him more as one of themselves. Such habits as will thus be 
given, will gain esteem and love, by making his parishioners 
feel that he has an interest in, and an appreciation of, the deli- 
cate, useful, and interesting concerns of daily thought and in- 
quiry in the homes he visits. He may, besides, in a high and 
proper sense, find 

*' Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.'' 

If one should take a polished metallic plate, and strew it 
with fine sand, and then cause any key of the organ to be 
struck, he would find the sand, as if endued with life, arrang- 
ing itself into regular, symmetrical, mathematical figures ; inan- 
imate matter arranging itself in order and beauty at the com- 
mand of musical sound. May we not find in this an illustration 
of the change which seems to take place in the works of Ood, 
when, with the tones of Christian knowledge, hope and love, 
the heart comes into their presence. So, too, the heart takes 
form and symmetry according to the sounds it catches from 
revolving systems, from records of providence and works of 
love. 

6. The knowledge of natural science will give the minister 
power over a class of minds that would else not be reached. 
Practical men will be influenced by the fact that he is some- 
what acquainted with the branches that occupy them. He as- 
sumes new dignity in their eyes, and the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion possesses for them new interest and value, when they see 
its advocate sharing in the inquiries that claim their thought. 
The farmer may be interested by the facts of chemistry as 
applied to his lands and crops. The class to which the far- 
mer belongs, is one that must see in learning some practical 
benefit, or it becomes the object, too often, of reproach ; but 
by showing him that the tendency of learning is to advance 
him, give him new power over the earth, his estimate of educa- 
tion and those who possess it will be ennobled. The minister 
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labora and pressing cares. Fit-Id. l^rtr u- •t-ci i.jl 
soothe and cheer by their neverKwa-v:: T.-r^-yn-- ,ir- i^^u- 
iogs- Even the rock, dumb to him o' n -. --r— mi:-. - » i| 
seem eloquent to the discemiuf ojint. " ," l-.-»-- »;:. ti 
fragrance and its story of flim win air-; ,, .^ -^ -,.^. j^ -i^ 
field, with it* beauty of formalioL :l .r* , r r.-.^n ^,.t 
benevolence, wins the mind to uvvLl r-.i^it. ■.'.. 

Many of the things we learu ii^r^ i- «■ ^ut' -,*^tv-v«' 
doubtless, with life ; for they wil n.-: ^ ..-.,- .. ;.^ 'i-,;.* 
world; but the knowledge we isiii •. ,-j , ,■ , r-',^ ^ i 
give new power to the Bonf tlcj *:::, .■ g-^ v-.r.r,.; v* 
tiirone to Him forever asd erer. Tu^^ w ; -., y- ,'i ^t ^^ 
have spoken may be helps tti pieij iuu » ^ ^.^ „.„.. ;, »,^ 
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eminence ia the ministerial work is more dependent npoii 
bis habits of study after he enters the field of actual labor , 
than upon the acquisitions of the schools or of any previoos 
study. 



abt. IV.— gospel discipline in the church. 

The church is a voluntary association for Christian purposes. 
David and Jonathan made a covenant with each other, because 
of a wonderful love between them, passing the love of women. 
Theirs was a free will covenant. So is ours, when we enter in- 
to union with fellow Christians to constitute a church. No 
man is there by compulsion. To be, or not to be, in the out- 
ward oi^anic membership, is a matter over which no second 
party has control. 

One may be in the general church of the First Bom, whose 
names are written in heaven, and so be under obligation him- 
self to walk according to the great principles of the gospel, 
laid down by its Author, and yet be no member of a church or- 
ganization. 

Another may take on himself all the outward relations of 
the church, and still have no part nor lot in the matter of a 
spiritual life. 

These two classes are, however, exceptional. True Chris- 
tians generally enter into union with some local organized 
church ; while irreligious men usually prefer an outside standing. 

The church local, organic, and denominational, adopts some 
well-defined principles as the basis of its existence ; some rules 
of self-government. 

Ours adopts the New Testament as its rule of faith and 
practice. But, as various sentiments and doctrines in the pro- 
fessions of numerous denominations and individuals claim equal- 
ly to be based on the word of God, our churches long since, by 
tiieir representatives in General Conference, defined their 
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doctriDal views of the Bible in a little book, called ^ A Treatise 
on the Faith of the Freewill Baptists;" putting into connection 
therewith certain rules for the government of the various 
organizations embraced in the denomination ; and also a most 
excellent covenant, to be adopted by our churches. 

That gospel discipline is of vital importance to the church, 
cannot be questioned. That it is often and grossly neglected, 
is demonstrated by most unhappy proofs. 

The first question which the consideration of this subject 
suggests, is : 

WHAT IS GOSPEL DISCIPLIKE? 

1. It is that care which the church exercises over the doc- 
trines and principles of its members. 

That the members of a church should be of one heart and 
one mind, is essential to its peace. To study the things that 
make for peace, is its prescribed duty. When a Christian or- 
ganization has set up its standard of doctrinC; and its original 
members have confidence in its truth and utility, they have a 
right to require each new member to bring to their union a 
similar faith. '' If there come any unto you and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed." 

When the church is organized, or adds new members to its 
number, it has a right to require oneness of faith, as of old. 
^ When the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul ;" and as Paul recommends, '< Of one mind and 
one mouth glorifying God ;" " that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you." *^ But that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and the same judg- 
ment," and so <' live in peace, that the God of love and peace 
shall be with you." 

Another passage will aid us in this definition : '' A man that 
is an heretic, after the first and second admonition reject." 
And that rejection implies the duty of the church to exclude 
heresy, which is false religious sentiment, even at the sacrifice 
of some of its members. The church at Ephesus practiced 
Bpon this principle, and so received, in a distinguished manner, 
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the approval of God, when he says, '< I know how thou hast 
tried them which say they are apostles and are not, and hast 
found them liars." Sunlight cannot be clearer than the duty 
of the church) to see that its members walk in the truth. We 
hear it often said, no matter what a man's faith is, what his prin- 
ciples are, if only his life is right 1 This assumption overlooks 
the fact that out of the heart, where doctrines and principles 
hold supreme sway, comes the life. The life is the tree ; these 
are its roots. Whatever sap they gather is sent up into the 
branches, and comes out in blossom and fruit. Make the foun- 
tain clear, and the streams shall be clear, and sweet, and beau- 
tiful. What mischief often comes of a loose theology I Free- 
willism and the rights of conscience, so called, are set up as a 
justification for canonizing every foolish theory which weak 
heads and unstable souls can invent, and the church is cursed 
for its puritanical slowness in seeing their beauty. 

2. Oospel discipline is thai care which the church exercises ' 
over the life and charcM^er of its members. 

One branch of this duty relates to personal offences. '' If 
thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault be- 
tween thee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. If not, then take with thee one or two 
more, so that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. Then if he neglect to hear thee, 
tell it to the church. But if he neglect to hear the church, let 
him be to thee as an heathen man and a publican." How ad- 
mirably clear, simple and plain, is this process of discipline for 
differences among brethren. And let it be remembered, this is 
the law of Christ. 

Another class of offences may arise from the weakness of 
human nature, and from the forces of temptation by which a 
well-meaning brother is overpowered and led astray. In ref- 
erence to such, apostolic wisdom says : '' Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness," not forgetting' that temptation and 
the danger of yielding is the common lot. 

But a third, and more distressing class, of pffenccs, is found 
in those whose lives are openly corrupt. Among these the 
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apostle eomnerateSy ^ a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, 
orarailer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner;" "disorderly 
uralkers," " heretics," " having a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof." 

In reference to all these, he charges the church to withdraw 
itself; "not to keep company," "no not to eat," "reject," 
^let them be as heathen men and publicans," " have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them." 

3. Another branch of gospel discipline appears in the work 
which the church puts into the hands of its members, and the 
means of Christian culture which it secures to them. 

That the church is an organization for securing the highest 
possible happiness to its members in this life merely, is a wide- 
spread error. That we enter it as we do a railroad train, to 
find a cushioned seat in a well-warmed car, propelled by a 
power about which wo have no concern and no responsibility, 
accompanied by gentlemanly conductors, who only ask us occa- 
sionally to show our tickets ; and so to find our way to heaven 
with the greatest possible velocity and the least possible incon- 
renience to ourselves, is a like misconception of the true mis- 
sion of tb€ church and the responsibilities of the individual 
Christian. 

" Go work in my vineyard," is God's command ; and " war- 
ring a good warfare," is equally the dictate of apostolic expe- 
Hence and example. The great commission, " Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature," evidently 
contemplates both these branches of Ohristian activity and 
church enterprise. The true purpose of a Christian organiza- 
tion is the combination of power to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment o( greater Christian work — ^work fob God. Why, then, 
is not the duty of the church to put into the hands of its mem- 
bers means of Christian labor and Christian culture clear ? 

Taking this broad view of the subject, the departments of 
gospel discipline are these : — ^First. The department of spirit- 
uality. Second. The department of intellectuality. Third. 
The department of benevolence. Fourth. The department of 
reformation. 

5* 
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1. The department of Spirituality. Spirituality is that 
which makes a man a Christian, and gives him his distinctive 
character as in contrast with that of other men. It embraces 
his devotional spirit and practice ; the exercise of his Christian 
talents ; developed and finding their uses and channels of ac- 
tion in his prayers and religious teachings ; in his own domes- 
tic circle ; in his personal labors to win other souls to the 
love of Christ ; in his participation in social worship, with 
prayers, exhortations and singing. To the discharge of these 
duties, and the maintenance of this spiritual life, we are sol- 
emnly pledged. The church has a right to expect it of as, — 
is bound by its covenant to render us its sympathy and cooper- 
ation, and never overlook or neglect its interest in our spiritual 
welfare. 

If this department of Christian work be neglected, all else 
will be of little value. Intellectuality, benevolence, and refor- 
mation will rise only to the dignity of a respectable humanity, 
— ^a decent civilization. These elements are to be embodied 
in the church, and crowned with an overmastering Divinity. 
These are but the functional channels of religion while spiritu- 
ality is its soul. 

2. That the church has an interest in the Intellectual culture 
of its membership, who can doubt ? This department embraces 
our home instruction, led by the Bible as our chief text-book, 
the common education of the schools, seminaries and colleges ; 
and especially the religious instruction of the Sabbath schools, 
and the Christian newspaper. These interests may not have 
entered into the guardianship of the church generally by the 
terms of its compact; but they are no less important to its 
welfare and growth, and should therefore be the subject of its 
watchful vigilance. 

The church expects its members to know something. It 
should aid them to know much. Discipline should be applied 
in this direction, to prompt souls, till that old proverb shall be 
changed, and the children of light shall become wiser in their 
generation than the children of this world. 

Beligion is not a sentiment merely ; a thing wholly emotion- 
al. It has a right to the possession and uses of intellectuality 
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ia lis best development. Then, the work of the church is 
chieflf on mind. Men array the power of a strong intelligence 
against God, against the claims of the gospel. The chnrch 
should be able to meet them with an eqnal mental power, made 
more potent by the inspirations of Christian grace. Religion 
leads to the highest realms of thought. Higher mental culture 
is well nigh indispensable to a more exalted moral life. By its 
forces man is lifted from animalism to godlikeness. It helps 
to qualify the soul for its future among the most exalted intelli- 
gences in the universe. Thus does our church promise glory in 
the future. * 

3. The department of Benevolence makes to itself friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. The church opens channels 
for the noblest use of wealth, which would otherwise be appro- 
priated to selfish ends, and so constitute a bar to the success 
of Christianity. It feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, and 
relieves a thousand distresses which the constantly recurring 
calamities of life thrust upon mankind. It builds churches and 
institutions of learning and charity. It stocks the treasuries of 
benevolent societies with funds to give the religious tract, the 
Christian treatise to the poor ; — ^to give the Bible and send the 
gospel to the heathen ; — to educate and sustain the ministry in 
its work for God and the church. 

Benevolence is the dictate of the Spirit of Christ, and a de- 
mand of our nature. The means of its indulgence and exercise 
are always within our reach. He who has an open eye, a 
heart of sympathy, and a purse of capacity, will not want for 
opportunities to serve God with his money. But wealth has 
been so long subservient to selfishness and corruption, that the 
chnrch has not till recently learned how to trust it in the hands 
of God and use it in his service. Here, then, is a demand for 
gospel discipline, here a method of Christian << driU " of a high- 
ly interesting character. Covetousness is an idolatry that ex- 
cludes from heaven, and yet its monstrous growth in the church 
is but little checked by discipline. The substitution of a 
broad charity in the place of narrow-minded selfishness is. 
scarcely regarded as ^' a consummation devoutly to be wished." 
4. The department of Reformation. The antagonism of 
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Christianity to the spirit and practice of the world, makes the 
church necessarily a reformatory organization ; inasmuch as 
the purpose of its contest with sin is not to crash and destroy, 
bat to rescue and save the sinner. Raising the standard of 
holiness, it secures reformation in the life of the individual man 
who comes to its ranks. Meeting the organized forces of sin, 
it must lift up its voice and set itself against whatever is array* 
ed in opposition to Ood. Thus it becomes its mission to make 
war upon such popular forms of vice as are not reached by law 
and made disreputable by the administration of public justice. 
Some of these are ^bbath breaking, intemperance, slavery. 
In these and other branches of reformatory enterprise, the true 
position of the church is in the front rank. Here its vital func- 
tions manifest themselves. Here it may make division and 
create agitation, but it does real, prcu^ictd Christian wcrk; — 
is a worker together with God. 

In this department, the coming Christian finds an ample field 
for the most exalted ambition ; use for the largest spiritual 
power, intellectual strength, and the broadest benevolence. 
Here he develops the noblest heroism, works out his own sal- 
vation, receives the smile of Ood, and exults in the divine con- 
sciousness 4hat his life is not a blank. 

That discipline is only applicable to the erring, the wander- 
ing, the sinning, is a fatal mistake. Entrance into the church 
should be the occasion of a most intimate acquaintance with 
the new member. What is his character ? what his talents 
and capacities, his temperament ? what can he do for Ood and 
man ? what are his weaknesses and infirmities ? should be as 
carefully known as when a soldier enters the service of his 
country. Much is lost by a headlong reception of men into 
the church without such knowledge, and by the neglect of them 
when once admitted, as though their success were thereby put 
beyond a contingency. Free, social, brotherly kindness should 
ever mark the intercourse of members of thet Christian family. 
Building each other up in a godly life should be so earnest, so 
constant, so affectionate, that salvation shall be as a wall of 
fire, round about the church. Then shall this discipline of 
Christian enterprise protect us from the inroads of backsliding. 
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A lai^e share of the sorrows of Zion over her eaptive sons and 
daughters shall be avoided. The occasions of her sitting in 
JDdgment on the wrongs of her fallen ones, shall be greatly 
diminished. Oreater peace, higher joy, and happier nsefhlness 
shall follow a wise and better application of discipline for the 
training of men and women for the church, for Ood, for heav- 
en, as well as for their recovery from a fall ; — their rescue 
from the power of the destroyer. 
The second chief inquiry which this subject suggests, is : 

WHT 6H0ULI) FAITHFUL OOSP£L DISCIPLINE BE HAINTAIMBD TN 

THE CHUBGH? 

1. The motives to its neglect are selfish and unreasonable. 
Every neglect of Christian duty is, and must be, selfish. 
The motives to the neglect of church discipline are sometimes 
there : the pastor fears the loss of support^ — ^the loss of some 
friendship which it is desirable to retain^ — ^the loss of numbers 
which shall affect his reputation abroad ;— or it may be, from 
sheer laziness, which discards the idea of doing anything like 
work or warfare^ — ^for the very love of ease and quiet. Some- 
times touching one member with discipline affects a whole fam- 
ily, or series of families, interwoven in the domestio^relations. 
In other cases a general indifference to spiritual things pervades 
the whole church, so that no man dares to ask his brother, 
why doest thou thus ? All eyes are full of motes, so that 
none can see even the beams by which others are affected. 
Or, it may be, we depend upon a hoped-for revival, which shall 
born up the hay, wood and stubble, and bring our Christian 
family again into loving brotherhood. 

To state these motives is to show their unmistakable selfish- 
ness and bald unreasonableness. A minister should always have 
higher interests to guard than the quantity of his salary ; — 
higher friendship to secure than the friendship of men,— -«ven 
the friendship) of God, which is greater. Then it is a false 
idea that a minister's greatness is measured by the numbers 
gathered into his church. One of the smallest ministers of our 
thousand gathered the largest church in the denomination^ 
while men of superior talent, real greatness, and masterly abili- 
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ijf have had but limited snccess in the outward work of the 
nunistry. A sonnd-minded brother was once heard to say to a 
pastor, who one year secured two dozen converts to the church, 
and the next, by faithful discipline, effected the expulsion of a 
dozen unworthy members, that the work of the latter year was 
the greatei* blessing to the church, — the greater reformation. 
Then a lazy lover of ease ought to be turned out of the ministry, 
at the risk of being doomed to that region of which we read 
in the theology of a modern sect, one of whose cardinal princi- 
ples is the '' sleepy doctrine." 

Family ties will be affected by discipline only where the par- 
ties love friends more than Christ, — are themselves in need of 
discipline, — or have not sufficient mentaf breadth to compre- 
hend the necessities of Christian duty, of church and covenant 
obligation. Tenderness and sound discretion should doubtless 
be exercised. But faithfulness to Ood and the church should 
stand above all inferior considerations. 

General backsliding-demands general reformation, but which 
is wisest, to indulge a waiting hope for that as a cure-all of 
church delinquency, or go about our work in a manly spirit, and 
so prepare the way of the Ijord for a coming in the spirit and 
power of a revival 7 

Towering above all these time-serving and selfish considera- 
tions, rises the one grand question, What is duty ? What the 
law of Christ ? When that is answered, the loyal, manly Chris- 
tian, minister or church, will not hesitate. '' Forward" will 
ring out from the pulpit, and reverberate all along the lines of 
Ood*s sacramental host; and forward will be the order of the 
day. 

2. The continued existence of the church dq^ends on the 
faithful exercise of discipline. 

The tendency to disregard and neglect church obligations, 
already wide-spread, is constantly becoming painfully and fear- 
fully extensive. Traitors and seceders may yet outnumber the 
loyal, and multitudes already stand in the church as our border 
slave State citizens stand, between the North and South. 
They wait to see which side proves the stronger. That set- 
tled, their minds are made up. If the South succeeds, Mary- 
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knd; Kentucky and Missoari go with them, as naturally and as 
surely as a bewildered horse plunges back into a burning stall, 
from which some kind hand has songht to rescue him. So it is 
in the church. Thousands there are so weak, so childishly 
weak in their religions character, that they wait only to be 
bor&e down by the superior forces of sin, that they may cnt 
loose the more successfully from all the bonds of church union 
and Christian cross-bearing. They create a large demand for 
that charity which covers a mnltitude of sins. They make am- 
ple room for obedience to the apostolic injunction, " We then 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves." What though this labor exhaust 
half the strength of the church, and cut short one-half its pro- 
gress in the jworld's reformation 7 The process must be kept 
up) or, practically, the great church union is broken, and these 
men are lost. The discipline of labor, of watch-care, and often 
of trial, must be kept in constant activity, to protect these vac- 
illatiDg souls from falling under the power of the rebellious 
confederacy of Satan and sin. 

Our country is this day illustrating the necessity for disci- 
pline as a condition of the national life. The present war, so 
far as it is prosecuted by the government, is an application of 
discipline under the terms of the national covenant. Abandon 
this painful discipline, and you sacrifice the whole country ; 
the rights and liberties of the people ; the sacred achievements 
of the past ; the glory of the present, and the grandest hopes 
of the future. 

So is it with the church. Not only is its life, prosperity and 
perpetuity dependent on discipline, but so are the achievements 
of the apostles, fathers, and martyrs. The glory of its present 
progress, and its future hopes of the world's reconciliation to 
God, are dashed away by revolutionary faction and disorder, 
demoralization and corruption. 

Another illustration of this great principle may be seen in 
the constant and stringent drill and discipline of the soldiers 
who make the country's army of six hundred and sixty thousand 
at this time. Who but a madman would attempt a battle wjth- 
oat first exercising the soldiery in the art of war, — military 
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drills — army diseipline? Without it, the government would be 
left to fall, an unresisting prey, into the hands of the thieves, 
robbers, murderers and human bloodhounds of the Southern 
rebellion in less than thirty days. 

The enemy at war with the church is the marshalled host 
who crowd the camp of the leader of the Great Bebettion 
against God, 

^* Whose utmost power with adverse power opposed, 
In dubious battle on the plains of heaven.^ 

Six thousand years drill and practiced war on man, make him 
a formidable antagonist to be resisted, and he will be over- 
come only by the most constant and untiring vigilance, with 
the whole armor on each day and hour, and every man at his 
post. If, then, the vital existence of the church is endangered 
by the neglect of discipline, who shall question its momentous 
importance ? Who will slumber in the midst of dangers which 
threaten the overthrow of the temple of saltation, — the city or 
oar God ? 

. 3. Gospel discipline is essential to the perfection of the church 
-as Christ's representative before the world. 

Absolute perfection is nowhere looked for in this life, nor is 
it revealed as a possible acquisition this side of heaven. But 
a state of high religious attainment is revealed as our present 
duty, and ample grace is pledged to secure it When Paul 
had made progress in the Christian life, which entitled him to 
bo reckoned chief both among Christians and apostles, we still 
find him pressing toward the mark. Guided by inspiration, he 
represents Christ as so loving the church, as to give himself for 
it; that he might sanctify it, wash it, and so make it a glorious 
church, without spot or wrinkle, holy and without blemish. 
With such a character, the church becomes Christ's representa- 
tive before men. Letting its light shine, it becomes, in its 
moral excellence, a power fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners. When this is 
its character and this its influence, then does it effectually 
sp^ak to the men in its presence. Then is it the light of Ihe 
world. 
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The judgment of the world pretty accaratelj decides what 
constittttes one a Christian, or many a church. It looks to us 
for a true imitation of Christ. It often neglects and curses 
bim because, bearing his name, we misrepresent him by an un« 
worthy life. So men often excuse themselves into ruin because 
they do not see Christ in us. It is not claimed that discipline 
is everything ; but without it the church is unsanctified, unclean, 
spotted, wrinkled, blemished and unholy ; and therefore utterly 
incapable of reflecting the glory of Christ on the hearts of 
men. With it, every man is expected to be in his place, doing 
his duty, letting his light shine, pressing forward, keeping step 
to the music of salvation. Desertions, treachery and reproach 
mostly cease. Men have confidence in religion and in its 
friends, the chief outward Carriers to their salvation are thrown 
down, and Zion moves onward in the greatness of her strength, 
gaining victories over new hearts, which find redemption under 
her influence. 

4. By faithful gospel discipline the church is made efficient 
in winning souls to Christ. 

God ordains a deeply interesting trinity of Christian work. 
First, to care for our own soul. Second, to honor Him* 
Third, to help our brother. We put his honor between the 
other two, because we go up to that mount of Christian emi- 
nence by the highway of our own reconciliation. A proper 
care for our own souls constitutes our approach to God. The 
measure of our personal interest in religion determines the 
quantity and quality of the power with which we glorify Him» 
Beaching that height, and drinking the pure joys of regenera- 
tion, with the light of the Divine presence all around us, the 
soul scarce enjoys its own salvation an hour before it asks 
what it can do for the souls of men on the plain belo*w, to bring 
them to the mount of this transfiguration. 

Here, endued with power from oa high, we are ready for 
whatever the Saviour commands. Here, with the promptness 
and earnestness that brought him from the bosom of the 
Father, He commands, — Go ye into all the world, which is the 
field. There gather the ripe harvest already perishing. Bring 
6 
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to my garner Iho full sbeaves. ^nd lo, I am with you. Plain- 
ly enoagh does this experience and this revelation indicate oar 
chief Christian work, — the work of winning seals. By its 
prosecution our spiritual functions are enlarged, our Christian 
joys increased. Going forward in this exalted work, we gro?r 
up into Christ, till we attain a perfect manly stature, securing- 
ability to withstand every foe ; strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might. 

Entering into union with the visible church, we neither 
divide nor diminish our responsibility or our work. We take 
with us every Christian obligation, and add thereto some noble 
voluntary sacrifice in our mutual brotherhood covenant. We 
go there to augment our own power for Christian service ; to 
help our brother, and with him the more effectually to '' stand 
up for Jesus." In that union we chiefly aim at the more effectual 
persuasion of sinners to the Christian life. To this work some 
have given their utmost strength — their lives ; but the number 
is by far too small. A still larger portion of the church ac- 
cord to this noble work the eminence in Christian enterprise, 
chiefly by their frequent confessions of shortcoming and little 
success. 

The church generally admits its duty in this direction by- 
providing meeting houses, ministers, and other means of re- 
ligious influence for the people. That there is in the church a 
power, too much of which is latent, that ought to find ample 
room for action in this work, cannot be denied. That men in 
every nation are perishing for want of this help, is fearfully 
true. Is the lack of discipline chargeable with this high crime 
of the neglect of souls ? Shall the world ask for salvation as 
four million men ask for freedom at the hands of our army, 
and shall we sleep on our arms, or waste our strength in 
exhaustive play ? Shall we not rather hear while God bids us 
go forward ? 

The question, how may the church increase its efficiency in 
winning souls 7 is a great and vital one. That inquiry should 
be raised and earnestly considered, vnth a view to the attain- 
ment to the end which it suggests. 
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Taking the idea of gospel discipline as here set forth; em- 
bracing the dodrinej the practice^ and the delinquency, we shall 
Bee that its application will, in a great measure, remedy the 
defect. 

Let the church stand on the truth. Let it be purified 
of the falsehoods and speculations of the selfish, the scheming, 
the ignorant, who think themselyes wise, and set up their 
folly instead of God's wisdom. Let it return to the spirit and 
power of the faith once delivered to the saints, and it shall 
be able to hold gospel truth to the hearts of men as a mirror 
to the face. In its illustrations of that gospel shall they see 
the light of God and the life to come. Then shall the bewil- 
derment of a thousand human theologies pass away like misty 
shadows ; and on the vision of men shall the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arise with heavenly healing for the soul. 

Let the church demonstrate, by its faithful practical godli- 
ness, the excellence and superiority of religion as a system, ex- 
alting the man in every department of his being, ''having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come," 
and it has the guarantee of a present, helping Saviour, who 
draws and turns the hearts of man. 

With such forces and such a leader, it shall go on conquering 
and to conquer. <' Then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thine health shall spring forth speedily; and thy right- 
eousness shall go before thee ; the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy rere-ward." 
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Art. v.— life AND LETTERS OF JOHN ANGELL 

JAMES.* 

The Amorican publishers have brought out '' The Life and 
Letters of John Angell James'' in an attractive form. If this 
volume does not obtain a very extensive circulation, it is not 
their fault. It is too large to be read by the chief por- 
tion of those who feel a deep interest in the subject of this 
biography. This fact, however, renders a smaller and more 
popular volume not only possible, but certain. If Mr. Dale 
himself neglects to supply so manifest a want, others will not. 
Mr. James, as he himself often confessed, was not a great schol- 
ar. He was not a great theologian. He was, however, a 
great preacher in the best sense. His was the genius to give 
new force and attractiveness to things common-place — a sort of 
genius more important to the ministry than to any other call- 
ing. He was thus a man for the people, and his own auto- 
biography in this volume furnishes a good specimen to him 
who shall present this life to the people in much smaller com- 
pass. This work will, however, be read by many laymen, 
and, what is more in accordance with the desire of Mr. James, 
if desire he still feel about it, it will preach through preachers 
to many millions. ' It seems to us it would be almost impossible 
for any minister to read it without a new sense of duty to do 
something to stir up the gift within him. 

Mr. James was pastor of an independent, or Congregational, 
ohurch in Birmingham, one of the largest manufacturing towns 
of England. It is a little over a hundred miles northwest of 
London, in the very heart of England, and emphatically one of 
the workshops of that country. Its population is nearly a 
quarter of a million. Next to hardware, the chief of its pro- 
ductions are ornamental and furnishing goods. Though its 

* The Life Ain> Letters of John Angell James ; Including an 
Unpublished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. Dale, M. A., 
his Colleague and Successor. New York : Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 1861. 
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situation is admirable for business, it has little to commend it 
in the way of natural scenery. Art has done much to beautify 
its suburbs, especially Edgebaston, in which Mr. James resided. 
A spirit of enterprise pervades Birmingham, which makes it 
seem more like home to an American traveller than even Man- 
chester or Glasgow. 

It is almost impossible for one who has never visited a coun- 
try cursed with a State church, to apprehend the difficulties 
with which Dissenters in England have to contend. Nearly all 
the men of great wealth are connected with the State church. 
Nearly all the educational advantages of the nation are monop- 
olized by that church. So with political and social distinc- 
tions. The spirit of caste, in almost every conceivable way, 
crushes the efforts of dissenters to rise in learning and social 
position. The thing that the American traveller most laments, 
is that dissenters themselves so tamely submit to their disabil- 
ities. By different views and divisions, they seem to be as 
powerless to resist the oppression of the church, as the free 
States in this country have hitherto been to resist the slave- 
holding faction that has been leading our country, by swift 
steps, toward ruin. It seems absolutely ludicrous that any 
Englishman even should propose, as the cure of our national 
sin and shame, to import, in addition, the ivational sin and 
shame of England. Civil war, with all its evils, seems hardly 
so great as the tame submission to the State church of Eng- 
land. Mr. James, though a man of almost unbounded charity, 
dealt heavy blows against the crying evil of his own land in his 
earlier days, and, notwithstanding suspicions to the contrary, 
he remained a faithful dissenter. It seems to us that Birming- 
ham itself has in it a spirit more favorable to dissenters than 
most places in England. It may be that the Influence and pow- 
er of Mr. James contributed much to that spirit, or that spirit 
prepared the way for the manifestation of his power and influ- 
ence. We believe, however, the latter view has more truth in 
it than the former. 

The tameness of English dissenters has been passing away 
in later years, and will yet give place to an indignant resistance 
to wrongs. In the day that dissenters awake fully to the sense 
6* 
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of tho shameful oppression that has borne them down, all Eng- 
land will tremble with the convulsions of civil war, unless the 
oppressor prevents his own destruction by speedily conceding 
to the oppressed their rights. When that day comes in Eng- 
land, and when the last slave shall be set at liberty in America^ 
the two countries will dwell together in. brotherly unity, and 
set an example of true Christian civilization to other nations. 
Till then, it will not be difficult to answer the question, 
^ whence come wars and fightings among you ?'' 

The tameness of English dissenters to the wrongs they 
suffer at the hands of the State church, has many ways of 
manifesting itself. One of the most sickening among them is 
the fact that it is almost the rule, that the moment a dissenter 
comes to any considerable distinction by wealth or talent, he 
passes over to the " Establishment," as the State church is 
sometimes called. What may be called a sort of spiritual 
flunkeyism, induces dissenters, as soon as they gain a position 
by which to elevate and bless their own cause, to surrender to 
the life-long oppressor, and even to serve him in the humblest 
capacity. We see something of this same spirit in this coun- 
try, in the cases of those who, without a change in their convic- 
tions, pass over from small denominations to large, thus sinking 
themselves from positions of extended usefulness to those 
where their influence is almost imperceptible. But, in times 
that we hope will never come back again, political life in this 
country afforded an exact parallel. We well remember the 
times when it was expected, as a matter of course, that the man 
who was anti-slavery at home, would do the meanest biddings of 
slavery in Congress. If he had been the President of the anti- 
slavery society at home, we expected him, when President of 
the United States, to sign the Fugitive Slave bill. 

But among dissenters in England, the evil mentioned is be- 
coming less and less, though Mr. James was often vexed with 
it. In no soft terms did he complain of it. Many wealthy 
dissenters are now doing, with a princely munificence, all they can 
to elevate their own cause. Among the adherents to the na- 
tional church, the number of those who have true charity towards 
their dissenting neighbors is increasing. Many of this class 
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are not blind to the arrogance and the angodly spirit of caste, 
that disgrace their own church. Some even go so far as to be 
imitators of Moses, when he '' refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God." 

A man must, however, look upon the pride, power and gran- 
deur of the English State church before he can well understand 
the greatness of the sacrifice made by such men as Baptist 
Noel. One needs to go through the grand old cathedrals before 
going to the obscure chapel, in an obscure part of London, 
where that noblest of English noblemen preaches, duly to ap- 
preciate the sacrifice by which he fulfils the words of his Lord, 
" the poor have the gospel preached to them." Nothing in 
England so impresses one with the power of Christ's example 
in making <' himself of no reputation." When you look on 
that preacher, you feel that it is not impossible for us, in some 
humble measure, to '^ let the same mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus." 

It was our privilege, after listening to a sermon from Noel, 
to be invited to his inquiry meeting. He had used, as his text, 
the words of Paul : " Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though Ood did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled to God." The preacher had said in 
his sermon that all true Christians are already reconciled to 
God. The apostle's words, therefore, are addressed to all not 
Christians, whether at Corinth or London. It is therefore a 
duty of all such * to be reconciled to God.' It is a duty to 
be done by ourselves to-day, and not simply a blessing to be 
waited for. None need wait ; all can be and ought to be at 
once reconciled to God." This preaching had crossed the 
prejudices of an ignorant antinomian, who had followed Mr. 
Noel to the inquiry meeting, for the purpose of correcting the 
heresy of the preacher. The moment the opportunity offered, 
the roan arose, and asked, in an excited manner, if the preacher 
believed and preached that Christ died for all ? The preacher 
mildly replied, ** Certainly," and proceeded to repeat several 
passages from the Bible in point. Various inquiries and argu- 
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meats were then offered by the objector ; meek and scriptural 
were the repliesTof the preacher, till at length the other retired 
in apparent anger and disgust. More than a hundred persons 
were present in the inquiry meeting — ^yet the preacher per- 
mitted this before proceeding to the ordinary duties of the 
meeting. The scene called up Paul's words to Timothy: 
" The servant of the Lord must not strive^ but he gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves" 

Not only does Mr. Noel preach in a humble place, called a 
chapel, as the term church is monopolized by the establishment, 
but most dissenting places of worship are very humble as com- 
pared with the ^' churches" of their arrogant neighbors. The 
morning we visited the chapel in which Mr. James preached, we 
found it impossible to repress a feeling of indignation that; 
after passing costly structures in which men not worthy to car- 
ry his shoes ministered, we found his place so humble as com- 
pared with the former. We could only reconcile ourselves to 
the manifest outrage, by calling to mind the events in Bethle- 
hem, over which angels rejoiced. 

Yet this very chapel had been the result of untold trials and 
sacrifices, and in what estimation it was held by Mr. James, bis 
successor tells us in the volume before us : '< It was Mr. James's 
invincible convection," says he, <' that the present Carr's Lane 
chapel is the perfection of church architecture. Those who are 
familiar with the place, will remember that behind the pulpit 
there is a row of columns, on which it would not be safe to in- 
vite Mr. Buskin's criticism. These columns were Mr. James's 
delight ; and he seldom passed out of the front entrance, after 
the Sunday evening service, without turning round just as he 
reached the door, to look at them with fond admiration, often 
exclaiming, with characteristic vigor, < Well, there's no place in 
the denomination like it.' Although it has neither graceful spire 
nor majestic arches, nor windows glowing with sacred legends, 
its real merits are considerable. It holds seventeen hundred 
and fifty or eighteen hundred persons, every one of whom may 
see the minister, and a voice of very moderate power may be 
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heard ia every comer. The exterior is heavy and sombre; bat 
the interior filled with a crowded congregation is impressive 
and even grand." 

John Angell James was born at Blanford, in Dorsetshire, on 
the 6th of Jnne, 1785. His family was in hnmble circumstances. 
Mr. James says his father took little or no pains in the forma- 
tion of the character of bis children. He was not a religious 
man, though his devout son says, " in the even-tide we hope it 
was light." Of his mother he knew little, though he had a 
happy recollection of her. She had been brought up by Mr. 
and Mrs. Angell, from whom he received a part of that name 
which is said to be composed '' of two apostles vinculated by 
an angel." His mother, the son says, was a Oeneral Baptist, 
and of sincere piety, and of a sweet, loving, peaceable and gen- 
tle disposition. Her prayers were not quite secret when she 
called them so. The son regrets that he was not at one time more 
careful to shut the door upon his private devotions ; but attrib- 
utes much to his mother's prayers in deciding his destiny. As 
there was no Baptist church in the place, the mother and son 
attended a Congregational church. 

John, when a lad, fell into bad habits, and so was sent away 
from home when only eight years old, to a boarding-school, whose 
preceptor had qaalifications that '' extended literally no further 
than to teach writing and common arithmetic." Swearing was 
only an ordinary wickedness at the school, and John never had 
there a religious thought or feeling. His next school was con- 
ducted by an Arian. Here he learned a little Latin and had 
some general instruction. '<My whole boyhood and school 
days," he remarks with painful emotion, "passed by without 
any decided religious thought or feeling. * * Thus finished 
my childhood in vanity and folly. I was yet ' without Ood and 
without hope in the world.' " One of his old school fellows 
remarked, with surprise, when he heard Mr. James was a dis- 
tinguished minister, << What I thik [Dorsetshire for that^ thick- 
headed fool — ^why, he was fit for nothing but fighting." 

When about thirteen years of age, John was bound for seven 
years to a linen-draper, with the probable design to succeed 
his father, who was of that calling. He was now in Poole, a 
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place then quite favorable for learning his bnsiness. Still the 
relijinous influence about him was feeble. His master was a 
professor of religion, but the wife was not. The pastor, whom 
he sometimes saw, was facetious in conversation, but never 
spoke to the lad on the subject of religion, and under his min- 
istry this hearer never received any religious impression. 
John was even asked to work on the Sabbath, but that he refused. 
He trembles in after years, as he looks back to the temptations 
surrounding him at this period of his life. 

One of his fellow apprentices, who came to the business a 
year or two later than he, had the moral courage to pray, 
though surrounded by ungodly companions, before going to bed. 
This event seemed to be the turning point in the life of one 
who afterwards won so many thousands to Christ. How full 
of encouragement is this fact to every Christian to be faithful. 
This apprentice introduced his companion to the humble abode 
of a pious shoemaker, or rather cobbler. In those humble 
quarters, where three or four humble Christians held prayer 
meetings, the new life dawned in the soul of the future preacher. 
Still, after the beginning of that life, he grieved his pious 
friends, by going to a ball once, and a theatrical play at another 
time. *< Corruption," says Mr. Jameq, in allusion to these ex- 
periences, " gets for a little while the upper hand in the strug- 
gle." During all this time, the pastor says not a word to him 
whose soul was so burdened. But he had some pious friends 
and religious books, so the flame did not quite expire. " My 
religious character," he says, " was a gradual, and not a sudden, 
formation. There was no pungent conviction of sin, no poig- 
nancy of godly sorrow, no great and rapid transition of feeling, 
nor any clear illumination of knowledge. * ^ My delight in 
prayer was great. * * My joy in company with the Lord's 
people was very great" His religion, he says, was still 
strangely defective. He thought that religion was confined 
chiefly to the sphere of the feelings, and he often sought to 
have good weeping times. His judgment was not enlighten- 
ed ; his conscience not very tender ; but still he was a child of 
God. 

While engaged in the Sunday school, he first felt promptings 
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of the spirit toward the ministry. His business had not turned 
out welly his employer failing. His father opposed his plans of 
fatare life. But Mr. Haldane had got into operation a plan 
for aiding indigent ministerial students. So, when John was 
about seventeen years of age, he entered upon his studies in 
the Congregational College at Oosport. But, as already inti- 
mated, it was a very poor school to have the name College. 
It was under the care of Dr. Bouge, and is thns characterized 
bj Mr. Dale : " A few candidates for the ministry are gathered 
under the roof of a laborious man, who occupies at the same 
time the pulpit and the professor's chair, and superintends the 
reading of his students in the most dissimilar and remote de- 
partments of learning ; lectures to-day on original sin, and to- 
morrow on Jupiter*s satellites ; passes from Xenophon to Hom- 
iletics, and from Tacitus to the principles of church polity ; 
and the earnestness and ability with which these numerous and 
conflicting duties are discharged, and the ministerial success of 
some students from these unambitious seminaries, awaken as- 
tonishment and admiration. But a new epoch, which Mr* James 
himself helped to inaugurate, has now begun. Non-conformist 
colleges are attempting to secure for the ministry a more lib- 
eral and learned education than the private academies were 
able to impart." 

The above will help the reader to understand how our Gen- 
eral Baptist brethren have, till recetitly, educated their minis- 
ters. Their College, as it is called, located at Nottingham, 
did not differ altogether from the above, when we visited it a 
year and a half ago. Two laborious brethren had the care of 
the school, which was in the same private house in which one 
of them resided, and in whose family the students boarded. 
The other teacher is pastor of a large church in Nottingham. 
The resident teacher, if we may so distinguish him from the 
other, we believe, preaches not fewer times in the year than 
the pastor. In this school, the pupils in about three years ac- 
quire such parts as they can of what we call, in this country, 
the preparatory, the college, and the seminary courses, and to 
which we give not less than nine years. But this school, as we 
saw it; was a great improvement upon the past, and we have 
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been happy to learn recently that our brethren have purchased 
premises in the vicinity of Nottingham, for their College, and 
that they are about to enlarge and improve it. We must not 
pass without adding that the students were making commenda- 
ble progress despite what we should call their disadvantages. 
There is one respect, however, in which the students fare much 
better than our students, viz. : their board is free, as well as 
tuition. The expense is met for this, and, indeed, for the whole 
school, by collections among the churches. It would be well 
for us, in this respect, in the main, to imitate the example of 
English brethren. 

When Mr. James entered Dr. Bogue's school, the class was 
in the middle of the term, and the first thing the draper's clerk 
had to undertake to master, was Jonathan Edwards on the 
will : << It was, indeed," says he, '' a pons asinorvan to my un- 
tutored brain, which, to tell the truth, I did not and could not 
pass over, and so I tumbled over the side of the bridge into 
the water, and, narrowly escaping drowning, scrambled up the 
bank and got into the road again, with the rest of the train, a 
little further on." If honest confession were in fashion, we 
should hear that various distinguished gentlemen have been no 
more successful in their attempts to cross that bridge, than was 
Mr. James. 

With such preparation for the ministry as Mr. James acquir- 
ed in two years and a half spent in that school, he entered the 
pastorate of the church in which he spent his whole life. 
" With such a course," as he observes, " it will be matter of little 
surprise, that I never became a classic, mathematician, or meta* 
physician." As is the custom in England, however, be had 
preached considerable in the villages during his course, having 
been placed upon the preaching list before be was eighteen 
years old. In one of his preaching excursions, he fell into the 
indiscretion of joining in a dance, " got up" on the occasion of 
one of the deacons giving '< an entertainment on the majority of 
his only son." By this wrong act, as he calls it, he o£fendcd 
some of his hearers, so they would not hear him preach any 
more. He takes occasion, upon the mention of this experience, 
to warn young preachers to be very careful of their reputation. 
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saying that they are watched; and not always by very candid 
eyes. 

His first visit to Birmingham^ it seems, was to preach on tri- 
al^ but he was unconscious of the object of the invitation. 
Speaking of his consenting to preach at all in that place, be 
exclaims, in after years, ^^Hash youth — bold, forward youi\g 
man;" "but," he adds, "it was of God." We will not deprive 
the reader of his own description of his first appearance before 
bis future flock : 

" I cannot forget the impression produced on my mind by 
the first view I had of my future flock. The way to the pulpit 
was from the vestry through a door in the wall^ so that I came 
at once npon the congregation, without any preparation. There 
was DO crowd to appal me, for in a place that, with one gallery, 
would seat about eight hundred persons, there were probably 
not more than a hundred and fifty, so that in this respect, the 
sight was anything but encouraging; but what impressed me 
was the unusual number, in proportion, of venerable persons. 
There were nine or ten as respectable elderly gentlemen as 
are usually collected in a congregation several times the size. 
It looked like an assembly of the ancients. This a little 
appalled me, but I do not recollect that it discomposed me." 

Here we have a view of the audience and chapel, a little be* 
fore Mr. James became pastor. If we read what he said of 
the location of that chapel, we may the better apprehend some 
of his discouragements, and at the same time have a glimpse 
of what non-conformity has had in general to endure in Engr 
land ; nor are those trials entirely gone by at this time. 

"^ In front of the land purchased for the intended meeting 
house, and for many years in front of the place of worship it- 
self, was a row of small tenements, through a gateway, in the 
middle of which the house of God was approached, while anoth- 
* er row of tenements ran along the whole of the west side of the 
building ; so that the congregation were put to much inconven- 
ience by various noises, and other annoyances. A member of 
the society of Friends once remarked in reference to the poor 
people who inhabited these tenements, ' That if the Carr's 
Lane congregation were addicted to works of mercy, they need 
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not go far to find objects for their bounty ;' while Hatton, in 
his own style of levity and low wit, remarks, ' The residence of 
Divine light was totally eclipsed by being surrounded with 
about forty families of paupers, crowded almost within the com- 
pass of a giant's span, which amply furnished the congregation 
with noise, smoke, dirt, and dispute. If the place itself is the 
road to heaven, the stranger would imagine that the road to 
the place led to something \|orse.' " 

Notwithstanding this sneer, that place itself was *' the road 
to heaven" for many. That desert was to blossom as the nose. 
Not only was there to be great change in outward appear- 
ances, a change that strikes the visitor with wonder enough, 
but the spiritual condition was to undergo greater change. It 
was then only a fragment of what had been a much larger con- 
gregation, for a predecessor had divided the flock, and led 
away the great majority of the worshippers, leaving "the 
ancients" in their wonted place. " The Good Shepherd" himself 
had now sent them a good under-shepherd. He became the pas- 
tor of that flock in September, 1805, and remained faithful in 
that charge till October, 1859, when he was called from abun- 
dant labors to glorious rewards. He came to a church of fifty 
members; he left it, numbering about one thousand. He 
came to an audience of one hundred and fifty, and left one 
numbering about two thousand. From that church five or sis: 
others had sprung up. He found his church and congregation 
sustaining, as their only charity, a small Sabbath school ; he 
left them devoting to missions, education, and other charities, 
between $6000 and $7000 a year. 

Mr. James was abundant in labors beyond his congregation. 
In Bible Societies, Tract Spcieties, in the Evangelical Alliance, 
in the Congregational Union, and numerous other societies, he 
was a prominent member and a great worker. When China 
was open to the Bible, he started with the project of putting a 
million copies of the New Testament into circulation in that 
old country. He lived to know that twice that number had 
been secured. He was the chief mover in the Evangelical 
Alliance, which he regarded as next thing, however, to a fail- 
ure. He says it came not so quietly as the kingdom of heaven, 
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that is withoQt observation, it came with too much promise at 
first, to be of the extensive usefulness that might have been ex- 
erted; had it begtin in a more quiet way. 

His authorship itself was indicative of more work than most 
active men accomplish in a life-time. We cannot spare the 
space even for the catalogue of his books. His Anxious In- 
quirer he regarded as the most useful or all his works. It is 
a good specimen of his style in writing, and of the materials of 
which his sermons were composed. His book's are nearly all 
of the most intensely practical character. Any preacher who 
will take the pains to read his Anxious Inquirer, will be deeply 
impressed that great usefulness in the ministry is not depend- 
ent upon great and rare power of thought. Mr. James him- 
self often dwelt upon this view as a thing of which he was 
very fond. Consistency in spirit and in life, and genuine love 
of souls, are, after all, great forces in subduing this world to 
Ood, and in process of years do accomplish great things. 

Mr. James was a man of great power of emotion. Few- 
equal him in that particular. His heart was in his work. Ear- 
nestness and zeal were strongly expressed through that face, 
which in itself was so striking, that Robert Hall said it would 
be the first face known in the resurrection. He was always at 
his work, despite discouragement and bereavements. For he 
had rare trials in both these respects. At one time he was so 
discouraged that he was about to give up Birmingham, in despair 
of usefulness there or elsewhere. In bereavements, which he 
often suffered, he is the best example we remember of humbling 
himself under the mighty hand of God, and consecrating himself 
anew to his holy calling. It is easy, in his biography, to see that 
his own soul was making progress through all his ministry. He 
was constantly adding one after another of the Christian graces 
to the sum of his acquisitions. He was not without his weak- 
nesses and foibles, and mightily and long did he wrestle before 
he mastered some of them. It is one of the best biographies 
for a minister to read. If one is discouraged sometimes in 
view of the great work he accomplished, at other times he is 
encouraged to the exercise of more faith and toil. • 

Mr. James was twice married, and both times very happily. 
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In both marriages he was a large gainer in property. His hints 
on the subject of marriage may be of service to unmarried min- 
isters, but it strikes us that he makes his •wn i*are success 
more a rule than an exception. Bat the uses to which 31 r. 
James put his property, afford a very worthy example for imi- 
tation. His plain style of living, when it was in his power to 
live quite otherwise; i« what might be expected from what we 
have already said of him. 

In theory as* to church government, Mr. James was a Con- 
gregationalist, but in practice he was as nearly a monarch as 
any man of whom we have read. His plan always seemed to 
be, to avoid any discussion of the measures proposed, as the 
chief of evils. Reading the account of his management of his 
church in this regard, reminds one of those rulers who have 
legislative bodies having the single privilege of voting ^< yes'' 
to everything proposed by the said rulers. It does not seem 
to us that Mr. James had much faith in Congregationalism. 
One of his rules invariably excluded female members from any 
privilege of yoting. It is remarked in this volume, that he was 
opposed to the extension of the right of franchise in England. 
This, one is quite prepared to expect, from his practice in 
church government. It must be added, that Mr. James used 
his power with no selfish purpose, but that, though a reason for 
respecting him, is no reason for endorsing his theory, or rather 
practice, in church government. His practice, however, should 
call attention to the importance of thoroughly preparing busi- 
ness, before introducing it to a church meeting. 

We have yet said nothing of that portion of the book that 
makes part of the title " Letters." It strikes us that the 
space thus appropriated is mainly wasted. Others may quite 
differ with us in this point, but it seems to us a few spec- 
imens of the letters would have sufficed. A few of them con- 
tain thoughts carefully matured, but most of them have too 
little of general interest to occupy so much space. Many of 
the letters were addressed to our own countrymen, Drs. Sprague 
and Patton. Here, too, we venture the opinion that many read- 
ers will be ynpressed that Mr. Dale, in various ways, expands 
his materials to the detriment of the book, rather than to its 
benefit. 
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To the last; Mr. JameS; like our Barnes and Beecher, persist- 
ed ia declining the doctorate which was often conferred. He 
regarded it as nnscriptural, using about the same arguments 
that Mr. Barnes has, as well as others. 

In the best sense Mr. James was a great man — a very great 
man. Not a great scholar, not a gi'eat theologian, not a great 
original thinker, not a man of striking thought or language ; but 
great in devotion to his holy calling ; great in faith and prayer ; 
great in simplicity and humility ; great in that he was content 
to be of the greatest service possible to his powers in his call- 
ing; and not wasting time and strength in vainly striving to be 
what he could not be. His labors, as we have seen, were bless- 
ed almost beyond precedent. His sphere was wider than that 
of any other preacher of his times. Yet his greatness is of 
such a nature, that it would encourage rather than discourage 
the humblest servant of Christ. 



Art. VI.— the TRINITY NOT INCONSISTENT WITH 

UNITY. 

An error in theory often works untold mischief in practice. 
When John Locke taught that all knowledge is obtained 
through the senses, he little thought that he was laying the 
foundation for a flood of skepticism, which afterwards threaten- 
ed the existence of that faith in the spiritual, which was very 
dear to that Christian philosopher. Every one knows that 
our views of the relation and course of all the starry heavens, 
are radically affected by the astronomic theory which is adopt- 
ed for their government. With a change of the centre of 
attraction, comes a total revolution in the relations of all 
dependencies. The false philosophy of political economists, 
has played a vital part in the rise and fall of nations, in the 
freedom or oppression of the people, the responsibility or ir- 
responsibility of the rulers, the justice or injustice of adminis- 
7** 
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tration. A single false principle has ruined the calculations, 
reasonings, and conclusionsi of many a mechanici naturalist, or 
philosopher ; and has often led to mortifying disasters in busi- 
ness life. One wrong digit vitiates the correctness of the 
most intricate and profound process of ^ures. Indeed, on 
every hand we have innumerable examples, in proof of the im- 
mense results which hang upon a single truth. 

If errors in regard to the machinery of creation work such 
radical injury, and if such broad interests hang upon single 
truths in nature, how much more must the moral world depend 
upon correct views of the God of nature, the centre and foan- 
dation of all moral good? If the rational world fall into 
error with regard to God, if they misapprehend his character 
and relations, they necessarily rush into confusion, and are 
quite sure to reach the most fearful and disastrous results. 
When they fail to know God, they are certain to grope in 
darkness with respect to his will and man's duty ; there are 
clouds and mists which hover over their souls, to destroy. In 
this way, the mass of mankind have suffered untold miseries ; 
have sunk to most shameful degradations ; because they did 
not know God, they have run to all extremes in hurtful errors, 
and no less hurtful sins. 

It is, then, an inquiry of no trifling importance, whether the 
one Being, whom we call God, has, in some sense consistent 
with that unity, a /n-personality or not. If he has, then wc 
may accept certain other asserted truths, which have a vital 
bearing upon human morals and spiritual destiny. If he has 
not, then we are obliged to reject all doctrines, conclusions, 
and inferences, which rest upon such a ^rt-personality of Divini- 
ty, and accept of only such doctrines and inferences as are con- 
sistent with our simplest and most rigid ideas of one God, of 
one personality. 

How radically must our views of the incarnation be affected 
by this doctrine ? It is all but impossible to form an idea of 
incarnation, after /rt-personality has been denied. What would 
an incarnation be ; how could it have personality ; what inter- 
est or authority could pertain to it ; how could it be any more 
than a mere presiding influence, like the inspiration of prophets 
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and seers, if to Jehovah beipngs, in no sense, more than one 
personality ? So far as we can sec, the doctrine of trinity is 
the sole basis, source, and only ground from which the incarna- 
tion becomes possible. When this basis is removed, we have no 
longer a foothold for our faith, and are robbed of our Imman- 
uel, and have in Christ nothing more than a spiritual visitation, 
snch as may occur at any time through human mediums. 

If the incarnation is an essential doctrine of the Christian 
system, if the foundation of our hopes, the corner-stone of our 
religion, is involved in this fietct, then the trinity is a doctrine 
of the first importance; for when that falls, it carries with it 
this precious doctrine, that God did become flesh and dwelt 
among men, and yet sat upon the throne of the universe, glori- 
ous and infinite in majesty and power. 

The gospel presents Christ as a proper object of worship ; 
titles and attributes are ascribed to him which exclusively be- 
long to God, and he claims a reverence and obedience which it 
is proper to render to God only. It is impossible to reconcile 
these facts, with the imperative command, to worship Jehovah 
only, and that the wrath of God is out against all who have any 
other gods before him, except on the hypothesis that Christ is 
Divine. And if he is Divine, then the trinity is proved ; but if 
the trinity is impossible, or untrue, then all of these represen- 
tations of Christ are absurd, false. How can we maintain that 
Christ is clothed with Divine attributes, and worthy of worship 
as a God, unless we accept the doctrine that more than one 
personality belongs to Jehovah? It seems obvious that when 
we abandon the latter, the former falls of necessity. This has 
always been felt as a logical necessity, and where the trinity 
has been discarded, the Divinity of Christ has also been re- 
jected. 

See, then, how this doctrine sustains and verifies the other 
precious truths of the Christian system. It justifies the har- 
mony of the voice of revelation ; the honors which the Scrip- 
tures ascribe to Christ ; the titles by which he is called ; the 
worship which angels and men are required to render to him ; 
the obedience which he demands as our sovereign Ruler. It 
gives us a starting point, from which we find a natural and easy 
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path to the whole constellation of oiblime truths which distin- 
gnish onr religion. We are under no necessity to grade away 
and bridge over chasms and gulfs, and amend; improve, modify, 
and change by special pleadings, the word of the Divine ora- 
cles ; because we hold the key which unlocks all difficulties, 
enables us to understand Christ, and the relation of his mission 
to the sons of men. Is he called God ? We are satisfied. 
There is no absurdity or inconsistency about that. Does he 
suffer and die ? Our faith is not staggered, for that is perfect- 
ly consistent with the first principles of our system. Does he 
claim our obedience and homage as a God ? Just right. This 
is the logical conclusion from our premises. Does he work 
miracles and rise from the dead I That is exactly what we 
might expect from a personality of Jehovah, who had humbled 
himself, and sojourned among men. 

It is not strange that all skepticism upon the doctrine of 
trinity, directly infringes upon faith in the atonement. Why 
should it not be so ? If faith in incarnation and the divinity 
of Christ is so certain to suffer, why should not faith in the 
atonement falter under the same influence? An atonement by 
a finite creature cannot be very valuable, and that is all we can 
have, if Christ was not Divine. Some, indeed, hold to an 
atonement for sin, who reject the doctrine of the trinity, but 
they either cherish very low and profitless notions of the 
atonement, or their faith and logic are in wonderful discord. 
He that dies for sinners, gives himself for them, and expiates for 
their crimes, must have something to give, save original, self- 
reliant resources, to lay upon the altar. But finite beings have 
no independent, self-reliant, absolute gifts, to bestow. They 
can only do their duty ; their sacrifices can have no significancy 
or power to vindicate law for others' pardon, because they owe 
obedience, with all their powers, to that law for thooaselves. But 
the administrator of law, the head and dispenser of all author- 
ity, may give, suffer, atone, for others, for he has something to 
give, and is master, rather than servant, to the law. 

But if we have no Divine Saviour, we have none at all. If 
Christ was not God with us, then it is vain for us to look to 
him for pardon, to hope for peace with God through his suffer- 
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kgSj or immortality and eternal life at his hands. All the 
bright, sonl-stirring; and soul-inspiring features of the gospel 
pass under a cloud, and we are adrift upon the surging billows 
of uncertainty, fear and danger. 

Let no one treat the doctrine of the trinity, then, as a mere 
abstraction. It is a vital truth, as essential to the Christian 
scheme as the root to the vine ; as the heart to the physical 
man; as the sun to the solar system. If it is true, we have a 
sore interpretation of all the mysteries of godliness ,* all is 
harmonious, beautiful, sublime, glorious, and we have a sure 
foundation, a comfortable resting-place for our faith. But if 
this doctrine is absurd, untrue, impossible, as some declare, 
then we are overwhelmed with trouble. The language of the 
Bible is inexplicable ; the doctrines of grace are absurd ; the 
duties of religion are idolatrous ; the hopes of the gospel are a 
snare, and we are obliged either to reject the whole, or fritter 
away, lower down, and mutilate the word, so as really to make 
another gospel, a human system, that can neither satisfy nor 
save the soul. This is the key-stone of the arch ; if it is dis- 
placed, the whole structure must fall, and moral night come 
again, from which the souls of men can find no release. 

THE TRINITY NOT UNREASONABLE. 

If this doctrine was manifestly absurd and impossible, we 
could not; and ought not, to believe it. But before we can 
pronounce it thus, we must explore the nature and capabilities 
of Jehovah, and learn positively all the actual and possible 
attributes of his being. Having perfectly comprehended God, 
measured all his nature, surveyed all of his possible relations, 
and found that he could not be one God, and, in some sense, 
/r»-personal at the same time, then, and not till then, can we 
affirm that tri-unity is impossible. 

Revelation teaches that there is but one God, and the attri- 
butes of God are ascribed to three personalities, known as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Now, it may be asserted that 
God cannot exist in three personalities, and be one God, in the 
same sense. To be one and three, in precisely the same sense, 
is impossible ; but that God should be one in a certain sense, 
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and three in another sense; is not impossible ; and who can 
say that it is improbable 1 It is just this that trinitarians af- 
firm. They hold that God is essentially, truly, one being ; but 
that, in another sense, he has three personalities, and that 
these two featncs of Divinity are not inconsistent with each 
other, not self-destructive, but consistent and harmonious. 

We are called upon to explain how these two features of 
God can be reconciled; how they subsist; in what way they 
are related ; how they harmonize. But we cannot pretend to 
explain the Infinite, flow can we comprehend God 1 Who 
can tell the mode of his existence ? Who can fathom the one 
God, aside from all idea of trinity ? No, it is wrong, it is un- 
fair to demand of us to analyze and define the attributes of 
Jehovah. No finite being can do it. Who can know the total 
wealth, resources, relations, and characteristics of God, but the 
Spirit of God ? 

But while we reverently bow before Jehovah, confess our 
weakness, and follow and believe the word of revelation, and 
concede to God more than we can comprehend, the Unitarian 
practically assumes to know all possibilities and capacities of 
Jehovah, when he affirms that God cannot exist in unity, and 
tri-personality at the same time. How does he know that he 
cannot so exist ? How did he learn, that among all the infi- 
nite capabilities of God, this is not one of them ? He makes a 
universal denial ; but the only safe basis of such a denial is 
universal knowledge. Does any mortal possess such knowl* 
edge of God ? He says truly, that it is inconsistent for a be- 
ing to be one and three at the same time, that one and three, 
in the same sense, are mutually destructive and exclusive. 
But this is not exactly the point at issue. No one assumes 
that God is one and three in precisely the same sense. All 
that is claimed is, that the capabilities of an infinite Being are 
such, that he may be one, and, in some other sense consistent 
with this unity, may be three. To meet the case, therefore, the 
opponent must show that there is no sense within the whole range 
of infinite possibilities, in which God can have a ^ri-personality 
consistent with unity of being. We do not pretend to explain 
what that order is, how the three personalities do exist in 
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Qoity; we only affirm that it is possible, and is a fact which ex- 
ists some W2LJ. 

We have all possibilities to fall back upon, and not merely 
those which are apparent to us, but those which are included 
within the range of infinite vision. Who can affirm that there 
is no mode within the range of infinity, that a being can exist 
ia trinity ? Who knows that such a thing is impossible ? 
If we do not know it to be impossible, if we have not 
surveyed the entire field of all possibilities, and failed to 
find such a mode of existence in the infinite range, we can- 
not assert that it is impossible, or even improbable. Those 
who flippantly assail this doctrine, seem to bo oblivious to the 
universality of their assertions, how much there is implied in 
them, and how totally incompetent any finite being is to make 
them. Why, there is not an angel in heaven who would dare 
to limit the Almighty thus, and set the bounds of his being, 
proclaiming, with assurance, that he cannot exist so and so ; 
that this or that cannot be true of him, because the finite mind 
is unable to comprehend the point in question. 

POSSIBILITIES DISCOVERABLE. 

We are unable to define the mode of triune existence, but 
we can see that such a mode of existence is possible to Jeho- 
vah. Philosophers and common people agree, in distinguishing 
between the substance of being, and the phenomena of being. 
The qualities of being are not confounded with the essence to 
which those qulaities belong. There is supposed to be a 
base, or central substance, an essential existence to which phe- 
nomenal properties belong, and from which they may be ab- 
stracted in the processes of the mind, if not in actual perform- 
ance. Our ideas of being, then, may be narrowed down to the 
lowest possible point of simple substance, and from this start- 
ing point run to infinite extremes. Who can know what prop- 
erties and peculiarities may belong to being, all resting upon 
this central, primary substance ? 

Spinoga taught that there was but one substance in the uni- 
verse, and that all matter and spirit are but properties of that 
substance, and that this universal substance is God, and every 
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object in the world is a part or attribute of God. His theory 
is interesting, as showing what possibilities great minds dis- 
cover in the properties of being. It is no unusual occurrence 
for mighty men to get lost in the immensity of the field of 
speculation which divinity and the infinite open before them. 
Some have contended that there was no substance, no real, es. 
sential existence ; that all was phenomenal, and merely appar- 
ent. Bishop ^erkly was the champion of this doctrine. Some 
afiirm that there is no distinction between substance and prop- 
erties, that they are positively, unesceptionally, one and the 
same. Others, that being is the combination of properties 
attributes and phenomena, and that there is no other part, 
base, or essence than these. We are not disposed to criticise 
any of these theories, and only refer to them as illustrations of 
the limitations of human thought, and the yearning of human 
nature to realize the possibilities of being. 

The common, almost universal, sentiment of the race, which 
has not been produced by elaborate speculation, but by a natural 
spontaneity, a kind of intuition, is that there is an essential 
substance in all being, to which properties and attributes be- 
long, and this may be taken as at once more philosophical and 
reliable, than any strained and refined theories of speculators. 

The narrowest and strictest idea of being, then, is a sub- 
stance which is capable of bearing properties and attributes. 
These properties may be properly termed the phenomenal na- 
ture, because they constitute the medium of acquaintance, 
standing as the objective existence, answering to that which is 
subjective, and a terra incognito, except as revealed through 
the phenomenal properties. 

We can readily see that the phenomenal nature of any exis- 
tence, whether material or spiritual, must depend upon, and be 
moulded and shaped by, the subjective, essential substance. 
The substance must produce or support the phenomenal, and 
not be produced and supported by the latter. The properties 
of matter are as they are, because the substance is what it is. 
So the properties of spiritual being are, and must be, peculiar 
to the spiritual substance, which constitutes its essential base, 
or subjective nature. The reason why the properties of matter 
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differ so essentially from the properties of spirit is, that the 
substance of matter differs so radically from the substance of 
spirit. • 

That this should be so is reasonable, and indeed seems to be 
necessary. We should be surprised to find the same phenomenal 
nature; resting upon substantive natures which are radically dif- 
ferent. We have the material substantive nature and its legiti- 
mate variety of properties. Then we have the dependent 
spiritual nature, with its peculiar properties. There are also 
spiritaal natures above those which exist on earth, and we 
know not how many peculiar properties they may possess in 
their phenomenal nature, because we are ignorant of the possi- 
ble forms of phenomenal being, even in the case of finite spir- 
its. How many and wonderful peculiarities may belong to 
angelic being, of which we have no knowledge I Indeed, there 
may be untold wonders belonging to human spirits, which may 
yet be discovered, and greatly modify our wisest speculations 
on human nature. And above, and far removed from all finite 
sobstantive being, is the infinite and eternal Ood, whose attri- 
butes and substance, or essential nature, must also agree. But 
who can canvass the. Divine nature, and inform us what phe* 
nomenal qualities are consistent with, or. demanded by, this 
infinite Spirit ? Who by searching can find out God ? 

Until we comprehend the nature of God*s substantive being^ 
and all whatsoever is consistent with it, we cannot assert, 
that tri-personality is not demanded, in the very nature of the 
infinite essence. Of course we can never know that any such- 
peculiarity belongs to the eternal Spirit, except by revelation ; 
but whcQ such a revelation is made, what is there in the nature 
of the case which authorizes any person to reject it ? What is 
there absurd and impossible in the idea ? There are many 
attribute^ of God, which are so peculiar to the Infinite, that 
we cannot comprehend them ; but is that a su£Scient reasoa 
for rejecting them ? This tri-personality may be a peculiarity^ 
of the Infinite, and involve no contradiction or absurdity. 

The objections which are urged against the trinity, are 
sometimes impressive, on account of our ignorance. If we 
knew more, we should smile at our stumblings. We may not 
8 
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see how there can be, in any sense, three personalities three 
self-active persons, in one self-active being. No more can yre 
see how a human spirit can be inspired by the Divine Spirit, 
led and directed by it, and still remain free, and retain all his 
peculiar personalities, and exhibit them in his utterances of the 
Divine revelation. Yet that is what occurred in almost every 
case of inspiration. There was a concurrence of personalities, 
a fusing of the Divine and human, a coalescing of the* will and 
wisdom of the eternal Spirit with the human spirit, and yet the 
identity and action of neither is lost, but both appear in the 
work which is done. 

If God should reveal to us that in heaven there was a class of 
angels which were created with tri-personal natures, each angel 
being capable of a triple personal phenomenal life, and yet the 
three phenomenal natures, essentially united in one substantive 
nature, and that the tri-personal nature was a legitimate and 
essential characteristic of all angels of this class, — what is 
there in such a case so absurd and impossible, that it must be 
rejected, and the revelation set at nought? Do we know that 
God could not make a class of beings who should possess, in 
each single' being, a triple personality, three active wills in 
one; three sets of mental feculties in one; three moral natures 
in one ? How much more may three actual personalities be 
entirely consistent with the essential nature of the infinite, 
eternal God ? Man is but one person, and yet he is two. He 
has a spiritual life, and an animal life, and we can imagine cir- 
cumstances where the functions of one of these natures are en- 
tirely suspended, and the others go on acting vigorously. 
But the normal state is that in which they both act in concert, 
so fused and lost in each other, that no one can analyze the 
process, or discover any duality or possible sign of more than 
a single personality. Who can unfold the interior life of man, 
and set the bounds to the parts of his complex nature, and 
show how two personalities which may, and do sometimes, pos- 
sess an independent existence, with complete personal being, 
can be so radically and essentially one ? And if we are stag- 
gered with these finite complexities, how much more shall we 
fail to explain the infinite ? And yet the finite very properly 
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sQ^ests the possibilitj of that trinity in the infinite Being 
which rcTclation so positively aflSrms. 

If the Bible stated, with philosophical accuracy, that God 
was ODe substantive being in the most absolute sense, and that 
he was three persons in a sense less absolutely substantive, 
but more phenomenal, who could adduce against it any valid 
objection ? Is such a relation of personality to absolute sub- 
stance impossible 1 These three phenomenal natures may or 
may not include all that belongs to the ^absolute spirit; there 
may be a central will, an absolute directive power belonging 
to the essential substance, extra to the three phenomenal per- 
sonalities, or there may not. Of one thing we are certain, that 
God may exist in this peculiar trinity, and involve no contra- 
diction or absurdity ; and that is all that we conceive it neces- 
sary to attempt* to show. 

It may be that a being possessed of one substantive nature, 
and one phenomenal nature, may be capable of acting as one 
being, and as three beings at the same time ; and that this 
triple life may be So peculiar and distinct, that the one being 
may be seen and worshipped by all finite beings, as having 
three personalities. He may stand before the universe in this 
light, so that his trinity stands as a veritable fact, not a 
mere appearance, a fiction, but the actual God, related to 
all creatures, revealed to all finite minds, in three persons. 

We do not say that this is the case, but that such a state of 
the case is not absurd or impossible ; and if there is any way 
that God may be one, and yet be truly, and in any proper sense, 
a trinity, the course of faith is clear, and no objections can 
stand against the words of revelation. And we see no reason 
why these suppositions may not be true ; why, in some such 
way, trinity and' unity may not be perfectly consistent. But if 
any one should prove that these suppositions are all impos- 
sible, yet it does not follow that there is no mode of be- 
ing possible where unity and trinity may subsist in the same 
being. 

When trinitarians assert that the one God, and the three 
persons, are one in exactly the same sense that they are three, 
of course their position is open to the charge of absurdity and 
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impossibility. But that is, by no means, the proposition of 
those who believe in the trinity of the Godhead. They assert 
no contradiction ; they assume no absurdity j but do contend 
that Jehovah is one God, and that his nature is so peculiar 
that he exists and is revealed to the rational universe as tri- 
personal, and that this tri-personality is entirely consistent 
with his unity. We have seen that such a state of the case is 
possible, and therefore not absurd. We can accept, then, the 
voice of revelation wfth a firm faith, and worship one God, and 
worship the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as the real personal- 
ities of that one God. 

BIBLE TESTIMONY. 

A mere abstract of this is all we shall attempt. If one God can, 

4 

by any possibility, exist in trinity, we ought not to be surprised 
if revelation should make that certain, which reason perceives 
to be possible. We have shown that it may be a peculiarity of 
the self-existent, eternal being, that we call God, to possess a 
tri-personality in his phenomenal nature, wJiile he is essentially 
and truly one in his essential nature, one in that essence upon 
which his phenomenal nature rests. At least, no one can af- 
firm that in this, or some other mode peculiar to the infinite 
Being, unity and trinity may not subsist in complete harmony. 
There being, therefore, no insuperable objection to this doc- 
trine in theory, we have only to appeal to facts, made known 
by the words of revelation. What say the Scriptures ? If 
they appear to teach a trinity in Jehovah, we are not forced, 
by the nature of the case, to modify and explain away the nat- 
ural sense of the language, to avoid an absurdity, an impossi- 
bility; but we may accept the obvious force of the words, and 
receive the testimony as perfectly consistent and worthy of be- 
lief. The fact of trinity in unity, in Jehovah, is stated so plain- 
ly, in so many forms, and so generally implied, in the whole 
range of the word of revelation, that those least familiar with 
the sacred book, must know that there is no escape from this 
meaning, except by the most violent and unauthorized special 
pleading, and rending of Divine testimony. 
1. There is but one God. 
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Dent. 4 : 39, <' Enow therefore this day, and consider it in 
thy heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven above, and upon 
the earth beneath ; there is none else.'' 

6 : 4, 5, << Hear, Israel : the Lord oar God is one Lord. 
Aad thou sbalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might." 

Isa. 44 : 6, 8, << Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, 
and his Redeemer the Lord of hosts ; I am the first, and I am 
the last ; and besides me there is no God. Fear ye not, neither 
be afraid^ have not I told thee from that time, and have de- 
clared it ? Ye are even my witnesses. Is there a God beside 
me ? Yea, there is no (5od, I know not any." 

1 Cor. 8 : 4, " As concerning therefore the eating of those 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an 
idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none other God 
but one." 

This testimony is so direct, positive, and plain, that no one 
can doubt its conclusiveness. What possible chance docs it 
afford the polytheist to claim that the Bible implies the existence 
of a plurality of Gods ? But the proof of tri-personality in one 
Grod, is just as explicit and unequivocal as this testimony in 
proof of one God only. 

2. One God exists in plural personality. 

Gen. 1 : 26, <* God said, let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness." Who is referred to by vsJ Who created man ? 
In whose image was he made? 1 Cor. 11: 7; Col. 3: 9, 10; 
James 3 : 9. Since God speaks of himself as us, and ovr, does 
It not prove plurality of person ? This was a common form of 
expression with God. 

Gen. 3 : 23, ^^ And the Lord said, behold the man has become 
as one of us to know good and evil." 

Gen. 11:7, Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one another's speech." 

3. All of the attributes of Jehovah are ascribed to three per- 
sons, the Pother, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

No one disputes the Divinity of the Father, and we will not 
delay a moment*, therefore, to prove it. But the Divinity of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit is denied, and hence must be proved. 

8* 
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Christ is represented as having all the attributes of Jeho- 
vah j and bears the titles which belong exclusively to God. 

John 1 : 1, "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God." 

Matt. 1 : 23, " Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his mame Emanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with us." 

Isa. 9: 6, "For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given ; and the government shall be upon his shoulders ; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the ' mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 

Rom. 9 : 5, " Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever." 

Heb. 1 : 8, " But unto the Son he saith. Thy throne, O God, 
is forever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom." 

1 John 5 : 20, " We are in him that is true, even in his Son, 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life." 

Rev. 17 : 14, " The Lamb shall overcome them ; for he is Lord 
of lords, and King of kings." 

19:13, " And his name is called the Word of God." 

16, "And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, King of kings, and Lord of lords.^' 

These are a mere moiety of the proofs which abound in the 
sacred oracles, showing that Christ is truly God, clothed with 
all the attributes, and glory, and power of Jehovah. This be- 
ing a fact, we are forced to believe that there is more than 
one personality in the one God, and that the plurality subsists 
in some manner perfectly consistent with that unity, which is 
no less positively asserted than the Divinity of Christ. 

To the Holy Spirit, Divine attributes are also ascribed. 

Acts 5 : 3, 4, " But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land ? While it remained, was it not thine 
own ? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ? 
why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart? thou hast 
not lied unto meu; but unto God." 
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Matt. 28: 17, ''Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost." 

The name of Jehovah signifies his power or authority ; and 
when we are baptized into this name, or into loyalty to this 
authority, we swear allegiance to the Supreme Power of the 
universe. Inasmuch as the name or authority of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit is thus recognized as equal and supreme, 
we can take but one inference, that is, that the Holy Spirit is 
equally Divine with the Father and Son. 

Jnde 20, 21, " But ye, beloved, building up yourselves, on your 
most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, Keep yourselves in 
the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life." 

1 Cor. 13 : 14, " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all." 

1 Peter 1:2, " Elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence." 

1 Cor. 2 : 10, 11, " But God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him. Even so the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God." 

2 Peter 1 : 21, " Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost." 

Heb. 9 : 14, " How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit ofifered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the liv- 
ing God ?" 

Is. 63: 10, "But they rebelled and vexed his Holy Spirit; 
therefore he was turned away from them, to be their enemy, and 
he fought against them." 

Matt. 12: 32, "And whosoever speakcth a word against the 
Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come." 
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These Scriptures state with positive and clear precision — 

1. That the Holy Spirit possesses personality. 

2. That he is equal with the Father and Son in authority. 

3. That he is properly worshipped, trusted, and obeyed as 
Jehovah. 

4. That he does the same works which are ascribed to God. 

5. That he is the author of revelation. 

6. That he renews the heart of the sinner, and communes 
with him as Ood. 

7. That disobedience to him is, in the highest sense, rebel- 
lion against Jehovah ; and that no sin is so difficult of pardon, 
as sin against the Holy Spirit. 

It is unnecessary to adduce any more Scriptural evidence of 
the fact that three personalities are represented as clothed 
with Divine attributes and authority, and that these three per- 
sonalities subsist in one Beings whom we call God. These 
facts are so plainly revealed, that no one can escape the same 
conclusion to which we have come, except by the most violent 
wresting of the language from its natural and most obvious 
meaning. Objectors confess this, and justify this violent treat- 
ment of the words of Scripture on the supposition that the 
existence of these personalities in one God is absurd, impos- 
sible, and hence the statements which so strongly affirm this 
state of the case, they assert must have some other rendering. 
And they tax their utmost ingenuity to show that the most 
obvious and natural meaning of the language is not the true 

meaning. 

All such special pleading and unnatural renderings of the 

Scriptures are suspicious, and are only allowable after every 
other possible way of explanation has been tested without re- 
lief. But in this case we have relief; there is no necessity for 
this desperate resort of Unitarians ; the one God may possess 
three personalities in one being, without implying any absurdity 
or impossibility, as we have shown. 

Then let the word of the Lord have free course, and bo glo- 
rified ] let its plain and natural force occasion no one to stum- 
ble, or be oflFended ; let no one feel obliged to explain away 
any of its assertions, nor weaken its imperative avowals, nor 
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limit its high and glorious doctrines. It speaks of matters 
above human comprehension, it speaks of God, the infiuite and 
eternal God, whom angels cannot comprehend ; but nothing is 
revealed which human reason has any cause for rejecting as im- 
possible or inconsistent with an infinite and self-existent Being, 

We may worship the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; we may 
pray to them, trust in them, obey them, and not be guilty either 
of idolatry or polytheism. We have one God and a Divine 
Saviour in Jesus Christ, and a Divine Comforter in the Holy 
Spirit, and before the eternal throne, where the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, centres in one Jehovah, we may bow with 
reverence, love and hope. 

Since the full force of Scripture may be allowed without do- 
ing violence to reason, or admitting an absurdity, why should 
we surrender a doctrine which exalts Christ, and clothes him 
with Divine attributes, and entitles him to Divine homage ? 
What sinner need be troubled with the ascription of infinite 
power, glory, and mercy, to him who has come to seek and 
save ? Ought it to grieve us that we have such a Saviour ; that a 
Divine being has made atonement for us ; that Jehovah Christ 
sits on the throne of grace ; that all the resources of the uni- 
verse are at his disposal ; that we may find a sure refuge in 
him, and that his arm is more powerful than all our foes ? But 
the doctrine of trinity is the corner-stone of the Christian sys- 
tem ; if it is broken or displaced, the whole temple becomes 
disordered, insecure, shorn of its glory and excellency, and 
falls to the earth. And with its fall, the hopes of our race 
sink to eternal night. If Jesus is not our Divine Saviour, he 
is not an efficient Saviour, and the Rock where we hoped to 
rest secure, is changed to sand, and we perish forever. 

But we have no reason to fear. All the sophistry and re- 
fined speculations which human pride can invent, cannot steal 
away our God and Saviour; he has been crowned Lord of 
all, and his sceptre shall prove both mighty and merciful, and 
whosoever believeth on him shall not be put to shame. 
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Art. VIL— requisites OF SUCCESS IN RELIGION 

AND THEOLOGY. 

The proprietor of great estates receives application from 
one who wishes to be employed as the manager of a farm. 
The landholder does not choose at present to grant his re- 
quest ; but offers him the use of a parcel of rich soil, and 
ample facilities of cultivation^ intimating that a good use of 
this may open the way to the bestowal of higher confidence. 
The applicant accepts the trust; but loiters away his time, 
neglects his business, gets meagre crops, and at the year's end 
leaves the land little better than hie found it. He will not be 
likely to renew his request, or if he does, to have it treated 
with much consideration. 

A youth enters the academy to fit for college. He has 
ability, but will not Apply himself to the prescribed studies. 
He* may exhibit ever so much energy and genius in other 
things, but failing to meet the requirements of the school, he 
will not, at the hand of judicious teachers, receive advancement 
to a higher institution. 

Such examples have a ready application to our condition in 
this life, as preparatory to the future. Here we are on pro- 
bation for eternity. According as we live here, so will be our 
state there. '' Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption : but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting."* 

In discussing the subject before us, we wish to take a broad 
and comprehensive view ; for, although our remarks can relate 
only to some of its aspects, we would bo careful to guard 
against thus limiting the subject itself. The Christian religion 
is a true democracy, admitting of no castes, no privileged or- 
ders. We all stand on the same platform, with equal rights, 
subject to like conditions, all with means of access to the pro- 
visions of grace, all able to become heirs to the same heavenly 

* Gal. 6 : 7, 8. 

% 
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inheritance. Great evil has resulted fpom attempting to make 
in these things arbitrary and unauthorized distinctions. 

It is a sad thought, that in a world of immortal beings, on 
probation for eternity, so few are successful. " Wide is the 
gate, alfU broad is the «way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat : because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it."* We might suppose that the reverse would 
be true; though the fact in no degree militates against the ex- 
cellence of the gospel scheme, but only shows the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. That scheme has, by no means, proved a 
failure; for, to say nothing of what will be accomplished un- 
der it hereafter, and of the ample provision it extends to all, 
we have the experience of those who have already been crowned 
under its banner. If others have not obtained a like crown, it 
is their own fault. 

Why do some succeed, and others fail ? Without entering 
upon any full investigation of this vast problem, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with ofiFering remarks on some of the most obvi- 
ous points. 

I. One element of success in every department of the great 
field of religion and theology, is appreciation of its importance. 
Did every one justly appreciate the importance of the religion 
of Christ, all would be Christians. Did all ministers of the 
gospel justly appreciate the importance of theology, which is 
the science of religion, they would all be sound theologians. 
Who can doubt it ? But the mass of both classes have not 
had such appreciation, and hence have failed of success. Could 
one properly estimate the facts of his immortality, his con- 
demnation under sin, the provisions and conditions of grace, and 
the retributions of the eternal world, and yet neglect the great 
salvation ? Could one properly estimate the truth that he was 
set as a watchman on Zion's walls, to whom the interests of 
souls were entrusted — an ambassador of Christ to reconcile 
men to God, and prove unfaithful to that high commission and 
tmst ? Never. 

• Matt. 6 : 13, 14. 
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The history of those who have been saccessful is decisirci 
on this point. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews records tho 
names and deeds of such as rendered the old dispensatioi:! 
luminous. Read once more that record, and ponder well tho 
results of their faith, which is but another term for a just ap- 
preciation of the great truths of religion and theology. If any 
one doubts whether Paul himself should be added to the list, 
let him read 2 Cor. 11 : 22 — 28. Does any one doubt whether* 
Luther, Whitefield, Wesley, Edwards, Randall, Judson, Colby, 
Hutchins, Parsons appreciated the truths of Christianity ? The 
earth is yet too fragrant with the memory of their deeds to allow 
the doubt. 

Those just mentioned enjoyed no arbitrary privilege above 
others. We cannot say but that many of their associates 
might not have attained as high spiritual eminence. The same 
broad field of truth is before all ; the same motives ; and if some 
are naturally better endowed than others, it has never beT»n 
shown that this is the ground of the distinction they attain. 
Rather may wo find it in the fact, that they appreciate their 
work, duties, responsibilities, while others do not. 

Said the prophet Jeremiah : " that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people."* Said the 
apostle Paul : ^< By the space of three years, I ceased not to 
warn every one day and night with tears."t It is related 
of Rev. J. Welch, that ho kept a plaid on his bed, to wrap 
himself in when he arose in the night to pray. His wife some- 
times found him on the floor weeping, and reproved him. But 
be would reply, '^ 1 woman, I have the souls of three thou- 
sand to answer for, and I know not how it is with many of 
them. Said Rev. J, A. James : ^^ I set out in my ministry 
with tho idea of usefulness so deeply imprinted on my heart, 
that I could never lose sight of it long together ; and I mean 
usefulness of one kind — that is the direct conversion of souls.'' ' 
Says Rev. T. L. Cuyler, in remarking on the memoir of ' 
James : " John Angell James was not a profound theologian. 

* Jer. 9 : 1. f Acts 20: 31. 
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He was not an acate controversialist. He wrote no commen- 
taries. He untied no knotty questions of exegesis. He made 
no discoveries in philosophy. Yet it is probable that he num- 
bered more readers, more hearers, and more converts to Jesus 
Christ, than any other English preacher of this century. And 
this enviable distinction he won by simply following the straight 
single path of preaching the gospel of Christ with all his might 
and main." 

Much has been written on the importance of an earnest min- 
istry. It is the want of the world, and was never more need- 
ed than now. The demand is not for one in a million, two or 
three in an age, to be earnest ministers ; but for all to be such, 
as all may be. The work is so great, souls are so precious, 
the loss of one soul is so fearful, that there is need of the united 
energies of every reaper in the immortal harvest. 

Yet how painful is the thought that there are young meu 
with the Divine call professedly in them, with natural pow^ 
crs of a high order, surrounded by numerous facilities of 
improvement, who will suffer their favored season of prepara- 
tion for the responsible duties of the Christian ministry to 
pass with very little benefit to themselves I How painful the 
thought that there are professed ministers of Christ, who are 
but idlers in their Mast/er's vineyard 1 Truly, they know not 
what they do ; they have no proper appreciation of the work 
before them, or they could not be thus indifferent. What an 
account will they have to render! 

11. Without dwelling longer on this somewhat general view, 
we observe that another requisite of success in theological 
pursuits, is humility* One of the greatest obstacles to success 
is self-conceit. What one supposes himself to know already, 
he will not seek to learn. If one already has a sufficiency, he 
will have small desire of improvement Why should a young 
man seek for higher qualifications when he already has enough ? 
So he will not avail himself of helps. Should one of this class 
condescend to the use of facilities, they will be of little service 
to him. If he attends school, he is wiser than his teachers ; if 
he applies himself to books, they are but the productions ot 
9 
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the past, and obsolete to his original powers. The race is not 
yet extinct, of those who are wiser, in their own conceit, than 
seven men who can render a reason. 

A young half-local Methodist preacher of our acquaintance^ 
once boasted that he could preach from any text in the Biblc^ 
and challenged his hearers to test him. Any of them might 
better have challenged him to produce one that he could preach 
from. We once heard a professed minister assert that there 
were not more than fifty subjects in the Scriptures fit to 
preach upon; and that he had gone through the list again 
and again, until he was tired of it. The truth was, ho had never 
begun. 

Persons of large experience and attainments have always 
professed deep humility. A celebrated philosopher compared 
himself to a littla child ; having, as he said, found only a few^ 
choice pebbles on the shore, while the trcasares of the vast 
ocean of truth lay all unexplored before him. When the wise 
legislator and renowned leader of Israel, the founder of the 
ancient dispensation, was summoned to enter upon his mission, 
he exhibited the deep modesty of his heart. ** Who am I, that 
I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt ?" " And Moses said unto the 
Lord, my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor 
since thou hast spoken unto thy servant: but I am slow of 
speech, and of a slow tongue."* A greater than Moses said of 
himself: " I am meek and lowly in heart. "t 

Pride and vanity, which are so detrimental to the acquisftion 
of truth, are equally so with reference to its communication to 
others. They lead to personal display, rather than to an ele- 
vation of the cross of Christ — to show the splendid powers 
and attainments of the preacher, rather than the excellence of 
the doctrine he is set to teach. And in all such attempts, 
whatever of present applause and popularity may be obtained, 
there can be no real success in the work of the gospel. 

Pres. Porter, of Andover, remarks : " Whenever I have ob- 
served a young man, from pride of talent, or fastidious taste, 

♦ Ex. 3 : 11 ; 4 : 10. f Matt. 11 : 29. 
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or, (what is probably in most cases the radical defect,) a low 
state of personal piety, attempt to make what is called a great 
sermon ; I mean when the e£fort is, by eccentricity of subject 
or manner, to exhibit his own genius or et'udition, I have al- 
ways observed that effort to be afailurej and sometimes a 
grieTOQS one. And I have been ashamed and mortified to 
see the same principle exemplified in ministers of full age ; 
and I may add, exemplified more than once in my own experi- 
cnce."* 

But when one has some just view of the importance of the 
sat)ject, and of his own insufiBciency, he will be thereby impelled 
to seek the requisite qualifications. He need not shrink from 
the task, since he is not left to work alone, or in his own 
strength ; but his feeling must be : the work is vast, and I am 
feeble ; yet I will do the best I can, by Divine help. I know 
very little ; but I will learn all I can, and turn it to the best 
account. Such a spirit is a most sure prestige of success. 

ni. We may mention as another requisite, a faithful use of 
the sacred Scriptures. No argument is needed here to prove 
that the Bible is, to the theological student, and the minister, 
the great means of instruction. Not to the exclusion of human 
experience and external nature, bat in connection with them. 
They, valuable and essential as they are. derive their chief im- 
portance as helps in this direction, from the light they receive 
from the inspired volume ; which " is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works."t 

Yet many theological students, and ministers, too,. scarcely 
study the Bible at all. We need not allude to those, though 
not few, who are too indolent to study anything. Numbers 
study diligently, and with the purpose of acquiring religious 
truth, who fail for lack of resorting primarily and chiefly to the 
sacred volume. They substitute for it the works of man ; they 
study human philosophy, rather than the teachings of God. 
And how cou|d we expect tjiem to succeed in that way ? They 

• Homiletics, p. 200« f 2 Tim- 3 : 15, 16. 
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may be keen in specalation, skilful dialecticians — they may 
kibit exquisite taste and splendid oratory ; yet utterly fail to 
become versed in the lessons of heavenly wisdom, and successfal 
ambassadors of Christ. 

The advantages furnished in the way of books and schools, 
valuable as they are, and so abundant, are often perverted to a 
practical neglect of the Bible. A poor exchange, indeed. loa- 
portant as such helps are, better far have the Bible without 
these, than these without the Bible. Of course there is no 
need of going to either extreme. Such facilities are helps to 
the study of the Bible, and as such should be used. We can- 
not too earnestly impress on the mind of every student and 
minister the importance of making the Bible first in all his 
studies and labors ; and of valuing human pA)ductions accord- 
ing as they serve to elucidate the instructions of the Divine 
word. 

We do not mean that the Bible is to be studied in such a 
way as to restrain us from dealing with the living present. As 
though we might dwell on the sins of the old Jews, but be 
careful not to disturb modern pharisees — that we may discnss 
the bearings of the gospel and its requirements in the time of 
Christ and the apostles ; but not in all their applications to 
our own circumstances and times. There could not be a worse 
perversion. It is an artful dodge of deceivers, long practiced, 
and never more pointedly condemned than by Christ himself: 
" Woo nnto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I because ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of 
the righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be witnesses unto your- 
selves, that ye are the children of them which killed the proph- 
ets."* 

No greater injustice can be dope to the Bible than this pre* 
tence contemplates. It is a chief excellence of Scriptural truth, 
that it is adapted to the wants of all men, in all conditions, at 
all times. It never restricts to the naked letter, and literal 

• Matt. 23 : 29—81. 
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circumstance ; but deals with principles of the widest compre- 
hension, and breathes a pervading; living spirit. It is an 
unfailing fountain of spiritual instruction, to which all may 
freely go, and obtain help in every time of need. " Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime, were written for our learning, 
that we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might 
have hope."* 

rV. Another requisite of success, is a sense of our depend- 
ence on the Holy Spirit. There is often a great lack here. 
We depend' unduly on ourselves. We study and otherwise 
labor too much in our own wisdom and strength. We do not 
sufficiently realize and adopt the sentiment of the apostle : — 
*^ Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom 
ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ? I have 
planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So 
then, neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth ; bat God that giveth the increase."t Did we thus 
feel, we should have, in the midst of the greatest prosperity, 
less complacency in ourselves, and more gratitude to God. 
*^ Not unto us, not unto us, but to thy name be the praise." 

The early Freewill Baptist ministers were not without their 
deficiencies and faults. Wc are not of those who are ever dis- 
paraging the present, and inquiring why the former times were 
better than these ; but candor obliges us to admit that, with 
respect to the point now under consideration, we should do 
well to study the example of the fathers. In whatever else 
they failed, they did not fail to feel their dependence on the 
Holy Spirit. And this was a great secret of their success. 
They labored under numerous disadvantages. Stereotyped 
forms of error, deep prejudices, prevailing iniquity, were be- 
fore them ; they were few, feeble, and poorly furnished ; but 
they sought Divine help, they leaned on the arm of * God, and 
he led them on to victory, such as has rarely since been en- 
joyed. 

A false philosophy, under the promptings of pride, leads to 
the magnifying of our powers, attainments, achievements. '' Is 

♦ Ronu 15 : 4, f 1 Cor, 3: 5—7, 

9* 
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not this great Babyloa that I have built for the house of tbe 
kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the bouor of my 
majesty ?"* There ie too often just ench feeling over the fine 
essay, or the splendid sonnon. Bnt it is really an evidence of 
weakness and folly. The heavenly grace that never faileth, 
dyarni (love,) " vaunteth not itself," "is not puffed up." How 
unbecoming to see one bnt jast entering upon the rudiments of 
theology, assuming airs of importance, the dignity of an oraele, 
dictating with authority, and looking from his fancied elevation 
upon his equals and superiors with scorn. There is, perhaps, 
but one more pitiful spectacle, viz. : that of a professed minis- 
ter of the gospel preaching himself instead of Jeans Christ; 
and in place of unfolding the practical troths of the great 
commission, indulging in a vain display of 6ctitiotis eloqaence, 
or what has been called the spread-eagle style of oratory. Of 
all men, modesty is comely in him who deals with sacred 
things. At best, we are nnprofitable servants; the excellency 
of the power is of God, not of us. This we must feel, or 
Ood will not honor us with success. We must feel at every 
step our own insufficiency ; and while doing onr best, depend 
wholly on God. " When I am weak," said Paul, " then am I 
3trong."t 

y. We will at.this time notice bat one more requisite, viz.: 
coiicentration. By this wo refer to singleness of purpose and 
aim. Adam Clarke would not allow the maxim : " If one has 
too many irons in the fire, some of them will burn." With 
him it was, " the more the better." And go it may be, if all 
tend to a common resnlt Tbe student may pursne many and 
various studies, and make them all contribute to his highest 
discipline and efficiency. But from lack of unity of pnrpose 
and concentration of effort, bis mind may be distracted and 
weakened. We deem it of great importance, that in bis whole 
nmnapBtripir f-niiPAA nf study, he should be govcmed by one well- 
, and make all his labor contribute to 

tagea we enjoy is not of so much con- 

t 2 Cor. 12 : 10. 
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sequence, as how we use them. The greater facilities some 
have, the worse for them. The lack of them is often the great- 
est blessing. Does one use helps so as to increase his activity 
and develop his energies ; or does he depend on helps to the 
neglect of self-exertion? This is the question. Books, 
schools, and all like facilities are of great service when rightly 
employed, ichiefly to save precious time. But without such 
judicious use, there is no saving in any way. And these 
facilities may and should contribute much to this object of con- 
centration — to the acquisition of right habits ofsttuij/ in this 
respect. If they secure them to the student, he is well paid 
for his time and attention to them ; otherwise, however distin- 
guished in themselves, they are to him worthless. 

Power of concentration is equally important to the minister. 
This the practical mind of Dr. Porter well perceived : " I 
would urge every candidate for the sacred office to form, as 
early as possible, the habit of reading and thinking, as a 
preacher. Let all his intellectual exercises acquire this cast, 
and have general reference to this one grand business of his 
life. The painter, the sculptor, the architect, the military 
chief, who has professional enthusiasm, each will see, in every 
object around him, those relations to his own favorite pursuit, 
which are unobserved by other men. So should the preacher 
see with the eyes of his own profession ; and when his mind 
goes abroad in intercourse with the external world, with men 
and books, it should be to bring home stores adapted for use 
in his business as a Christian instructor. This will give his 
sermons a richness and variety of matter, that will make them 
eminently useful."* 

The gospel minister is, like other men, tempted to yield this 
singleness of purpose. His own natural taste and inclination 
may be in the way. He may be excessively fond of literature 
in some of its departments, or sensitive to the good opinions of 
his auditors ; his intellect, sensibilities, social qualities may, by 
some perversion, become a strong besetment to oppose this 
singleness of purpose, so essential to his success in the gospel. 

* Homiletics, pp. 210-11. 
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But whatever may be in the way, whether a right hand or a 
right eye, let it be sacrificed to the essential object Here, 
whatever is not for us, is i^ainst us. To every diverting call, 
there should be the firm answer of Nehemiah': " I am doing a 
great work, so that I cannot come down : why should the work 
cease, whilst I teave it, and come down to you 7^^* 

Says one to whom reference has already been made :t '< It is 
in the pulpit that an earnest ambassador of Jesus, like Angell 
James, or Welch, or Payson, or McCheyne, brings all the gath- 
ered yearnings and emotions and inspirations and studies of 
the week to one converging and glowing focus of intensity. 
Whatever is most convincing in argument, or most winning in 
entreaty, or most thrilling in appeal, he seizes upon and ap- 
propriates to bis mighty theme. He pleads. He warns. He 
invites." 

We may add that this singleness of aim is not to end with 
pulpit labor, but to be carried into every sphere of ministerial 
duty. As a pastor, he needs the same concentration, to follow 
up his public appeals in private application of truth to the 
^ heart and conscience. The one great object is the salvation 
OF MEN FBOii SIN. Whatever can be brought to bear, in all the 
a£fairs of life, to accomplish this grand result, is to be most 
faithfully applied ; not, as already intimated, in our own strength 
or sufficiency, but in full dependence on the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit. 

We hardly need remark, that the truths here considered ap- 
ply with equal force to the private Christian. To be success- 
ful, he needs, equally with those in a public station, apprecia- 
tion of l)ivine truth, docility, earnest devotion of all his facul- 
ties, with a faithful use of every accessible help, and entire 
dependence on the blessing of the Holy Spirit. All need them 
for their own good, and for their usefulness to others. We 
are all partakers of a common salvation, and the duties, condi- 
tions and rewards are essentially the same to all. Each is 
accountable for himself, and cannot do another's duty, or reap 
another's reward. The gospel vineyard is open to all, and the 

* Neh. 6:3. f Cuyler. 
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command is to all : Go in and labor. Hence onr high privilege 
and responsibility. 

Yes, every one of ns must give account of himself to God. 
We are all the stewards of the heavenly bounty. This brief 
life is oar probation for the boundless scene beyond. We 
are candidates for that higher sphere. This is our seed-time ; 
bow precious are our opportunities I How much may we 
gain, how much may we do, if faithful to our high trust. But 
sooD this favored season will be past, and we be called to our 
account, to be approved or condemned, to be advanced to that 
higher, better state ; or to sink forever beneath the Divine 
wrath, without remedy and without hope. Do, then, with your 
might, the work of the present, that the reward of the faithful 
may be yours. 

*^ Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 

Lest these lost years should haunt thee in the night 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 
To take their swift and everlasting flight ; 

" Wake, ere the earth-bom charm unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work Divine addressed : 
Do something,-— do it soon, — ^with all thy migkt : 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactivej were no longer blest" 
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aet. VIII.— contemporary literature. 

Thb History or the FaBBwiLL Baptists^ for Half a Century, with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter. By Rev. I. D. Stewart. Vol. I. From the year 1780 to 1830. 
DoTer: Freewill Baptist Printing Establishment. William Burr, Printer. 
1862. 12mo., pp. 479. 

Till recently Freewill Baptist History has appeared only in fragmentary 
fbnns and detached sections, and its materiaJa have been scattered here and 
there over a broad territory, — seeming to defy all ordinary effort at collection 
and classification. Doubtless more or less of what was really valuable has 
parsed away with the men who made some of the best contribntions to the 
denominational life, or who had treasured in the memory many of the striking 
incidents which illustrate personal character, and throw a clear light upon the 
genera] policy of an earlier ecclesiastical generation. Not a few of the mem- 
beia of the denomination have felt something akin to impatience over the de- 
lay in furnishing a clea^, calm, well-considered account of their own house- 
hold of faith ; while outside observers have been left to ignorance and mis- 
conception, when they have honestly and earnestly inquired after the origin, 
work, and character of the Freewill Baptist body. 

But the History has come at last. And few considerate readers, — how- 
ever they may regret the losses which cannot be repaired, — will really regret 
the delay of the work. The field of survey is much wider now than it could 
have been twenty years since ; the collection of facts is larger ; the induction 
is more cautious and^ore trustworthy ; the pertraits are colored less by per- 
sonal feehng ; the estimate of measures and forces is truer, because they may 
be studied through a longer period, and tested by the results which they have 
yielded : and the historian of twenty-five years ago would have been too much 
or too nearly an actor in the scenes, to allow his observation to be sufficiently 
thorough, or his narrative wholly impartial. The present gratification is 
higher, both because we have waited for it, and because its source is intrinsi- 
cally richer than it could have been at an earlier period. 

Much pains have manifestly been taken in obtaining information, both by 
correspondence and research, — ^by conference with persons, and by the study 
of records ; authorities have been somewhat collated, and opposing witnesses 
cross-questioned with some care. The work exhibits evidences of labor ; 
there has been a manifest determination to learn the exact truth and tell it, if 
it was thought worth the telling ; and there are no indications that accuracy 
has been sacrificed to ease, or thoroughness to an impatient haste. 

All human products are imperfect, and no work meets every demand or 
fills out every observer's idea. Either in substance or form, in general meth- 
od or specific detail, it invites criticism, or provokes censure. What one 
notes as an excellence, another marks as a defect. This volume of history 
will prove no exception. To our eye and taste, it has its surface blemishes, 
made the more prominent, perhaps, by the solid excellencies which lie under- 
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neaih. Sncb senteoces as ihe following are not very rare, — diatinguished, as 
will be seen, for their want of accuracy, clearneaa or elegance : 

'* Without more or less knowledge in these respects, the full mission of 
the Freewill Baptists cannot be understood, or their principles and labors 
properly appreciated." p. 14. *' Justice to the honored dead, and [tof] the 
canse in which their lives were spent, requires a true statement of facts.*' lb. 
^ And had they only modified their institutions so as to have met the changing 
circumstances," etc. lb. " They regarded it as both their right and duty to 
protect themselves and [tJieirf] children from all error. But they /eU 
themsdves into two frrievous errors." p. 15. '^ The Puritans justly regarded 
the gospel as a public good, and that every person was at least indirectly 
benefited thereby. But it was their error to rest the support of the gospel on 
the same basis with that of the civil government," etc. p. 19. ** The settle- 
ment and support of the ministry u>a$ left no longer,*' etc. lb. ^ Towns not 
only voted the salary, which was assessed and collected the same as other 
taxes," etc. lb. He [Benedict] seems not to have understood that the mission 
of the Freewill Baptists had in any degree produced h,^* etc p. 21. ''The 
doctrine of infant baptism was of almost universal practice" etc. lb. '* A 
spirit of formal conservatism again rested down upon the churches." p. 25. 
** Lock was never a Calvinist, neither was ihe church with which he preach- 
ed." p. 48. ** Together .... had they sympathized, when required 
to hush every expressive thought of free grace and free will." p. 49. *' Ran- 
dall was now in straightened circumstances as to duty" p. 60. 

A second edition will doubtless witness the removal of such blemishes as 
these. 

We will take the liberty to add, that the collection of incidents an^ the 
statement of circumstances of very inconsiderable importance is carried some- 
times to an extreme which detracts from iY\e dignity of the history, and raises 
a question touching its real importance ; — though we are very well aware that 
this is just what a largo number of Freewill Baptist readers will specially de- 
mand, and some will probably complain even now that the demand is not prop- 
eriy met. The brief biographical sketches often fail to bring out the salient 
points in the characters of the respective subjects, — though that may be owing 
to the lack of sufficient information. There is, moreover, a little excess in 
the author's tendency to find the heroic and impressive elements in the com- 
mon deeds and sayings of the Fathers ; and the repetitions of the statement or 
implication that the denomination is a great moral force in the world that has 
never yet got a fair and just recognition, might have been less frequent with- 
out any loss of self-respect, or any hiding of real power. We could have 
spared without pain such statements as the following from the pages of our 
denominational Autobiography : '^ A return to the landmarks of Bible truth 
was strongly demanded ; and, in the doctrine of our fathers, the demand was 
folly met'^ p. 22. ** So correct and complete, so Scriptural and experimen- 
tal, were their views of the inner and higher life, and so familiar were they 
with its practical workings, that the wisdom of all subsequent men and times 
bas failed to present it in a more impressive light." p. 96. And yet, while 
saying this, we most gratefully recognize God's hand in our denominational 
development, we see his grace working mightily in the men who have left us 
a heritage of principles and piety to which ingratitude alone can be blind or 
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insensible, and we frankly say that no man is fitted to write our history as a 
people who fails to appreciate our position, or who can study the *' Fathers^' 
without a feeling akin to hero-worship. 

But we have ended our hostile criticism, though the volume has merits 
enough to meet much more and severer challenging without terror. We can 
afford to look at the scratches on a real diamond, while a jewel of paste 
might grow redder with passion under any inquiring gaze. The work is 
highly creditable to all who have responsibly aided in its preparation, and we 
are sure that every intelligent reader of it in the denomination will feel richer in 
its possession, and find fresh reasons for attachment to his household of faith* 
The Introduction presents a plain, fair, and well-digested statement of the 
condition of the churches in New England, a century since, and earlier, and 
the causes which had operated to produce it. ' It is brief but comprehensive, 
— the author gives only a sketch, but the lines are accurately drawn. The 
general plan of the History seems to us ezcellent, — and, without any appear- 
ance of constraint in the method, it is strictly adhered to. The division of 
the half century into decades, simplifies the labor, renders the study definite, 
arranges the events into groups, and so shows them in their natural positions 
and relations, and enables us, with greater readiness, to trace the progress of 
the denomination upward by its successive steps. The resume at the end of 
each decade *s history is a feature really valuable, and the work is well done, 
— avoiding happily the extremes of prolixity and of mere tabular bareness. 
The style is simple, unambitious and flowing, — somewhat lacking, however, 
in the definiteoess and uniformity of feature which mark a style that has 
passed through its formative stages, and render it capable of being sustained 
through all the varieties of composition. We put the volume among others 
which enshrine our denominational literature, thankful for the real addition, 
and accepting it as the herald and prophet of more ; and we turn from it to 
other works in similar departments of history, with more of congratulation 
than of envy. Most heartily do we commend it to the attention and confidence 
of our readeis, assured that it will fulfil all reasonable expectation, and richly 
repay all appreciative study. 

Thb CoTToy Kingdom : A TraveUei's Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the 
American Slave States. Based upon three former Volumes of Journeys and 
Investigations by the same Author. By Frederick Law Olmsted. In two 
Volumes. New York : Mason Brothers, etc. 1861. 12mo., pp. 376, 404. 

Those who have read the previous volumes of Mr. Olmsted, will need no 
words of recommendation over these. It is enough ,to say that they condense 
022 that was of essential importance therein, both in statement and illustration, 
into a much narrower space ; and that they contain, besides, more or less facts 
and reasonings not there brought out, and which subsequent events have lifted 
into special importance. To readers who are unacquainted with Mr. Olm- 
sted, it may be proper to state that he is a thoroughly educated, scientific and 
practical farmer in a Northern State, one of the very shrewdest and keenest 
of observers, a man of various reading and a student of national economics 
and social and industrial philosophy, frank, appreciative, and as free from the 
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bias of preibnned theories as aoy man can be, belieying most profoondly in the 
policy of seeing things jost as they are, and adjastiog philosophy to facts. 
He has made the toor of the Southern and South-western States, mostly on 
foot and on horseback, mingled with all classes of the people, seen the splen- 
dor and tl^ sqaalidity, the chivalry and the shame, of the cotton region, as 
few northern men have seen them, and has told the story of his seeings and 
experiences in a way that divides admiration between his fresh and Tivacions 
style, and the clear expositions of Southern life which compel us to moom 
o?er its pro-slavery folly and its insane egotism.' A most valuable and in- 
structive map is prefixed to the woik, by the aid of which the ^ Cotton King- 
dom" is spread out with great distinctness. If the proposal to pot the seceded 
States into a territorial condition is ever seriously entertained, and especially 
if society and labor are to be reorganised there, such works as this will be in 
great demand by the New England colonists who will go down to sow the 
seeds of their enterprise upon that fruitful but perverted soil. 



Thi Cokstttutional Histobt of Bkolakb» from the Accession of Henry YII. 
to the I>eath of George II. By Henry HaJlam, LL. D., P. B. A. 8., Foreign 
Associate of the Institute of fVance. In Three Volumes. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co., Por William Yeazie. 1861. 12mo., pp. 409, 442, 436. 

A thnroagh and minnte acquaintance with the civil and parliamentary his* 
lory of England, a patient and impartial atody of records, a freedom from par- 
tisan prejudices such as few public men could claim, are most essential char- 
aeteristica of any historian who should undertake the work upon which My. 
Hallam entered in developing the unwritten Constitution of England. But 
the work is so done that only violent paitisans and superficial bigots find the 
lesst occasion for complaint. His volumes constitute a monument of learning, 
and leave no untrodden territory for any new explorer in the field which he 
has so thoroughly surveyed and so sccorately described. He is always mas- 
ter of hia subject and master also of his own expression. Thoroughly free 
from dogmatism, and rendering his verdicts with great caution, the reader 
comes at length to confide in his statements almoet without hesitation, and 
sometimes is almost wearied in listening to the authorities which are cited, 
and to the arguments which are adduced to justify a verdict, which, after all, 
is only claimed to be probably true. He is the first historian who has at- 
tempted a thorough development of the processes by which the English gov- 
ernment has reached ita present character and position, and he leaves little 
work for any subsequent explorer and interpreter in the same field. 

Bnt hia work hto won its place among our English classics, so that there is 
little ground to fear that its position will he setiously disturbed by future 
research or future, criticism. It is every where accepted as a standard work, 
and no library makes an approach to completeness in the department of Eng- 
lish literatore, which lacks the works of Hallam. And of all the editiona 
yet issued on either side of the ocean, this of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols bears 
offthe palm of excellence. It ineorporatea all the excellences of the lateei 

10 
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revision, BDd the Tolumes are among the moat beautiful apeeimens ef b<iok> 
makinj^ whtth hate appeared in any country. ConTenient in aiie, the pAper 
exhibiting that rich, clear, creamy tint which ia so aaggeetite of laxtlty, ^rith 
the aharply-cut type which takes from reading more than half Its labor, and 
the taste ful and sabstantial binding, — the Tolomes make the own#r feel tbmt 
a large item has been added to his literary wealth and hii literary gratifies- 
tion. Whether immediately remonetatiTO or not, we cannot doabt that the 
sales will steadily increase for years to come, and are confident that iro tsfli^ 
edition can well enter npon a stiCcessfol rivalry with this. 

I'bb CoNSTrrTTTioxAL H^STO&T OF Enoland, sinoe the Accession of Oeot^ HI., 
1760—1860. By Thomas Enkine May, C. B. In two Velanes. Y^L I. 
Boston : Crosby ft NUboIs. 1862. 12mow, pp. 484. 

Mr. May writes in continuation of Hallam, and bis work is issued in a atyle 
uniform with that of his predecessor. This first vulume now issued takes np 
the narrative at the point where Hallam leaves it, not because the aocessipn of 
George III. makea any important boaadary or epoch, but beeaase it ia deaireH 
to make the Constitutional History conlinaoos and complete. Tin order ib 
not strictly chronological, but, instead, each topic or inatitntion is treated by it- 
self through the whole century's history. The present volume treata of the 
prercgatives, influence, and tevenuea of the Crown ; and of the Conatftntioo, 
poWeta, ftiictions and polilieal relationa of both HoiMea of Psrliamelit, — top- 
ics which ate of special iaterest to American students of goyeromeatf m«d 
which hate never been ao well ehieidated by any previooa writer. The ooa- 
atllution of the Hobae of Lorda ia exhibited with great eleameaa,— Ike de- 
bates npon the ereation ef life peerages being admirably epitomiied, — and the 
refatlona of tbe Lerda aphfitoal to the mntion of the Hooee, to the obareb« and 
to the harmony 6f the national apirit, are briefly hot dearly diaceaaad. A 
portion of the last chapter in the volume ia devoted to parKameotary orateiy 
Mid orators ; and it exhibits aneh an appreeiative and diaoriminative abilitf 
in the wther, that we only regvet the neoesaity for making his biatory eo 
fimited, snd hfiseritictsma and dewriptiona so brief. 

Of Mr. May*a ability aa a writer on thta topic, we are gratefnl to be able 
to speak in ao unqualified termsi Foilowing Mr. Hallaas, it ia inevitable that 
Ihey aheeld be eompared witli each other. To Mr. Hallam, of eoome^ be- 
longi the origiflat plan ef dm hiatory; which Mr. May haa ia the ntaia adapt- 
ed. And yet h^ ia no ntiefe copyist He oaea hia own impleneota, looka «p 
and arranges hia own anthoriliea, gronpa the facta in hia own way, and nar- 
rate eventa ia hia ewe atyle. Hia reaeareli ia -manifeatiy exteosive^ hia 
aiady of authoriliaa tboroegli, and hia miod desia with hia material both akil- 
fhlly and ayatematieally. He ia acarady leaa calm hi maeiier than BellaB, 
^ongh ksa jndiotal ; and while hia style ia aoaroely leaa exact, it ia more 
itexibto, tivaeioos, and iatereating. The ietrineie roeifta of the work, no 
leaa than the importance of ita aabjeet, will aeenrs for it both a wide eiieak- 
tloe and a literary poaition highly creditable to the enther. We trait tlia ap- 
pearance of hia aeooad volume with high confidence. 
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Tbb PoniTuura': Or the Camrd^ Court, and Parliament pf l^glaiidt dwuig ftt» 
Reigns of Edward YI. and Queen £3izabetb. By Samuel Hopkins. In three 
Volumes. YoL m. Boston : Oduld ft Lincoln, ete. 1861. pp. 676. 

Wa coDgntnlate Mr. HopkiDs, the pohlishers, «nd the literary public, ou 
the coropletiop of this historical undertaking, the success of which is onusoslly 
large and irratifying. The work ia uoique, both in form and style, and yields 
m ioorewng satiafaetiou to the reader as he goes on through its siiooessire 
ehsptera. The dramatic element indaoes at first a little suspicion, but this 
sooB disappears and gives place to admiration for the learning, patience, abili- 
ty, Yigor and freshness of style, which every page discloses. The author has 
a genuine appreciation of the Puritan movement and character, and at th^ 
same time be seeks to do po injostioe to tbe antagonistic elements with which 
it grappled in Court, Parliament, and Church, during the half century over 
which his hiatorical survey takes him. He brings to light much with which 
the pablio were heretofore unacquainted, and is especially happy in setting 
forth in a clear and impressive manner, a large number of primary and secon- 
dary forces and characters which gave momentum to the Puritan movement, 
or derived their importance from it. Having done so much in collecting ma- 
terials, and stodjiqg the spirit of the Puritans, and the bearings of their prin- 
ciples and work, it is greatly to be desired that he may go still farther, and 
folkiw out the working of Puritanism in the colonization of its ideas and 
spirit, and in the infusion of its life into the civil legislation and ecclesiastical 
establishments before which it rose to protest, and against vvhich it waged 
var with the sword of " the Lord and of Gideon." 



HiBTouicAi. Lectuubs ON THE LiFE OT OUR Lo&D J^sus Cbhist, being the Hul- 
sean LeeCiuea for tiie year 18^0. With Notes, Onttosl, Historical, and Ex- 
plsaatoiy. By C. J. £lUoott, B. D., P^, of Divinity, King's College. Lqa- 
4ou, etc* 3oston ; QouXd flc Lincoln, etc. 1862. 12mo., pp. 382. 

« This course of eight Lectures, preached before the students in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, is specially intended te classify the events in the life of 
our Lord in such a way as shall exhibit their order and succession, their oon- 
Dections and relations. The opening lecture brings put the characteristics of 
eaob of tbe four gospels in a light as clear as it is adqairable, ancl the seventh 
lecture, on *^ The Lasc Passover,* brings together the various inddentu sop- 
posed to have immediately preceded the betrayal and erudfizion, in a manner 
the most instructive and impressive. The lectures l^mselves are distin- 
guished quite as much for their chastened and reverential spirit as for the 
<»trefol and critical study of the narratives which they indicate without parad- 
ing. The abundant foot-notes are selected from a large list of authorities ; 
ud exhibit both a wide and varied reading, and eet forth the results of a 
careful and conscientious scholarship. It is rare to find so devout a spirit, 
€00 pled with so critical an intellect ; and there are not many works which 
will so at once qoicken the intellect and spiritnalize the affections as this. 
There is po pedantry in the learning, and no cant in the piety of the book ; 
hut the robost understaodipg and the profound experiepce of the author jren- 
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der him a most healthy inttnietor, whfle be farniBhes a sdmalM to the heart 
of the most oeedfol aod gratefnl son. 

A MAjrrAL or Exoluh PaoirvKciATioir and SrsLUiro: Coiitaiiiing a fidl Al* 
phabetioal Vocabulary of the Langoage, with a IMimiiiary Expootum of 
EngUab Orthoq>y and Orthoaraphy ; and de«gned as a Woik of BdEerenoe for 
General Use, and as a Text-Book in Schools. By Richard Soule, Jr., A. M., 
and William A. Wbeeler, A. M. Boston : Boole ft Williams. 1861. 13mo^ 
pp. 467. 

The *' Ezpoaition of Eogliah Orthoepy and Orthography,*' cootained in the 
Introdaetion to this work, corering eighty closely printed pages, is remarkably 
full without being prolix, thorough and yet not obscure, and exhaustive with- 
out tediooanesa or redundancy. The information is extensiTe, and has been 
collected and arranged with great care, patience and akill. Whatever can be 
done at present in redeeming the orthography of a langoage aa eoleetic and 
anomalous as the English, to system, and claasifyii^ its forma under ptinci* 
plea and rules, seems to hare been done here, within comparatively narrow 
Hmita, and in a very convenient form. The authors mostly eachew diaoua- 
aion, and atate, in few and aelect worda, what aeema to them the truth. They 
neither ignore the *^ War of the Dictionaries,**, nor enter the field to engage 
in the fight. They adopt moatly the vowel scale, the orthography aod the 
ortho<$py of Worceater, but they aeem above mere partiaanship. The manual 
is very convenient for use, and ita vocabulaiy ia auffieiently full for all practi- 
cal purposes. Definitions are mostly omitted, aimply because the work is in- 
tended merely to teach apelling and pronunciation, while definitions are left 
to the dictionariea. Where worda are apelled or pronounced diflierenUy bj 
diflbreot authoritiea, the variona methoda in each case are faithfully and care-> 
fully given under the word itaelf, and the degree of authority attaching to 
each form ia clearly set forth* The volume is unique in design, and filla, in 
fact, an important place on the table of the atndenc, and« in aooordanoe with 
the plan aet forth in the preface, may be oaed with both intereat and advan- 
tage aa a text-book in the aohool-room. 

Hahval or AoaxovLTVBB, for the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. By 
George B. Emerson, Author of a "Report on the Trees and Shrubs of Massa- 
chusettii,*' and Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
etc. Boston : Swan, Brewer ft Tileston. 1862. [Published under the Ssnc- 
don of the State Board of Agiioulture.] 12mo., pp. 306. 

There sre no terms in which we can easily convey oar estimate of this vol- 
ume. Eminent in the sphere of science and popular education aa the authora' 
names have become, the many and remarkable excellencies of this Manual 
will take the public by surprise. In the large amount of scientific informa- 
tion which it gives, in its rigid scientific methods of arrangement and state- 
ment, in the brevity and clearness of its explanations, in the purity of ita 
style, in the careful exclusion of all extraneous matter and mere theoretical 
discussion, it has few equals. And yet there is nothing difficult of compre- 
hension in its facts or principles, — its style is as popular as it is exact, and the 
veriest matter-of-fact farmer in New England will find it discoursing to him 
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about kis Mock, bis dairy, bis impleqieias, bis g^rddn, and bis meadow, — 
givisg bim suggestions abopt draioiog, sub-eoiling^ managing bis compost- 
heap, and systematizing bis rotation of crops, — in sucb a way as to disarm bis 
saspicions, and make it a pleasure to listen to wbatever it may say. It most 
work its way into our scbools, and find a place in even tbe common farmer^s 
scanty library ; and as a result, tbe agricultural life of tbe people will gain in 
dignity, skill fknd suoceas. 

A. Hajtd-Book ov OuMSiQH* OaoaiUPHT, Gxboxoloot, Mttbomot av» 4^- 
TiQUXTiBS. Pkepaied lor tbe Use of Scboola, by T. F. and W. P. Allpn. Boa- 
ton : Swan, Brewer ^ Tileston. 1861. 12mo., pp. 123. 

Iffmittifiii tn pano ever bad a better iHasCration than ibis v^kinie for* 
siahea, we have yet to meet iu Tkk% pramng and coodeoslBg prooesaes liav« 
been carried to ibeir farthest limits. Redundanoea are excluded, abbreviar 
tioBs figore conspicaonsly, and a few words are isade to tell aa moeb aa poa- 
sible^ and aoggeai very much beaidee. U ia meant for stodenta, and not for 
the general reader, and will serve largely those who meet tbe condition upon 
wbieb it ofiera its «id. 



Trb HxsTO&T of THS RbUOIOUS MoVSmNT of THB ElOMTSaNTH CaiVTVRT, 

CALLSD Mbthodisx, Coniidersd in its diibrent Denominatiensl Forms, and its 
■RplatinBi to Britiafa aad Ameriipan Protcstanti«Bi«i By Abel SteiraDs, LL. D, 
Vol. m. From the death of Wesley to the Cea^nary jubilee of Methodism. 
New York : Carlton & Porter. 12mo., pp. 613. 

This vokime f»n»perly completea Dr. Steveaa'a Hiatory of Methodiam ; 
tbevgli he proposes to add yiet aaotfaer voluM on Biethodiam in America, h«- 
ftte diamiaaifig the sobjeot. 

In the present volume there is less of startling incideat and exeitaog efu- 
sode than its predeeeasors farniah, beea«ae the period with which it deals ia 
the period of organization rather than of pioneering ; hot it fomishea mora 
matarid for atudy and reflection, seta va to tbe eoloCioo of more complete 
problema, to the aorvey of broader territoriea of thought, and to Ihe iospeotioii 
of deeper and more permanent foccea. k i| the heat hiatory of Kethodiaoi 
jet written, or likely to be written, for aoBDe time to come. Br. Stevena 
tboroogbly appreciates Methodism, but he baa too broad a miAd and too 
catholic a spirit to become its mere panegyriat ; he never tires of aetting be- 
fore us its apostles and preachers and confessors in the stroog light of hia 
sympathy and admiration, hut he doea not claim for them the ^ole homage 
of tbe world, as though they alone symboliaed tbe heroism of the century 
which witnessed their work ; be makes much of God's agency in the great 
mot ement, and yet he does not claim, either in form or by implication, thai 
Divine Provideoce was concentrating its chief care upon the cradle where tbe 
iafant sect was rocked to refreshment and vigor. A very prominent feature 
of tbe work' is found in tbe large number of brief biographies it embraces, and 
the extensive gallery of ministerial portraits which are either sketched in bold 

10* 
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outline, or finished with falnesa of featnre and depth of coloring. It is a 
work of great interest and value to the whole Christian church, and will fullj 
meet the highest expectations awakened by its early promise. 

Moral and Rblioioxts Qvotations from thb Pobts, Topically arranged : Cknn- 
piiring Choice Selectiona from six hundred Autiiors. CompQed by Rev. 
William Rice, A. M. Third Edition. New Yorii; Carlton & Porter. 1861. 
8to., pp. 338. 

Others have attempted, in the main, the same thing at whieh Mr. Rioe aima 
in thia volume, and have met with some success ; bat we unhesitatingly pro* 
nounce this to he the best, richest, and happiest compilation of its kind which 
lias yet appeared. He shows peculiar excellence in his arrangement and 
«lasaifications, and the selections indicate an extensive acquaintance with both 
American and Transatlantic poeta, and exhibit the fine appreciation and 
cultivated taste of the compiler. It is a beautiful gift-book, and the public 
speaker and writer might draw from it with great readiness and advantage. 

LxFB Aifosro THB Cbjnbsb ; with Characteristic Sketches and InddentB of AGasioii* 
ary Operations and Prospects in China. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, M. A., etc. 
New York : Carlton & Porter. 1861. 12mo., pp. 400. 

Aa a popular account uf the Chinese, intended to furnish just such informa- 
tion as ordinary readers would desire to obtain, Mr. Maclay 'a book is more 
satisfactory than anything before published for American readers. Engaged 
for thirteen years in missionary operations in that strange country, a busy 
student and a careful observer of the country and the people, and writing 
without any appearance of literary ambition, he tells his story with good 
judgment, and describes with a good measure of perspicuity. He epitomises 
the history of China, unfolds the government, exhibits the spirit and 
hearings of its laws, givea an exposition of its ancient and modem religious 
systems, describes the country, snd makes us acquainted with the character 
and manners of the people. The latter portion of the volume is occupied 
with somewhat detailed accounts of the operations and experiences of the 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, having its centre in the city 
of Fuhchao. It is an entertaining and instructive volume, popular and pleas- 
ant in its style, genial and catholic in its spirit. 

Thb Elbmbnts of Logic : Adapted to the Capacity of Younger Students, and 
designed for Academies and the Higher Classes of Common Schools. By 
Charles K. True, D. D. Third Edition, revised. New York : Carlton & Por- 
ter, etc. 1861, 12mo., pp. 176. 

RuDDCBNTs OP PuBLio Spbaximg akd Dbbatb ; Or BBnts on the application of 
Logic. By G. J. Holjoake, etc.. with an Essay on Sacred Eloquence, by 
Henry Rogers. Revised hy Rev. L. D. Barrows. Same Publishers. 12mo., 
pp. 230. 

Dr. True has made, in this little volume, an attempt to simplify Logic so 
that it may be mastered by young pupils, — using the Aillstateian system as 
developed by Whately aa the basis of his treatise. He seems to us to have 
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realized as large a saeceas aa can well be reached in aueh a direction* In 
hit own hands we preaame a class of bright boys might find this treatise 
eomprehensible and intereating ; hot the real mastery of logic is hardly to be 
looked for at a very early period in life^ As a mere introduction, for the 
temporary use of beginners, it might serve important purposea, and pave the 
way to the larger and more thorough treatises. But we regard Mahan'a 
work as far more thorough and satisfactory than Whately's, and no modern 
writer on Logic shoul(| overlook the important contributions made to the 
aeienoe by Sir William Hamilton. 

The ^ Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate," by Prof. Holyoake, 
will most richly reward the thoughtful reader, and greatly benefit any one 
who will sit down to the work in the spirit of a student. It goes down far 
below mere empirical rules, and lays a firm grasp upon principles. Strong 
and original in thought, exact, direct and vigorous in atyle, suggesting far 
more than it tells, it is foil of the healthiest stimulus, and can hardly fail to 
quicken the whole circle of the mental faculties. It is a work for repeated 
peiosals, and each successive resding is likely to elevate the reader's estimate 
of its value, and add to the benefit which it yields. Scarcely any public 
speaker could fail to acquire more and higher power by a frequent reference 
to its pages. 



WoMAii's RioHTB U!n>BR THB Law ; In three Lectures, delivered in Boston, 
January, 1861, by Caroline H. Dall, Author of <* Woman's Right to Labor, 
etc. Boston: Walker, Wiw k Co. 1861. 16mo., pp. 164. 



ft 



If a good caoae, alwaya ably expounded, patient persistence in pleading it, 
a calm tone, coupled with profound conviction and strong feeling, a chastened 
spjrit and a resolute purpose, can purchase success, Mrs. Dall is doomed to no 
failure. She is slowly but surely winning the public ear, and the winning of 
the public heart will not be long in following. Her works, considered from a 
mere intellectual stand-point, are always richly worth the reading ; but the 
actual evils which she points out in the treatment accorded to \«omen, give 
her utterances a special importance, and demand that she should be either an- 
swered or helped. These three Lectures show that she has studied law and 
government as well as society, and will surprise not a few readers by the ex- 
tensive information they convey, and the power of comprehension and analysis 
which they exhibit, and* can hardly fail to open the way to many minds which 
have been puzzled to understand how any legal remedies can be properly 
reached* The first lectpre is devoted to the Oriental Estimate of Woman, 
and the French law ; the second exhibits the English Common Law, as it 
bears upon the position and rights of women ; and the third spreads out the 
Laws on that subject prevailing in the difi^erent States of the Union, and then 
soms up the results of the investigation, and closes with a practical " Im- 
provement" of the subject, after the manner of the old Puritan divines. 
It presents an instructive record, and makes a strong appeal to the sense of 
right and justice. 
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SvBMONS Preached in the CShnpel of Harvard Coll^. Bj Jamea Walte, D. D. 
Boston : Ticfcnor & Fieldi. 1861, 12mo., pp. 397. 



Theae diaoouraaa differ eaaaotklly fvam thoaa aani oot to Om world bf 
Prof. HantiogiOBf aome of arbieh wore delivered in the aame ohapel where 
Dr. Walker oflieiated aa preacher. They owe nothiag to rhelorieal hfiUiaooe 
or artifice, nothing to poooliarttiea or iagenoitioa of method, nothing to novM 
or ainkinf dluatimtiooa, Bothing to the parade of learoiog, nothiag (o veho» 
neooe of apeeoh or oBaoaer. Some of the themea do, indeed, heloog to an 
audience of atadenta and acbolara, rather than <o the popolnr aaaemhly, aod 
yot not a few of the aermooa diaeuaa tho moat ordinary religiooa topica. The 
power of the dtaconiaea waa donhtieaa ineeeaaed by the preaeaoe of the aaaeaai' 
Uy, by the ealm and impreeaive maaner of tho pieacber,—- aU the while ang* 
geeting the ai^id aund and emiaeot attauunenta and n? ered eharacter of the 
Preaident ; bat aa one reada on, oompleting dJaoonrae after diaooorae, be finda 
hia intellect ezeraiaed and alinKilated, while the meet valnable tninn <tf 
thought are aet in atoady motion by the mental ioipnlaea which have been re* 
ooived. The atylo ia the calmeet, plaineat, and ozaeteat, that can be tmagin* 
ed ; bat not many volumea of aennona will ao commend tbamaelvca to all 
claaaea of thoaghtful religioua xeadem for the higheat kind of autrimeot 
which the pdpit farniahea. 

BxTLOKATioNfl Ans AnTSHTunBa nr EouATonuLL AraicA ; with aecoonta of the 
Biannera and Coatoms of the People, and of the ohaae of the Ooi^la, tiie Croc- 
odile, Leopard, Blephan^ SIppopotamaa, and otficr Aniwnln, By Paul B. 
DuChaillu, etc. With numerous Illustrations. New York : Harper & Bros. 
1861. Octavo, pp. 631. 

Conaiderable aenaatioo and discnaaioo followed the appearance of this vol* 
nme in England;, accompanied, aa its subatance was, by the apecimena of the 
Fauna and Flora^ which were brought from the regions which Du Chaillu 
viaited, aa trophiea of i{ia ezplorationa and akill. English naturaliata were 
divided in opinion reapecting the traatworthineaa of the author'a atatementa, 
and the value of the explorer *a diacoveriea, aod the controversy which arose 
grew into fierceneaa, and waa not wholly free from paaaion. It ia stated that 
Du Chaillu himaelf became ao excited at one of the meetinga where hia claima 
to conAdence were being very frankly diacusaed, that he waived for the time 
the teatimooy of hia apecimena, and tried the power of hia fieta upon his akep- 
tical opponenta. The general verdict of the scientific jury, however, haf been 
in hit favor, notwithstanding his narrative coataina a few i^oachroniama, and 
the atory of hia adventuxea ia ao crowded with the atrange, the thrilling, and 
the marvellous, llie volume is thoroughly fascinating, — filled, as it is, with 
detailed descriptiona o/ the life, habits, and mannera of several African tribea^ 
widely difi!ering from each other, and from the tribes heretofore visiied, and 
which no previoua explorer has deacribed. His accounta of elephant hunting, 
encoontera with aerpenta, di^c, are all exciting ; but his experiences with the 
Gorilla, the largeat and moat ferocioua apeciea of the Ape family, auipasa all 
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other portions of his ]ife in startling interest. The sniraal is a terri/io crea- 
ture, desperate, gigantic in proportions, its mnscular strength fearfally great, 
bating more of the human in his aspect and procedure than any other variety 
of the Ape yet discovered. Several preserved specimens of this animal were 
brought to England, and added to the collections of the British Museum, &c. 
According to bis accounts. Do Chaillo only penetrated some 150 miles into 
the country from the western coast, making the month of the Gaboon river 
the principal point of departure, and undertaking several different tours, which 
afforded an opportunity of surveying a considerable breadth of teiritory. 
The account given of the religion, habits, spirit snd life of the tribes which 
were visited, are neither systematic nor complete, but they are always inter- 
esting in a high degree, even when the question of their accuracy persists in 
intruding itself upon the reader. Barth and Livingstone have studied Africa 
longer and more thoroughly, and given ns a more careful and better digested 
record, bat in point of absorbing interest their Tolumes must yield the palm 
to this, which deserves, and will secure, a wide circulation and an absorbing 
study. 

Trs Rbjxctbd Stokb : Or Inrarrection agamst Resoxrection in America. By a 
Native of Yirgiiua. Boston : Walker, WiBe & Co. 1861. 

• 

This is an interesting and able exposition of the causes of the present war. 
The Rejected Stone is Justice. Liberty to the slave is the measure of the jus- 
tice demanded at our bands. 

Slavery has blinded us to the perception of our duty. Slavery has caused 
this unnatural war. Slavery has paralyzed our efforts to put it down. 
Slavery was expecting a compromise till our great disgrace began to appear 
to OS in '* Boll Run.*' Though slavery is the whole cause of the war, yet 
have we become so blinded by its influences, that we hold nothing sacred in 
the war but slavery. 

The result of all is, that we must unlearn our great error and repent of our 
great sin, or we are to be broken into pieces as a nation. The Southern rebel- 
lion will prove successful — the Southern Confederacy be established, and 
become the fruitful source of wars. 

It is a book well worth reading. We wish that the persons who are 
charged with the duty of putting down the rebellion could be blessed with 
the clear-sightedness of this author. The war would not linger. There 
would be no further attempts to cure rebellion by letting it alone ; least of all, 
by letting the great crime alone which is its cause. 

Not only do we wish tfie suthorities had these views, but the people, still 
more. They would, actuated by these views, never accept any deceitful 
peace. ** To enslave four millions,*' says the author, " is a suitable training 
for the enslavement of thirty. But, as we have said, it is not only the ultimate 
cause of secession ; slavery alone renders the present attitude of the South 
possible. It is only because a slave can be left at home to till the soil, that 
the white man is able to bear arms in the army. Should it be at once an- 
Donnced that every alave was, in the eye of the country, a freeman, each 
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SoQllMmor wo«)d havo to horrj homo to be bia own borne gaerd and hie owo 
boaio provieioeer. S«ob a ineeaiire would disbaod the Southern forcea, and 
win every rebel to hie bosM,** 



Tkb Nbw Ambbioait Ctclopjbdia ; A Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. YoL XHE. Parr— 
R^dwiti. New York : D. JkfgU/Um, ft Co. 1391. (Bayky ft Noye% of Fort* 
Imd, Agenti for Kaine.) 

Notwithstanding the war has so generally depressed the poblisbing busi- 
■ess, this Taluable publication keeps on the even tenor of its way. Each new 
Tolome gives new assurance of its permanent nsefoluess. It will be a matter 
of congratulation hereafter to the reader, that this work had not reached the 
word " tSiscetaton" before such a new meaning for the Aroerioan people was 
forced into it Though that word will needs appear before the war ia over, 
it is probable the series will not conclude before the war closesi Many terma 
hare come into new importance by reason of our present state of afiairs, 
and will demand very different treatment at the handa of the writera than 
would have been the case in ordinary timea. No persons in our country are 
more likely to mark thia new demand than the editors of this Cyolopeedia, and 
■one more capable to meet it. This work is thua to receive a new importance 
in meeting the demands of readers, especially aa an American CyclopsBdia. 
'' Trent," for instancOf will be a word of new significance, and the chief pain 
about the affair ia, that ita proper treatment may cause Mason and Shdell to 
be known to thousands hereafter, who would never have heard of those names 
but for thia afiair. This evil will, however, be quite compensated for, in the 
different treatment that " Wilkes" will get at the hands of the editors from 
what would have been the case, if it had not been for the new sigoificance of 
the word " Trent." 

One of the moat valuable articles in this volume is that upon Philosophy. 
We are glad to see it contains in an Appendix an article upon Quakers-^— an 
article furnished by the orthodox Quakers upon themselves. 



GoiQCBNTAaT on the Epistles to the Seven Chnrehes in Asia. Bevdation 11., iiL 
By Richavd Cheneviz French, D. D., Dean of Westminster. New Yorit : 
Charles Seribner. 1861. 

Even the indisposition which most peraons have to paying any attention to 
the Apocalypee, will not prevent most Bible students from desiring to read 
the commentary of so careful and scholarly an aoihor a8 French upon that 
part of the dreaded epistle considered in the volume before us. Those who 
will expect much from their acquaintance with the author in his books on the 
parables and miraples, will not be disappointed. If we mistake not, this vol- 
ume may lead many ministers to pay more attention to the whole book than 
they have hitherto thought profitable. If these letters, addressed by the 
8avioor to the seven churches, are pot important for our study, how dare any 
ihink there is any importance attached to any of the epistles of the New 
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Testament T Bat tbere is no taeed of argument witfi Mj peraon who bt» 
taken the pains carefally to study tten one of th^se short epistles. 

SuirssTS ON THE Hbb&ew MouNTAnrSv Bj the Bey. J. R. Macduff, B. B., Author 
of " Memoirs of (^nesaret,** •• Morning and Night Wmtches," &e. Ke w York: 
Robert Caitet & Brothers. 1862. 

This title means simply the deaths of certain persons, mostly in Palestine. 
Thaa, the death of Abraham is sailed, ** Sunset on the Mountains of Mamre;^ 
and that of Jacob, ** The Distant Sunset :" the death of Joshua, ** Sunset 
oa Mount Ephraim ;'* and the crucifixion is called the '* Great Sunset.*' 
The book is thus made up of a series of biographical aketchea of persons 
named in the Scriptures. 

Those who have read the preceding works of the author, will need no word 
of ours to induce them to read this. In our opinion, its intrinsic worth is less 
than that of the *' Memoirs of Gennesaret,'* but, in some respects, is better to 
assist a minister in his duties, because it is more out of the beaten track. 
For the same reason, it is likely to interest many, more than " Memoirs,'' 
though we consider the latter, on the whole, one of the best specimens of 
Biblical preaching that has fallen under our obserTStion. 

In some instances, in this Yolume, the imagination of the author carries him 
iato things of doubtful propriety as a setter forth of the thoughts of the Holy 
Spirit, but in the main, the truth is made plain and striking to the mind 
of the reader by the genius of the author. 

KhXBcr BAKosaFiBLD, the Poacher. B. A. L. O. E., Author of *<The Clare- 
mont Tales," ««The Giant Killer and Sequel," "Young Pilgrim," "The 
Adopted Sonu," &c. New York : Carter k Brothers. 1862. 

This and Augua Facton, Parliament in the Play Room, and several other 
volumes, have been added to '* The Fire-side Library" of the publishers. 
There is no better selection for Sabbath school books than this series of The 
Fire-side Library. One of the greatest blessings resulting from the Sabbath 
school, is the direction it has given to so much talent and capital to provide 
the young with a suitable and wholesome literature ; and we are not acquaint- 
ed with the publishers who are more successful in this good work than the 
Carters. 



Thb CoimtssiOKS of Atrousmni. Edited with an Xntroduction. By William 
G. T. Shedd. AsdoveK: Warren F. Draper, &c. 1860. 12mo., pp. 417. 

These Confessions have had a prominent place in the religious literature of 
many centuries, and are likely to be read with undiminished interest for 
many centuries to come. They are unique in their character, and wonderful 
io their influence. They constitute a most remarkable biography, indicate a 
most profound religious experience, and reveal a mind of wonderful acuteneas 
and philosophical strength. It seems marvellous that a mind could suddenly 
break off from the detail of some of the most thrilling of all the sool's 
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experieneee, auid oommeooe the stody of the mental phenomena developiog 
themselres under the working of God*s grace, with the eageroeea of the dis- 
ciplined metaphysician. It ia not a qnerolons, skeptical spirit, which prompts 
these questionings of the son], hot the joyous and free careerings of a spirit 
feeling itself so firmly anchored to the Rock of Ages that it dares every- 
thing in the realm of inquiry, sure that it will be brought back safely to its 
sacred moorings. But there is no need that we spesk at length of these 
Confessions. We only call attention to this admirable edition, issued under 
the superintendence of so fine and appreciative a scholar as Prof. Shedd, 
whose introductory essay contains a fine analysis of Augustine's characteri 
and afifords a key to the Confessions themselves, which may enable the reader 
to interpret more readily what is peculiar in the pages which follow. It is t 
work for thoughtful minds, which it will stimulate and feed, as other classes 
of minds are fed by the allegory of Bunyan, or by the meditations and piayers 
of Thomas k Kempis. 
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Abticlb L— the college AS A MEANS OP MINIS- 
TEKIAL EDUCATION— OBJECTIONS EXAMINED. 

One would think the prejadice against ministerial education 
had by this time wrought us sufficient mischief. But, instead 
^ of hiding its diminished head/' and slinking away to the shel- 
ter of its native darkness, as it ought, it still confronts us. It 
bas 80 &r been softened down, indeed, as to smile — ^though 
sometimes rather grimly — ^upon the idea of a course in our 
Theological School, preceded by a few terms of academic study. 
Bat it striyes even yet to hedge up the path of those who wish 
for college discipline. What is still more astonishing and 
painful, is the fact that here and there a man of high reputation 
and rank among us lends it his influence, and stoops to do its 
bidding. The weapons of such champions are what we might 
expect Too enlightened, or too wary, to use arguments, ihej 
deal chiefly in objections. It is our purpose to notice briefly 
tbese objections. 

1. It takes too much time* After one is ready to enter col- 
lege, he must spend four years there, besides, quite likely, two 
or three years more in paying debts — in all six or seven of 
" the best years of his life." The time is long, we grant, but 
it should be remembered that the cedar of Lebanon requiroa 
centuries for its growth. Plants of the mushroom family are 

11 
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the best examples of matarity in a single night It is absurd 
to condemn a process as tedions or costly, till it has been well 
compared with its results. The common error on this point is 
to make too large demands, and then complain because they 
are not met. A mnch smaller addition to a minister's useful- 
ness than some imagine would justify the time bestowed. Sop- 
pose, if you please, that it is not even doubled, though, in many 
cases, it is more than that. Deny, if you choose, as extrava- 
gant, the statement made by the preacher* of the opening ser- 
mon at our late Anniversaries : '' Had our fathers enjoyed the 
means of mental culture which our young men now enjoy, with 
the same zeal and devotedness which characterized them, they 
might have won thousands to the truth where they won tens." 
It is the utterance, indeed, of one whose long experience in the 
ministry, and personal acquaintance with the men of whom he 
speaks, have amply qualified to judge, and to us it seems the 
words of truth and soberness. But narrower claims will answer 
our present purpose quite as well. A young man who is prepared 
for college at the late age of twenty-three — and it rarely need 
be later — may reasonably hope to live thirty-three years more. 
This, at least, is the conclusion to be drawn from the carefdlly 
constructed table of Dr. Wigglesworth, on which the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts bases its estimates, in settling the 
value of life estates. The Carlisle table makes the time still 
greater. Deducting three years for his theological course and 
two for withdrawal from the field through sickness or other 
contingent causes, there remain twenty-eight years which he 
can either spend wholly in active labor or partly thus and 
partly in college. If, now, a collegiate course, which possibly 
might cost him seven years in all, should but increase bis effi- 
ciency one third, he would lose nothing by the investment. 
And this, too, upon the supposition that these years leave only 
a blank in the record of his usefulness. But such a blank is 
neither needful nor right. Samuel J. Mills was instrumental, 
while at college, in the conversion of several classmates. Who 
shall decide that he really accomplished less for his Master then 
than afterwards, though his subsequent career has made his name 

* Rev. J. Woodman, 
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dear to every lover of true piety and missionary zeal ? Albert 
Barnes, who has been a blessing to nearly every Sunday school 
and Bible class in the land, was converted through the labors 
of a classmate. The same is true of many others. If a young 
man has that holiness of heart, sound judgment, and Christian 
fervor, without which he should not dare to look towards the 
ministry, he can scarcely fail of doing good in college. Nor 
can he while earning money for the payment of his debts. 
Does tic become a teacher 7 Who, that knows the influence of 
a devoted Christian teacher, but has doubted if ever the pulpit 
is blessed with richer sheaves than may be gathered in Uxe 
school room ? Does he enter some other sphere, of labor ? 
Nowhere does the good seed fall wholly by the wayside. 

2. So much hard study ruins the health. This is a mistake. 
The most remorseless " book-worm " seldom harms himself by 
study. To be sure, a face '' sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought," is an essential feature in the popular ideal of a stu- 
dent. There is here and there one whose appearance seems 
to justify it. Of course he gets the credit of being a martyr to 
his thirst for knowledge. It is a pity to dispel the illusion of 
admiring friends, but truth compels us to say that the real 
trouble is usually a neglect of exercise and pure air, or a wan- 
ton violation of other laws of health. For every one that suf- 
fers from the mere hardships of college study, ten are ruined by 
attempting, in the midst of close professional labor, to make 
op the deficiencies of their early training. 

3. It throws men out of sympathy with the masses. How 
so ? Is it meant that long intercourse with books makes one 
indifferent to the study of human nature, or hinders him from 
pursuing it, and thus unfits him to understand the world ? But 
where can yon better prosecute that study than in the free, 
familiar intercourse of college life ? In other positions you 
will see some special trait exhibited, but there the whole man. 
You are surrounded, too, by every kind of character, and can 
watch it in every phase. It is a lack of inclination, and not 
of facilities, that now and then keeps a student in ignorance 
of this science. Nor would that ignorance have been less pro- 
found, had his days been spent in the crowded streets of the 
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city. In no situation is the range of vision rery broad to him 
who shuts his eyes. 

Or is it meant that the minister of education and refinement 
is usually too proud to seek the welfare of any in his flock ex- 
cept the few that are like himself? We are unaware of a sin- 
gle instance of the kind ; but if one should be found, we could 
only call it a gross perversion of what was meant for nobler 
ends. Almost every college in our land is an outgrowth, more 
or less direct, of the desire of the churches for faithful and 
competent spiritual teachers. If, now, there are those who 
i^buse their privileges, and shut themselves up in cold, selfish, 
Pharisaic isolation, the blame is wholly theirs. The college 
was reared with no such purpose. 

Perhaps, however, it is meant that the ideas and views of 
the educated man no longer harmonize with those of his igno- 
rant neighbor, and thus the bonds of sympathy are weakened. 
Very true, so far as their strength depends on partnership in 
error. But what of that 7 The minister must be a teacher 
and a guide. If any of his people have a passion for crude 
opinions and obsolete or ill-planned measures, a mind clouded 
with the same mists would surely add little to his fitness for 
setting them right. No cords of sympathy, however close, 
would keep either leader or followers from the ditch. Be- 
sides, if this objection had any weight at all, it would prove 
that the ranks of the clergy should at once be filled with the 
most unlettered, unthinking, and common-place men that could 
be found. The vast majority of mankind are as yet not even 
civilized. 

4. It makes men obscure and pedantic in expression. Not 
at all. In popular discourses, true learning aims at simplicity, 
brevity, and force. Bombast of every sort— -the needless use 
of Latin and French included — ^proves its genuineness about as 
conclusively as the wings of bees, sometimes found in patent 
honey, prove that it was taken from the hive. A gaudy oreide 
setting is far more suggestive of paste than of diamonds. 
^ Great, swelling words of vanity " mark weakness and superfi* 
ciality, as well as error. On this point, at least, there is much 
truth in the famous lines : 
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*^ A little learniag intoxicates the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers ns again." 

It mast bo observedy however, that it is not every college 
graduate who has a thorough collegiate education. Many a 
young man carries off the empty honor of a diploma who, in 
justice, should never have received a higher rank than that of 
sophomore. What wonder if he is vain, pompous, and prone 
to hide his mental poverty by phrases <' of learned length and 
thundering sound ?" 

5. It leads to self-dependence in preaching* Before answer- 
ing this, let ns consider what and how much aid from Heaven a 
minister has a right to look for. Not, certainly, a direct be- 
stowal of ideas. Miracles, and this among the rest, have long 
since ceased. Else why are congregations doomed, as they 
sometimes are, to listen, Sabbath after Sabbath, to the same 
dull round of threadbare thoughts, and that, too, when the 
preacher trusts so fully in providence as to choose his text af- 
ter he crosses the threshold ? The wells of truth are deep 
enough to yield for a lifetime a weekly draught of cool and 
sparkling waters. If they seem to fail, it is no fault of the 
Holy Spirit, but of those to whom it has committed the means 
of drawing. But he should expect, if he seeks it rightly, such 
a quickening of the judgment in his studies as will best enable 
him to investigate, arrange, and apply the truth — ^not new 
materials, but wisdom in the use of those at his command. 
Even here a caution is needed. He has a right to hope for 
this only when he has done, and is still doing, the best he can 
himself. 

Still more, and above all else, he should expect— upon the 
same conditions — the influences of the Holy Spirit to make his 
manner of speaking tender, earnest and impressive, and to pre- 
pare the minds of his hearers to be profited. 

In neither of these two things docs a collegiate course tend 
to a low estimate of Divine assistance. On the contrary, it 
heightens it, for it gives the student a juster, and hence more 
humbling, view of his own frailty and Ood's power. That it 
does check the presumptuous hope of special inspiration where 
it is not needed and has not been promised, we readily admit. 

11* 
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Bat this is the farthest possible from any wrongful self-depen- 
dence. On the contrary, we charge that hope itself with a 
tendency to cheat the minister of the Spirit's aid. It allows 
the mind to be filled, thronghoot the week, with other tiionghts 
than those which centre in the coming Sabbath, and makes him 
heedless of that preparation of heart of whose necessity his 
efforts for mental preparation could but remind him. 

6. It destroys spirituaiily. Granted — ^if '' ignorance is the 
mother of devotion''-— otherwise not Why should it? Do 
the fundamental laws of onr natore thus decree 7 Has Ood 
given us intellects which can be cultivated only at the expense 
of our moral faculties ? Such a thought has no slight savor of 
blasphemy. 

Is it said that, however harmless devotion to study might 
be within just and normal limits, its actual tendency is always 
towards excess, and consequently baneful ? This is more easily 
stated than proved. If the powers of the mind are overtasked, 
indeed, and neither time nor energy left for devotion, nothing 
can be surer than the consequent spiritual loss. And so may 
the farmer or the merchant suffer his religion to be choked by 
the cares of this world. But the wrong tendency is in himself) 
and not in his occupation, and any effort to shift the responsi- 
bility from the former to the latter is a mere subterfuge. A 
desire for knowledge is not a whit more likely to spur men on 
to excessive toil than business enterprise. Neither can prop- 
erly be charged with leading them astray. No student has a 
right to study so closely as to backslide. While we say this, 
however, we disclaim all sympathy with that class of students 
who a]« slack and careless in their studies, and use the plea of 
religious zeal for an excuse. The plea is usually &lse, be it 
ever so honestly made. Some of the most diligent and sno- 
cessful students have also been eminent in {»ety. James Brai- 
nard Taylor, who stood in the very foremost rank as a scholar, 
could yet say : — ^^ Mj room has been made a Bethel ; and I find 
it growing better and better, instead of diminishing." Such 
was the diligence in study of the devoted Henry Martyn, after 
his conversion as well as before, that be won the highest colle- 
giate honors. 



\ 
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Are we farther told that college associations are pernicious ? 
Bot in most of our colleges, a large part of the students are 
preparing for the ministry. Of the whole nnmber who gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth prior to 1858, 808, or more than one in 
four, became ministers. The proportion in some other col- 
leges is still larger. In every class, too, there are many 
Christian students besides those fitting for this work. Accord- 
ing to statistics gathered in 1869, there were, in the principal 
New England GoUeges — eleven in number — ^2610 students, of 
whom 1223, or nearly one-half, were professors of religion. 
Nor is their religion mere cold formality. There is quite as 
mudi living, warm-hearted piety, among them, as can be found 
in any other class of young men connected with our churches. 
How does it happen, now, that college associations are so 
&tal ? A young man must be a rather questionable candidate 
for the ministry who is so weak in the faith that he cannot, 
with the aid of nearly half his companions as active Christians, 
and of almost all the rest as upright, moral men, friendly to 
reli^on, though unconverted, withstand the influence of the few 
decidedly irreligious ones. 

Perhaps the objector will point us to what he deems living 
illustrations of his statement — students who have actually 
backslidden. There are such, we admit. And there always 
will be, as long as there are those who neglect prayer, imitate 
the world as closely as possible, and make no effort either for 
their own salvation or that of others. But where is the fault ? 
We are far from claiming that the college is a sinless elysium, 
where temptation is unknown, and the Christian has nothing to 
do bot float calmly down the current. But we do claim that 
there is no more need of his yielding to evil there than else- 
where. Multitudes, both of the past and of the present, whose 
piety and success in winning souls will be held in everlasting 
remembrance, bear witness by their history to the justice of 
our claim. Among them you will find in profusion such men 
as Dr. Duff, the first Scotch missionary. Dr. Nettlcton, under 
whose ministry many hundreds, perhaps thousands, were con* 
Terted, and Joseph Allein, the author of ^ The Alarm." 

There is still stronger proof. Did the Christian, upon en* 
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tering college, seal the death-warrant of his religion, mnch 
more would the case of one already in the paths of sin be hope- 
less. And if by chance he should be awakened, the feeble 
flame would be quenched at once. But what are the foots ? 
Suffer us to cite a few, chiefly taken from Prof. Tyler's excel- 
lent little work, entitled, " Prayer for Colleges," which ought 
to be in the hands of every Freewill Baptist minister and stu* 
dent : ^ There are few churches in which revivals are so fre- 
quent and so numerous as in the colleges of New England and 
the Northern States." " For thirty years previous to 1 848, 
revivals occurred in Yale College, on an average, about once 
in two years, and in one of these revivals there were a hun- 
dred hopeful conversions." ^' In Dartmouth College, in the 
space of sixty-five years, nine extensive revivals of religion 
were enjoyed." During the first thirty years after the founding 
of Amherst, there were from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred hopeful conversions in that College. '^ Of these con- 
verts [in Amherst], more than a hundred have been ministers, 
fifteen have been missionaries, twenty-eight officers of colleges 
and theological seminaries." The number of conversions re- 
ported in the various New England colleges, in the year 1858, 
was nearly three hundred. Who shall compute the good thus 
wrought ? When the good seed springs up in such a soil, it 
often yields a harvest of a hundred fold. '' It has been esti- 
mated that one revival of religion, which took place in Yale 
College, under the Presidency of Dr. Dwight, raised up minis- 
ters who were instrumental in the conversion of fifty thousand 
souls in one generation." Some of the brightest ornaments of 
the American church were brought to Christ by influences 
which they met in college. Of the distinguished clergymen 
whose memoirs fill the first four volumes of Sprague's Annals 
of the American Pulpit, at least eighty-six were converted dur- 
ing their collegiate course. Among them were Jonathan Ed- 
wards, whose ministry at North Hampton was blessed with 
'< one of the most powerful awakenings that has ever occurred 
in New England ;" Samuel Newell, one of the little band whose 
desire to be missionaries resulted in the formation of the 
American Board, aifd who sailed for India in company with 
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JndBon ; Samuel Worcester, the first Corresponding Secretary 
of that Board ; William Neyins, a remarkably devoted and 
snccessfal pastor ; B. B. Edwards, Ebenezer Porter, Richard 
S. StorrS) and others who have gained a merited reputation as 
earnest and efficient laborers. Dr. Dwight and Prof. Stuart 
were converted while employed as tutors. The sainted Henry 
Martyn is still another trophy of the power of religion in col- 
lege. So, too, are many of the foremost among our living 
clergy. This objection, then, is baseless. Worse. It is cruelly 
unjust. Whence it really springs is a question we would be 
glad to see decided. Perhaps, however, its two chief sources 
are the following : 

(1.) In the memoirs of distinguished Christians, the trials 
and temptations to which they were subject in college, are of- 
ten dwelt upon at length. Hence it has been inferred that 
they were peculiarly harassing and dangerous. Could we 
know, however, as fully those that beset other classes, who 
complain less because they write less, our views would be 
changed. 

(2.) The preaching of the well-educated minister is less 
likely than that of others to consist of mere appeals to the 
sensibilities. Holding that, first of all, the judgment should be 
enlightened and the conscience roused, his sermons are some- 
times more doctrinal and less adapted to stir the imagination 
and the feelings than suits those who go to meeting just as oth- 
ers go to the theatre — ^for the mere pleasure of excitement. 
By this class he is of course set down as lacking in spirituality. 
The man whose only aim is to kindle a brush-wood fire in the 
heart is apparently more successful, for a time, and hence is 
thought the better Christian. But a comparison of results 
will usually show that the exaltation of the reason to its proper 
place in preaching in no way militates against the spirituality 
of the preacher or his power of winning souls. Bevivals whioh 
foUow efforts of the former kind, are, too many of them, like 
one that occurred a few years since in a town in Vermont. 
Some thirty or forty professed conversion, but an intelligent 
Christian gentleman, well acquainted there, recently assured 
u that he could not recall a single one who held out in a 
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Christian course. This is an extreme case, perhaps, but it 
certainly finds no parallel among the reyivals which have 
crowned the efforts of such men as Edwards and Nettleton, 
whose preaching was noted for its doctrinal cast Indeed, 
although the latter labored in revivals in over forty different 
towns and parishes in one brief interval of ten years, it has 
been said by one familiar with his career : — ^' Not only were 
numbers added to the church, but it was comparatively a rare 
thing that an instance of apostasy subsequently occnrred." 
Surely, the kind of preaching that can bear such fruits is but a 
slender basis for a charge of deficient spirituality. 

7* The tisual course of study is wrong. A full discussion 
of this point would unduly lengthen out our article, but we can- 
not let it pass in silence. Many of the wisest and most practi- 
cal men of both the last century and the present have been 
striving to perfect our college system. It is not claimed that 
it is yet beyond improvement, but something more than a sneer 
or a floating doubt is needed to outweigh the deliberate judg- 
ment of men like these. 

The chief complaint originates in the prominence given to 
the higher mathematics and the ancient languages. Something 
more practical is called for. Facts are wanted. * Very well. 
They are good in their place. But whoever aims in study at a 
mere accumulation of facts will, sooner or later, find that he 
has mistaken the true end of education. When his course is 
complete, his mental riches will rather resemble a mass of 
goods, snatched from a fire and thrown together in the street, 
than a neat, substantial store, whose shelves are loaded with a 
carefully selected and well arranged stock. And every subse- 
quent addition will only make more hopeless their confusion, 
instead of adding to their attractiveness and multiplying their 
value. The college seeks far difierent results. Its peculiar 
province is to discipline the mind and prepare it to investigate 
the fiicts that active life will bring before it, and combine them 
skilfully as the pillars and framework of sound conclusions. 
Whoever lacks what has been termed '^ the power of patient 
and prolonged attention," can accomplish little in the realms 
of thought. Loose and desultory in his mental habits, his ideas 
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and teachings most also be weak, disjointed, and inconsistent 
Sir William Hamilton has justly said : — ^ The difference be- 
tween an ordinary mind and the mind of Newton consists prin- 
cipally in this, that the one is capable of a more continuous 
attention than the other — that a Newton is able, without 
fatigue, to connect inference with inference, in a long series, 
towards a determinate end/' Just in proportion as it forms 
the habits of accurate discrimination, close attention, and logi* . 
cal reasoning, does any mind gain strength to meet the de- 
mands of a profession like the ministry, inhere mental power is 
indispensable to the highest success. That mathematics are 
well fitted to form and confirm such habits, has long since been 
proTed both by the nature of the case and by experience. 
None can doubt it but those whose acquaintance with 'them is 
Tery slight. That the languages contribute to the same end, 
though in a slightly different way, must also be conceded. 
The care required — to use the words of Chancellor Hoyt — 
" in discriminating between the several meanings of every word, 
and determining their rival claims to a place in the English 
jersion, not only cultivates in the student the utmost precision 
and exactness of language, but it serves also to give that dis- 
passionate and judicial habit of mind which distinguishes a man 
of sound judgment from a person of mere impulse and caprice. 
It does not require much observation to see that speaking 
clearly always implies thinking accurately." 

Whatever facts are gathered in a college course — and the 
attention paid to natural science, metaphysics, &c., would in- 
sure a large supply, even if the branches of which we have 
been speaking, were as barren as they are thought — are secon- 
dary in value to the mental discipline which is the students' chief 
reward. And till the rigid test of experience shall have proved 
other studies superior to mathematics and the ancient languages 
in securing this end, the wisdom of a change will be more than 
doubtful. 

8. It is needless, self-education being better. We need not 
stop to criticise the phrase <' self-education," or to remind the 
I'eader that, in one sense, no man is, or can be, really self- 
Vacated; while, in another, all true education has a right to 
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the name. There are three classes of ministers to whom Uie 
expression is applied : 

(1.) Those who have reaUj little or no education at aU, and 
look down with the scorn of ignorant self-conceit upon <* book- 
learning" in general — English grammar and dictionary lore in- 
cluded. However talented by naturCi and however snccessfnl 
in gaining a transient repntation for smartness by their pom- 
pons declamation, oddities of speech, or mawkish appeals to 
the sensibilities, snch men deserve little respect or attention. 
Least of all should they or their admirers be heeded when 
they have the assurance, as is sometimes the case, to set them- 
selves up as oracles on subjects of which they know nothing. 
Such a subject is the one before us, and time can be better 
spent than in a grave attempt to prove the absurdity of liieir 
views and practice. 

(2.) Those who, in word at least, place a higher estimate 
on school discipline, and mourn their want of it, but are satisfi- 
ed with very slight success in making up their loss. The 
range of their knowledge is small, and their ideas, on many im- 
portant points, so glimmering as to be little or no better than ^ 
total ignorance. They are sometimes even worse, just as the 
false lights hung out by wreckers are more fatal to ships than 
utter darkness. Their lack of mental symmetry, moreover, 
often makes them fond of ^riding a hobby" — a propensity 
which is at once a result and a proof of narrowness of views. 

In neither of these two classes, though each is lamentably 
large among us, will the objector seek examples to confirm his 
statement. The term '' self-educated," when applied to them, 
is too glaring a misnomer to require further notice. 

(3.) Those who have aimed at the highest attainments that 
are possible without the aid of proper teachers, books, and 
plans of study, and have seen victory, more or less complete, 
crown their life-long struggle with difficulties. This class 
comprises two divisions, following the same path, but not for 
the same reasons. The one is self-educated because it prefers 
to be, the other because it must bo. Upon both has usefulness, 
the great test of all ministerial education, set its seal, but their 
claims to our respect, esteem, and confidence, are widely dif- 
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fereot Says a recent English writer : — ^" There was a man 
who boilt a house entirely with his own hands. He had never 
learned either mason work or carpentry ; he could well have 
afforded to pay skilled workmen to do the work he wanted ; 
bot he did not choose to do so. The house was finished ; its 
aspect was peculiar. The walls were off the perpendicular 
considerably, and the windows were irregular in shape ; the 
doors fitted badly, and the floors were far from level; but it 
was a wonderful house, considering. And people said that it 
was so who saw nothing wonderful in the beautiful house next 
it, perfect in symmetry and finish and comfort, but built by 
men whose business it was to build. Now, I should have de- 
clined to admire that odd house, or to express the least sympa- 
thy with its builder. He chose to run with a needless hun- 
dred weight on his back. And if, in consequence of his own 
perversity, he did his work badly, I should have refused to 
recognize it as anything but bad work. It was quite different 
with Robinson Crusoe, who made his dwelling and his furniture 
for himself, because there was no one else to make them for 
him. I dare say his cave was anything but exactly square \ 
and his chairs and tables were cumbrous enough ; but they 
were wonderful, considering certain facts which he was quite 
entitled to expect us to consider." There are two points 
which this extract happily illustrates — the popular over-esti- 
mate of self-education, which is the source of the objection now 
before us, and which, in turn, owes its origin to the power of 
wonder and admiration to warp the judgment, — and the fact 
that those who belong to the first division deserve less sympa- 
thy and praise than is usually awarded them. We value 
especially its bearing upon the latter point. Few or none con- 
tend that it is folly to seek the benefits of the school and the 
college, save such as might have eqjoyed them, if self-conceit 
or ''a wrong-headed independence of disposition" had not 
moved them to a different course. We grant that they have 
accomplished much. Their house is decidedly better than shel- 
terless exposure to the storms, winds, and night-dews. But 
after all, if one were compelled to live in it, how could he help 
wishing that its builders had condescended to learn their trade ? 

12 
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And we confess onrself too obtuse to see why self-education 
is not as likely to prove superior in honse-boilding as in the 
ministry. Besides, so great at the present day are the facilities 
for securing a college course, that a large part — much larger 
than thirty or forty years ago — of those who neglect it, must 
be thought either to follow their inclinations, or yield to a lack 
of energy. 

Of the other division, who, like Crusoe, have manfully met 
and conquered the difficulties they could not shun, we need not 
speak at length. Neither they, nor any who breathe their 
spirit, acknowledge the objector's right to bolster up his prop- 
osition by a reference to them. So far from despising a col- 
lege education, they would be among the foremost to secure it, 
could they begin their life anew, under more propitious circum- 
stances. Nor would they wait for every mole-hill to be levelled 
before thism. Many a combination of circumstances which is 
an iron chain in the eyes of weakness and irresolution, would 
have seemed but gossamer to them. Nothing exposes the 
fallacy of the objector's claim more clearly than the experience 
and feelings of those who have been compelled to test it for 
themselves. 

Are we still farther pointed to the few of whom it is said 
that the weight they carry cannot have hindered them in the 
race, since there are none, or almost none, ahead of them, — 
men in whose presence every obstacle has seemed to vanish, or 
be transmuted into a stepping-stone to higher acquisitions ? It 
may be that they have suffered less than common men, but, un- 
til one is fovnd who is absolutely perfect, it will be hard to 
prove that a greater share of early advantages would not have 
added to his eminence and usefulness. Hugh Miller, for exam- 
ple, stood high upon the hill of science, despite the dizzy crags 
he scaled, and the tangled woods through which he forced his 
way. And yet his early progress might have been far more 
rapid in the smoother and more beaten path, and the zeal and 
energy of his maturcr days have carried him, in consequence, 
fkr more nearly to the summit. He was not to blame for his 
choice of '' schools and schoolmasters," but the world has rea- 
son to regret that it could not have been di£ferentr 
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Bat if all that is here claimed were granted, it would still be 
obTiooslj nnfair to compare college graduates in a mass, as is 
sometimes done with these few. Of the multitudes whom the 
college has made influential and useful, only here and there 
one, if left to himself, would have risen much above the com- 
fflon IcTel. Of course there are many who will be outshone by 
those whose light no clouds could dim. To be just, the com- 
parison should be limited to those of equal natural ability. 
Oor opponents are welcome to all the aid they can derive from 
the result 

It is worthy of notice, in this connection, that college gradu- 
ates form a larger part of our public men than many think. 
From the work of Prof. Tyler, already mentioned, we take the 
following facts : " The writers of the Federalist — who also 
bore a prominent part in forming the Constitution of the United 
States — ^Hamilton, Madison and Jay — ^were alumni of Columbia 
College and the College of New Jersey. The author of the 
Declaration of Independence was a member of Hampden Syd- 
ney College, and its advocate on the floor of Congress a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University." ^ Of the thirty-five thousand 
graduates that were sent out of American Colleges prior to 
1846, nearly two hundred have been governors, more than five 
hundred Representatives in Congress, one hundred and thirty 
Senators of the United States, and nearly four hundred Judges 
of Supreme Courts." '' There have been, since the formation 
of our republican government, four Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, all of whom were college- 
bred men." ^ Of twenty-two Secretaries of State of the United 
States, from 1789 to 1861, seventeen had been educated in 
American colleges, also eleven of fourteen Vice Presidents 
and ten of fifteen Presidents of the United States." *< Of 
twenty-six United States Senators sent from Connecticut to 
Congress, twenty have been college-bred men. Of twenty- 
eight United States Senators who have represented Massachu- 
setts in Congress, twenty-three were alumni of colleges." '' Of 
five hundred and ninety-six eminent clergymen whose lives are 
fiketclied in Sprague*8 Annals of the American Pulpit, five hun- 
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dred and thirty-six (more than seven-eighths) had been trained 
in colleges. 

Perhaps we have glanced at all the objections worth naming. 
Bnt it maj occur to some that a collegiate course is well enough 
for ministers of other denominations, but in our own it would 
only rouse prejudice and do harm. Were this true, and destin- 
ed to remain so, the fact could hardly be surpassed by the 
wishes of our bitterest foes. Were we, as a people, wedded 
to ministerial ignorance, with no hope of a divorce, our doom 
would be sealed. Half a century more would see us numbered 
with other fossils. But it is not true. Our churches are ready 
to welcome — and appreciate, too — ministers of thorough edu- 
cation. There are but two classes who would fail to do so, 
and each is growing " small by degrees and beautifully less." 
One class is made up of those who are too lukewarm or too 
miserly to relish the calls of our Education Society for funds, 
or the demand which educated ministers are even surer than 
others to make — that the church, when able, shall so support 
them as to allow their whole time and energies to be given to 
the work. The other class comprises those who still long for 
the <' good old tone," and are better pleased with displays of 
fiery, unthinking zeal in the pulpit, than with clearness, candor 
and genuine earnestness — who, in short, are so anxious to be 
moved and melted, as not to care if they fail to be instructed. 
Neither class should be suffered to mould our policy. 

Strictly speaking, our article has no further right to space in 
these pages. It has been our object to answer objections, and 
not to set forth the advantages of a collegiate course. 

Of the three classes claiming to be self-educated, we regard 
the first as decidedly unfit for the ministry, and are ready to 
canonize any man who will contrive a mode of weeding them 
out at once. The second we believe to have mistaken either 
their calling or their duty in it. We wish they would closely 
examine which, and act accordingly. But we look upon 
the second division of the third class with widely different feel- 
ings. We yield to none in our reverence for the .noble men 
that compose it. We envy neither the heart nor the head of 
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liim who can stand without a tear beside the graves of minis- 
ters like Bunyan, Adam Clarke, and our own Randall; Hutch- 
ins, Cheney and Marks, or who thinks it would be easy to 
fill the place of many a one that might be named as still among 
us. 

We do not ask that every candidate for the ministry should 
go through college. We know too well, and sympathize too 
deeply, with the struggles some of them are making to secure 
a merely academic and theological course. We wish, indeed, 
they could see their way clear to higher attainments, but we 
bid them heartily '' God-speed" in their present work. Let each 
one go as far as possible. Were this the rule, we should soon 
see the number of college gpaduates in our ministry multiplied 
many fold. But, wherever its application may find a limit, we 
pray for the prosperity of all who adopt it. 

We believe our Quarterly Meetings and ordaining councils 
are sadly at fault in encouraging youug men devoid of literary 
and theological qualifications to enter the ministry, at once. 
It is very true that the cause needs laborers, but those who can- 
not write a decent letter or give a rational definition of sin, 
had better not hasten into the harvest-field, lest they waste 
more grain than they reap. The same remark will apply to 
every one, whatever his acquirements, who is still without a 
broad and thorough mental culture, provided it be possible to 
gain it. The basis of the highest ministerial success is two- 
fold— liigh-toned piety and intellectual power. If either is 
wanting, or imperfect, the superstructure must be correspond- 
ingly narrow and weak. Forgetting this, our ministers and 
charches have, in too many instances, tried to discourage young 
men from a college course. The conditions, both of denomina- 
tional prosperity and of individual usefulness require a speedy 
and complete removal of all such policy. 

Finally, we believe that <^ do nothings" of every sort, whether 
they are lacking in ability, or lazily trust to past attainments 
or mere reputation, and whether they have been through col- 
lege or otherwise, should be respectfully advised to enter some 
other profession. 

12* 
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Art. IL— god A HEARER AND ANSWERER OP 

PRAYER. 

^' What profit should we have if we pray unto him ?" 
'^ Tea, thou . . . restrainest prayer before God." 

In an age of activity like the present, full of outward objec- 
tive life, whatever wins the heart from the things of mere sight 
and touch, performs an important and needed service. The 
tendencies of the daily life about us make constant inroads up- 
on faith and steadfastness in prayer. To a mind which tries 
to realize everything, and which counts that of little worth 
which it cannot grasp and hold in a material sense, there must 
result a gradual loss of communion with spiritual things. When 
a man's lower faculties are on the stretch after the gold and 
f^ilver of this life, the heavenly treasures are forgotten ; when 
his highest ideal of a home is one blessed only with earthly ease 
and plenty, the mansion of the soul loses its reality and lacks 
attractiveness. Action has taken the place of meditation ; the 
•cloister has yielded to the exchange and the market, and it 
would seem that, as regards man's appointments, the spirit 
might wander for rest, but find none. 

With the developments and experiences of physical life we 
are all in some way familiar. We know that in that depart- 
ment certain acts and causes produce certain sure results. If 
a man would become strong, he must accept and obey the laws 
which are provided for gaining strength. No one desirous of 
such a result, would venture to ignore those laws. It is 
by accepting them, by acting in accordance with them, that 
power of muscle or of mind comes. If one would produce 
certain mechanical results, he must make himself acquainted 
with the mechanical arrangements which bring them. The 
steam-engine is the product of physical arrangements pro- 
vided long before they were discovered and applied ; and if a 
man is to make an engine, he makes it only by the appropriate 
<use of those arrangements ; — ^he must be guided by them. We 
speak, and thereupon certain effects follow: — our friend re- 
sponds, acts are performed which would never have been done 
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except we had spoken. The outward world is real ; we can 
touch it, move it, change it, control it ; we become more and 
more masters of it. If we speak to it, there is a response ; if 
we touch it, there spring into new and useful forms objects ap- 
parently useless before. These things, we say, are all before 
us, we understand them, we are sure of their existence and 
reality. Engrossed with these facts, satisfied with what seems 
so real and present, we lose our sense of things unseen, forget 
that there is a higher world with qualities just as real as those 
we have here ; that the forces which wo observe in action here 
are insignificant compared with those that, often unseen and 
unfelt by us, inhabit eternity, and make the unseen world full 
of activities. Many men can see nothing or feel nothing but 
the objects which bless or curse their daily lot. They feel 
above the earth, they tread nothing but the viewless air. They 
cannot see the workings of spiritual powers, therefore they 
believe there are none. They see the civil law in the person 
of its officers, and in its effects upon society, but they see no 
officers, no messengers sent to execute God's law, hear no voices 
that seem to come from him ; therefore they believe there are 
no such laws, and that God never speaks to them. They de- 
declare that they feel the laws which bind them in the shop, 
when engaged with mechanical contrivances ; on the farm, when 
planning a future harvest ; in the study, where art and power 
are born ; but that in the department of soul affairs, they feel 
no such binding, necessary laws ; — therefore they cannot believe 
that such exist 

But what makes one recognize these physical laws ? Is it 
not because he is exercising his physical nature, and exercising 
it, too, in a particular direction — in just the direction where he 
finds his recognized laws controlling him ? Suppose a man 
who had wielded his pick-axe forty years, should say : " How 
useless for you to talk to me of the laws which I roust obey, or 
which any man must obey, if he would make an engine ; I never 
saw those laws, never felt them at all, and I don't believe there 
are any such^ My pick-axe here is a real thing ; I know that 
if I get my bread or do my work, I must use my muscles and 
wield it ; there is a law about all that ; but of the rest of which 
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yon tell me, I know nothing ;" we woald certainly reply : ^ Yon 
mast begin to use the powers and enter into the. plans necessa- 
ry for the production of a steam-engine^ and then yon will feel 
the laws which must govern yoa in its constraction. While 
you use the pick-axe, you will only feel the laws which govern 
the use of the pick-ake, when you attempt to do any higher work, 
you must conform to, and so you must and will feel, the laws 
which govern that higher work." 

Similarly to the laborer upon the highway do men speak in 
regard to things tangible and things unseen — ^matter and spirit 
« — ^nature and God. If a man works his brain in the counting- 
house, plods over the routine of business, ploughs, sows and 
reaps his grounds,— no matter how well and faithfully he does 
these things,— ^he has as yet done little or nothing to put 
himself in contact with the laws and conditions of deve^ 
oping his spiritual nature. They form a department, they are 
upon a plane which he has never sought, and where he has 
never striven to act. Let him not complain, then, if spiritual 
things are not discerned, nor the laws which control soul-work, 
and soul welfare unfelt. ''The things of the spirit are spirito- 
ally disperned." The most untiring and faithful conformity to 
the conditions of success in mechanics, in study, in agriculture, 
adds little or nothing to that quickness with which the ear of 
the spirit shall catch Divine utterances, or the heart swell with 
longings after a more extensive knowledge of God — ^little or 
nothing to the intelligence which feels in the higher department 
of our natures the workings of those principles, the force of 
those laws, which bring thither strength, beauty, and efficiency* 
Therefore, if men do not feel the existence nor recognize the 
reality of a spiritual world, nor acknowledge the poverty of the 
heart in the things of spiritual knowledge, there is an exhibi- 
tion in it all of the blindness of those who profess that they 
see, the deafness of those who have ears, but do no not hear ;— * 
proof of that fearful separation of the creature from Him who 
made him ; an exhibition of how loath the child is to speak with 
its Parent face to fietce. 

We are taught by revelation, and we recognize, too, in onr 
hearts, that God is and must be a spirit He is the Maker of 
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worlds, the Father of our spirits. All bis declarations are for the 
porpose of teaching as this lesson : the transcendent value of our 
spiritual natures, of our souls over the mere interests of the body 
— the worth of spiritual things far exceeding temporal schemes. 

Men, even those most given to business and the interests of 
the present, cannot easily be brought to feel that the highest 
vrork of which they are capable, is to control the world of na- 
ture, to get from it certain material results, which reach no 
farther than our lives. But we are assured, and the word that 
aseares us finds an echo within, that there is a spiritual world 
with its arrangements, contrivances and laws. For if there is 
a spiritual world, order and system reign there, for he who 
presides over it as its ruler, is never the author of confusion or 
didcord. In that world, or rather in that department of the 
universe, if there be law, if system, if control, then in it, too, 
must cause and effect reign. Influences must produce results. 
God cannot be one who is not touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, but he marks the fall of a sparrow, and in his plans 
makes arrangements for our good, and especially for the free- 
dom of his government from any cause for complaint or distrust 
on our part. 

Now, if there is such a spiritual world, with its arrange- 
ments, with its realities, then, as we are endowed with spiritual 
natures, there must naturally be some method of contact be- 
tween us and the spiritual things of God,— contact with God 
himself. Else our natures are unadapted to the position in 
which they exist. The hand is fitted for the pen, for the labor 
of the artisan, for supplying the demands of its physical connec- 
tions. So, too, in respect of all our physical organs, there is 
an adaptedness for needed uses. They reach out into the 
world of matter to do and accomplish. So the spirit has a 
fitness for works and duties higher than those which the body 
performs, in a sphere where the hand can have no power, nor 
the eye do service. God has assured us of the method by 
which the spiritual world may be, in a measure, subsidized by 
oor spirits, how it may be brought under our control, how spir- 
itual and unseen powers may wait our longing and come to our 
help and blessing. 
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What is this Divine method so bonntifally given ? Again 
and again he assures us that it is Prayer. He nowhere chills 
our desires to approach him In intimate communion. In no 
way does ho signify himself as inaccessible. While there is no 
assurance that we shall receive if we ask not, there is every 
assurance that he who asks shall receive. This, Grod reiterates 
over and over again, shall bring to our aid his almighty power; 
this shall restore our souls ; this shall give light in the midst 
of darkness, peace in the hour of terror, safety in peril — salva- 
tion waits upon its exercise. It is a means of power, while its 
absence is the strongest proof of weakness and spiritual dearth. 
Yet how seldom do we conceive of it a^ a power, as the means 
for accomplishing some real good for our souls, as an agency 
full of reality. Let us hear the apt expression of an eminent 
Christian scholar : " Christians often have little faith in prayer 
as a power in real life. They do not embrace cordially, in 
feeling as well as in theory, the truth which underlies the entire 
scriptural conception and illustration of prayer, that it is liter- 
ally, actually, positively, effectually, a means of power. * * * 
Any unper verted mind will conceive of the Scriptural idea of 
prayer, as that of one of the most downright, sturdy realities 
in the universe. Bight in the heart of God's plan of govern- 
ment it is lodged as a power. Amidst the conflicts which are 
going on in the evolution of that plan, it stands as a power. 
Into all the intricacies of Divine working and the mysteries of 
Divine decree, it reaches out silently as a power. In the mind 
of God, we may be assured, the conception of prayer is no fic- 
tion, whatever man may think of it. * * * * It is, and 
God has decreed that it should be, a power in the universe, as 
distinct, as real, as natural, and as uniform, as the power of 
gravitation, or of light, or of electricity."* 

The heart that has not learned, in some degree at least, to 
look upon prayer as such a reality, as such a power, can feel no 
joy in devotion. There may be, indeed, the form of prayer ; 
the soul may stimulate devotion because it is goaded to it by 
conscience, but the life of prayer has never entered and brought 

• The Still Hour.— Chap. iv. 
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its designed blessing. Again and again that heart repeats its 
sad, faithless thought : '' What profit should we have if we pray 
unto him/' while from a Father's grace and mercy comes 
the rebnke: ''Yea, thou restraiuest prayer before God." 
"Before God!" As if he had said: "Before men who know 
little pity and love, whose wisdom is so small, whose power so 
limited, it is natural that the spirit of prayer for their favor, 
and their help should be checked, but how faithless to restrain 
it before Him who is the soul of wisdom, goodness, grace and 
power — heftyre GodT 

Our misconceptions of God and his works have much to do 
with this lack of confidence in prayer. No soul can be strong 
that does not entertain a firm belief in God*s special provi- 
dence. It is necessary to happiness and joy in religion. We 
arc affected in this matter by the way we speak and think of 
God's laws. Practically many believe God to have set the 
world in motion, given it certain directions, fixed the. future 
imder the control of certain inflexible laws, and that, this done, 
be has retired from the scene, and dwells at a distance unmov- 
ed, and, too, without real control over what ho has set in mo- 
tion. In some way, — for thus we really reason, — we believe 
that God has done with the world, and that it is only law now 
with which we have to do. Then why are we not bidden to 
pray to laws ? What is our Bible worth, what is Christ to us, 
if what we thus practically believe is true ? God says : " Call 
upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee." David, 
with an intimate sense of God's presence, cries : " God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble ;" " My soul 
thirsteth for God, the living God." Here, or elsewhere, is 
there no trace or shadow of thought that God is not active, 
near, ready to bless, and able to deliver. Nowhere are we 
commanded to pray to merciless laws, that cannot know pity, 
nor mark a tone of anguish, note the tear of penitence, regard 
our suffering. But our God " can be touched with a feeling of 
onr infirmities." All thought that conceives of God as unable 
to hear, bless, and answer our petitions, is the product of un- 
belief, receiving no standing-place from the word of truth, 
founded upon the sands of human faithlessness. 
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Still we may ask reverently, are not Ood's laws fixed ? is not 
Ood unchangeable ? How can answer to prayer affect snch a 
God, how change the laws he has made ? But in what sense 
shall we conceive of God as unchangeable ? When we are told 
in revelation : '' I the Lord change not, therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed ;" " the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning ;" what does this 
attribute here and elsewhere imply 7 Is it not simply this ? 
That no matter how men may act, what assumptions, what mis- 
conceptions they may form; no matter how inconsistent, how 
fickle they may be ; how unlike men, true m^n, they may act, 
yet, in contrast with all this, behold they shall always find 
Ood to be the same yesterday, to-day, and forever ; he will al- 
ways be God, one and the same; without fickleness, ever 
abounding in mercy; his counsels shall endure forever? He 
assures us that we shall look in vain for any law from him 
which shall be inconsistent with his holy character. Whatever 
is done shall be done like God. 

God must be supreme. A controlled Deity is no God, for 
he could not grant a petition even if he desired to ; we might 
suffer, and he might pity, but could not save us. 0, no. God 
is the maker of all law, the controller of aU law. He is in no 
wise restricted ; his nature gives sure pledge that no law shall 
go forth which is not full of God, — in keeping with his great 
and holy character. In this sense is he truly unchangeable, 
proving to us that word which saith : " My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways." Now, to as- 
sert that God is not able to change, suspend, or give new 
power to laws existing, is to say that there is something more 
powerful than God. There is no law but by virtue of the God 
that is in it, and we have seen that God's fixedness of charac- 
ter consists in the fact that he will always be God — essential- 
ly and entirely ; that laws are at his command ; that they will 
be so, and that he will make them and use them consistently 
with his nature, and the greatest good and highest happiness of 
those who love him. 

Now, since God employs laws, governs by laws, why may he 
not, among other laws, declare this as one : that if his creatures 
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willasl:, tbey shall receive 7 In other words^ why might he 
not make laws concerniDg the phenomena of prayer ? Might 
be not make spiritaal provisions for attaining spiritual and 
temporal blessings, as well as make physical arrangements for 
physical results ? 

The truth is, that just such arrangements have been made. 
In these he is still Ood, gracious, tender, just and merciful to 
his creatures. The arrangement is so God-like, so glorious I 
it gives us more of a view of that all-abounding character, than 
the wonderful laws of electricity, or light, or of gravity when he 
assures us that if we will call, he will answer. ^ We, in our 
weakness, may bring to our aid sure succor ; we, in our igno- 
rance, may lay hold of eternal wisdom ; if we lack, we shall be 
supplied. Herein is the compassion of God shown by a pro- 
vision, a law, full of grace, and sure uoto the end. 

So, too, we are led sometimes to ask, will God interfere, 
will he change and order law in answer to prayer from a crea- 
ture ? This he has promised, for all things work together for 
good to his children. He that fitted this earth by miracle for 
our abode, displayed constant control and direction in its 
preparation, shall he not care for the creature, weak and sinful 
though he be ? All God's works which we know in nature, 
show his guiding, directing, appointing hand ; surely he who 
was made in the image of the Creator, can but feel, <' when he 
comes to himself," that in spiritual things there is a sure. guid> 
ing, all-wise control. 

Another way in which we come to view the act of prayer is : 
that its chief benefit consists in the temporary influence which 
that act exerts over the heart that puts it forth ; that in the 
calmness, the satisfaction, the relief which the soul obtains,, 
there is the realization of all we may expect from prayer. But 
how cramped and withered this view is, need not be described 
to one who is familiar with, the spirit and language of the 
Scriptures. It is solemn mockery thus to approach God on 
the bended knee,. to ask for something for which we are bidden 
to ask, with the thought stifling our hearts that we never shall 
receive, that the prayer has no higher influence, no more 
important result, than that felt in the subdued feelings, the 
13 
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sense of hamflitj, and the silencing, for a moment, of the Toices 
of worldly care and labor. It is superstition that causes one 
to bow before a God that cannot, in reality, help, yet with the 
feeling that help can come from him ; bat what shall designate 
aptly the act before an almighty, merciftil, gracious power of 
one who asks, bat yet does not believe that the reqaest will be 
granted I God's word is against all this. Oar Bedcemer 
prayed, bat prayer with him was no nnmeaning thing. He 
taaght his disciples to pray, not that they m^t be enabled to 
spend certain delectable hoars in the exercise of prayer; not 
that they might have some solace for spirits fretted by contact 
with the world, some spiritnal recreation, bat because whatso- 
ever they might ask, believing, it shoald be given them ; be- 
caase tbas they shoald have power with God, sammon mighty 
help in the hoar of danger, and strength when haman powers were 
leagued against them. What deeper, firmer reality than this,. 
what more sare and abiding ? 

Many Christians find prayer a doll, uninteresting exercise. 
It is taken up more as a duty than as a joy. Prayer with theni 
has lost its unction, for they know not whom they worship. 
There is something of a sense of the reality of prayer, but they 
dare not trust themselves to it. The infidelity of the heart 
often remains long after the intellect has been convinced. We 
read, for example, the promises which God hath given to be- 
stow his guarding, guiding influences ; ^ the righteous shall not 
be forsaken, nor shall his seed beg bread," is the spirit and 
matter of God's word. We are solicited by duty, and by the 
needs of a perishing world, to bestow our means for the spread 
of the gospel, we remember the word which declares : << Trost 
in the Lord, and verily thou shalt be fed," but we fear that we 
shall be left to suffer, that the word does not mean strictly 
what it says. So, right in the presence of such promise, we 
restrain prayer ; the good we might accomplish, the rich de- 
light of resting on the sure promise of Jehovah, is driven 
from the heart. The reason for being so timid, often, in 
prayer, is that we do not throw ourselves, without reservation, 
upon God's promises. We have little of the belief in prayer, 
because we have given up but little for Christ's cause and work. 
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We do not, in reality; permit Ood to verify his promises to 
vs ; we do not give him, so to speak, an opportunity to prove 
to as his word. We put ourselves in few positions where we 
actoally feel prayer to be a vital necessity. We look upon our 
friendsi we find them ministering abundantly to our wants, 
their kindness is without stint, — are we not in danger of ceas- 
ing to pray for God's ever-present care and love ? We are 
surrounded with the comforts of home, they fill our hearts with 
gladness, — are we not therefore likely to feel increased in 
goods, and in a measure deny our Lord ? 'Tis the bird that 
loses its hold upon its nest that soars toward heaven ; the 
trust in the power of its wings will never come till it trusts to 
the air it cannot see. So, till the Christian can hold all things 
lightly which he may possess here on earth, till they are as 
dross to him in Christ's service, and only of value as they 
bring about the glory of God among men, the wings of prayer 
will be weak and unequal to their tasks, or else they will, 
after a few efforts, become folded in ' despondency or fear, and 
we shall exclaim, '< Behold what a weariness is it I" Fearful 
as was the doom of the deceivers whose crime Peter disclosed, 
yet there is a more fearful experience in store for that heart 
which saith : ^ Behold, shall the Lord know ?" and in some 
hidden recess of the heart harbors doubtful and selfish princi- 
ples ; prayer shall cease from its altars, and that spiritual 
death ensues, so awful, because, as to one who perishes from 
cold, its approach is never suspected. 

According to our living faith in prayer will our lives be. Is 
it only a weak faith ? then woe to the world when such feeble 
ones stand to tell it of duty and heaven. Woe to it when we 
offer it, as we must without intrepid faith in prayer, stones in- 
stead of bread. They who are girded for warfare with pow- 
ers, principalities, foes insidious lurking without and within, 
are girded in the place of prayer, where angels come with swift 
viog to minister to the heart. We sigh sometimes for Chris- 
tian heroism; 0, it is the gift to him who has subdued his own 
B^rit by the power which is given in prevailing prayer. A 

boqI that feels prayer to be the business of its life, the key to 

the armory of God, that knows in whom it believes, will draw 
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men's hearts to the well of salvation, for they will feel that 
inch strength could not be given except from Him who giveth 
the waters of eternal life. 

Believing that Ood is a hearer and an answerer of prayer, 
our hands will not be idle, nor our lives cursed with iuactiTilj. 
With an undoubting faith in God as our helper and ^ver in 
prayer, our responsibilities in the prayer-room, iu the pulpit, 
in the Sabbath school, in private Christian labor, will not cnidi 
but stimulate us to fresh vigor and endurance. 

Are we not often convicted of praying as if we were afraid 
our prayers would be answered, fearful lest Ood should hear 
us 7 But in whose hands are we ? Can anything happen to o6 
of which ho is ignorant ? Does he not know the secret before 
we conceive the thought of shutting our heart from him ? Bat 
who is Ood ; can we not trust him ? If we cannot, then &re- 
well to all trust, for we cannot trust ourselves. If Ood guides 
ns, we may be sure it shall be well with us at the last. Can he 
choose any but the wisest, surest result for us ? 

In all our primers, then let this be our frame of heart: 
*' Lord, not my will, but thine be done." In praying for bless- 
ings, say not : " Lord, these must be,'' but, '< Lord, if it be thy 
will, grant them." " Oood prayers never come weeping home. 
I am sure I shall receive either what I ask or what I should 
ask." Such faith will give perseverance in prayer ; we shall 
not give over our requests, but shall make them with earnest- 
ness and with tears. As we grow into a sense of the real nature 
of prayer, our indolence in its exercise will vanish, there will 
be no idolatry in our prayers, for we shall offer them through 
no other than Jesus. 

Into what a presence, then, to what privileges, are we usher- 
ed by the power of fervent prayer ? We shall be heard for 
the spirit and heart which are found in our petitions. The 
Spirit of Ood maketh intercession for us. Christ is our advo- 
cate with the Father, he knoweth our infirmities, comprehend- 
6th our necessities, yet he bids us pray. Are we weak, he bids 
US pray ; are we in trouble, in distress of body or soul, still 
he tells us to pray ; are we in strength, and is comfort sur- 
rounding us, there are then fearful perils near, then, then he 
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commands us to pray. He knows our doubts, he recognizes 
our feara^ he is touched with the feeling of oq^ infirmities. All 
things are dependent upon him, and in the hands of a power so 
just| clothed with such tenderness and abounding in such care, 
that they may rest without an apprehension, who are at peace 
with their God. 

In the assurance which God gives that he will hear and an- 
swer prayer, is the sinner's hope. There is only one beginning 
to the acceptable prayer of a seeking soul: ^^ God be merciful 
to me a sinner." An unconvicted sinner, '< an impenitent sin- 
ner never prays." His efforts to pray for other blessings are 
hateful in God's sight, while the iniquity that is rankling in the 
heart is not uncovered. "What consistency to ask for worldly 
goods when not a thought or desire is bestowed upon what 
God most desires and earnestly demands ! But the sinner's 
opportunity is a rich and glorious one, he is assured with all 
heavenly promise, that if with repentant spirit he calls for par- 
don, God will not turn away his ear. So he says to every sin- 
ner : ^ Call upon me while I am near," for what ? for pardon ; 
^ Call upoB me in the day of trouble, I will deliver," but what 
trouble so great as his that sees an offended, injured God, and 
a heart desperately wicked ? '' Whosoever shall call upon the 
oame of the Lord, shall be saved ;" call for what ? for mercy 
and redemption. Truly the promise is sure and abounding. 
Who can reasonably refuse so great a provision, who be un- 
toached by the depth of mercy here displayed. Seeking first 
the kingdom of God, the whole realm of spiritual good, the 
whole range of spiritual powers shall be open to the heart. 
'' Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, 
And he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon." 

All profit, all reward, are theirs of whom it shall be said at 
^e last day : " They restrained not the heart in prayer before 
th^ God." 

13* 
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Aw. IIL— THE WAR AND SLAVERY. 

Mabch 4Te, 1862. 
JnBt one year ago to-day, Abhahjv Limcolh vas pnblicly 
iaaugnrated President of the American Repnblic. There may 
be Bome impropriety in saying " President of the United Stai^' 
for Tesistance to federal aathority vas even then prevalent and 
organized in the Southern States, and ordinances of Seoession 
were treading on each others' heels. Since Washington, no 
President has entered npon his dnties amid so mncb of anxiety, 
hope and fear. He bad reached the Capital only by adopting a 
rase to escape assassination. Whatever military force coold 
be brought into reqoiaition, vas drawn np ready for inetanta- 
neons action, on the first symptom of the violence from wbicb 
it was well known many desperate men wonld only be restrain- 
ed by fear. Tbe vast crowd, gathered in front of the stops of 
the Capitol, eager to catch every word of the Inangnral, were 
stirred by varied and conflicting feelings. Thousands of peace- 
able citizens, naturally shrinking at the idea of strife, stood 
through that eventful hour, with hushed breath, looking, listen* 
ing, resolute, determined, almost fierce, — pressing their hands 
upon tbe deadly weapons concealed about their persons, ready 
to strike down the first open traitor who should dare lift an 
arm against the Republic in the person of the elected Chief 
M^strate. In the intense life of that day, men seemed to 
have gone through years Qf experience. And as the cloaing 
sentences of the address fell deliberately and tenderly on tbe 
ear, and the tall, calm man laid his hand on thd Bible and took 
the solemn oath which bound bim openly to tbe maiDteoanco 
of the government, now being madly assailed, there was a 
strange, deep silence in the motionless crowd, tears streamed 
• .. _. - <•-_ *■---- and then a mnrmur ran along through 
noted here disappointment and there 
we have a government I" was the spon- 
oyal heart of the people. " Pray God 
nal gun for the final assanlt opon slave- 
lich leaped to the lips of the Christian 
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men and women of the conntry. " Secession will not be a 
bloodless drama, bat it sball be acted throngh at all risks," 
muttered the mortified bat desperate leaders ; bat they spoke 
with bated breath, and coTcred their vengeance with the hypo- 
crite's smile. And so the great day went by. 

Since then we have passed throagh the most eventfal year of 
oor history. Its main events are too fresh in the mind to re- 
qnire a statement. We are in the midst of the strangest, 
fiercest, most extensive and significant civil war yet known in 
history. A million of men are in arms, not for holiday parade, 
hot for the most desperate fighting. The civil household is 
divided against itself, and they who have lived for years in 
close alliances meet as deadly foes. Military enthnstasm has 
taken possession of the people who were bat just now impa- 
tient of picturesque reviews. A new government has been set 
up, supplanting for the time the federal authority over nearly 
half the territory of the Union. The Administration is spend- 
ing money for the maintenance of federal supremacy at the rate 
of five hundred millions of dollars per annum. The contest is 
becoming closer, the movements grow decisive, the assump- 
tions of power by federal officers under the plea of '' military 
necessity," become numerous and startling, and at last every- 
thing betokens the coming desperation which McOlellan hinted 
would attach to the iBfar, and which promises to bring us to 
some speedy and decisive issue. The Northern people have 
been wonderfully patient, generous, hopeful and confiding, but 
at length there is a demand that promise shall issue in perform- 
ance, and preparation be followed by action. 

We have no* purpose to review the war from a military 
stand-point. We know nothing of strategy, and could not de- 
cide whether a commander with his maps before him were 
"organizing victory," inviting defeat, or courting disgrace. We 
do not stop to discuss the morality of war in general, nor at- 
tempt to point out the peculiar features of this war into which 
we are plunged. We have made little direct mention of it in 
these pages. We have watched it with the intensest interest, 
BOQght to comprehend the spirit in which it is carried forward, 
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tried to discover the objects it was aiming to accomplisb, and 
asked most anxiously after itd probable results. 

The great overshadowing interest connected with the war is 
slavery. The great question, transcending in importance every 
other ' which is brought into direct issue in the strife, is that 
which respects the bearing which the war is to have upon the 
future of that system. The war is primarily one of ideas ; on! j 
secondarily is it one of mere interests and passions. Freedom 
and Slavery, as moral antagonisms, long hostile, defiant, and 
repeating challenges, meet at last in a carefully planned duel. 
It is the '' irrepressible conflict" culminating in a hand-to-hand 
fight, — taken at last out of the sphere of rhetoric and criticism, 
and transferred to naval vessels and bristling fortifications. 
Seward and Hammond no longer confront each other as repre- 
sentatives on the floor of the Senate ; instead, Bnrnside and 
Wise meet at Roanoke ; Grant and Buckner measure forces at 
Donelson, and McClellan and Johnston stand with uplifted arms 
face to face in front of Manassas, ready for such blows as will 
startle the nation when they fall. And as the issues become 
more decisive, and the final results of the war seem ou the 
point of being determined and brought forward, the question 
which concerns the future of slavery is one of the most absorb- 
ing interest, and may become one of the highest practical con- 
sequence. The subject may have bearings which will soon be 
of vital consequence to us all, and courage, promptness, fideli- 
ty, and the employment of every available Ohristian motive 
and influence may be most imperatively demanded. Of the 
relation of the war to slavery, as seen in the work and experi- 
ences of the past year, — of its probable future, in view of the 
influences now or prospectively in operation, and of the duties 
which press themselves upon our attention, we propose to 
speak a few plain, frank words. 

That, in a most important sense, slavery is the cause of the 
rebellion, and the animating spirit of the war as waged by the 
seceded States, is manifest to all classes of observers, at home 
and abroad. Few ignore its agency, fewer yet deny it, and the 
number who openly confess or avow it is daily increasing. To 
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saj that the war is the result of '' Abolition agitations*' and 
victories at the North, or of an overweening ambition among 
Southern leaders, or of extreme doctrines respecting State 
rights, is only to state the same fact in another form and less 
directly. For unless there had grown up at the South a -spirit 
determined to maintain slavery in defiance of the sentiment and 
tendencies of the civilized world, the spread of the very anti- 
slavery doctrines held by all classes of American statesmen 
eighty years ago, would have been welcomed and yielded to, 
until emancipation had entirely removed the evil from the 
land. These ambitious and reckless Southern leaders have fed 
and fattened upon the fruits of slavery, and climbed by means 
of it into their places of injQuence* and power, and hence they 
undertook the rebellion as a means of strengthening slavery 
and retaining the prestige it had given them. These extreme 
.doctrines of State Bights were brought forward at first, and 
they have been brought forward on each occasion since, only 
when Southern institutions were to acquire additional guaran- 
tees and vigor by the denial of Federal authority. When the 
Fugitive Law was wanted, and slavery had an eye to the terri- 
tories, and the " right of transit" was demanded for slave prop- 
erty through the Free States, these same champions of State 
sovereignty were not at all frightened at the prospect of 
stretching Federal jurisdiction beyond the ordinary limits. It 
is only slavery in South Carolina that has been held as sove- 
reign ; Freedom in Massachusetts has always been set down 
as a subordinate, and flouted like a vassal. Mr. Stephens de- 
clares slavery to be the corner-stone of the new Confederacy ; 
and the ignorant masses of the South have been appealed to on 
the ground that slavery was in peril, while the slaves have been 
largely frightened into continued submission by being told that 
Mr. Lincoln was designing them for a far more terrible servi- 
tude in Cuba. And every man at the North, sympathizing with 
secession, is a perpetual pleader or apologist for slavery. 
All this shows that slavery is the underlying force that heaves 
this rebellion to the surface of our national life, that stimulates 
its mischievous brain, and bares its red arm to strike against 
law and liberty. 
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Is the war likely to destroy American Slavery, either at once 
or gradually, — ^by a direct blow at its heart, or indirectly, by 
catting off its supplies, removing its supports, making it nn- 
profitable and loathsome ? Should it do this, ?rill the great 
task set us have been accomplished, and the great opportanity 
grasped ? Should it fail to do this, would that fact establish 
our folly and unfaithfulness, and make the war an expensive, 
miserable and bloody blunder 7 

Slavery, as now organized at the South, might be destroyed 
by or in the war, and still very little be accomplished for the 
cause of Christian civilization. The Government, by civil en- 
actment or military proclamation, might declare the slaves 
freed, and enforce its declaration by the power of its armies, 
and the cooperation of the slaves who would strike for their 
own freedom ; and yet few desirable results follow. It might 
do it in a mean, narrow, selfish, revengeful spirit, — ^to silence 
the demands of philanthropy and the protests of justice, — to 
punish its enemies, — ^to win a victory which it feared would 
otherwise be impossible ; and then it might leave the flushed, 
ignorant, impulsive millions without resources, sympathy, su- 
pervision, care, restraint, ambition, hope, or means of improve- 
ment. That could hardly be other than a folly and calamity. 
The rebel leaders might themRclves proffer freedom to the 
slaves as a means of enlisting them actively in their desperate 
cause, and in that way protract the war, worry out our pa- 
tience, tax our resources, and induce European interference 
and a recognition of the Confederacy. But in that event the 
new nation would almost certainly open its history with a 
struggle for a renewed subjugation of the enfeebled race, or an 
inhuman expatriation, that would lead in a long train of disasters. 
The spirit of the wrong would abide and show itself on new thea- 
tres and in new forms. Emancipation per se is not the gateway 
to the millennium, nor such a magnificent end of the war as 
would certainly overspread its page of horrors with glory. 

But if emancipation can be decreed and executed in the 
spirit of justice toward the enslaved, — as a work needful to 
our national manhood and real improvement, — as a deed im- 
plying the acceptance of our high mission at the hand of God, 
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—ID the spirit of a snbmiBsive and reverential following of 
(rod's Providence, — as a practical confession of and atonement 
for our years of selfish and sinfal pride and devotion to gain^ 
-then woold it indeed be onr honor if not our salvation.- For 
the slave, pleading for justice and fraternity, is the touch-stone 
where our national character is tried and revealed. He is the 
^e of our moral sentiment, — the barometer showing the condi- 
tion of our spiritual atmosphere, — the exponent of those higher 
and subtler forces from whose combination and coworking our 
real character and life come forth. Slavery is the carbuncle 
There the bad humors in our body politic concentrate, and so 
show the real state of the system. The cure of the disease 
withiu would be shown by the disappearance of the eruption 
from the surface. When justice is allied with outward digni- 
ties, we may pay deference without any loyalty toward the 
priociple, — ^the appendages may be purchasing our homage. 
He has a true reverence for right and duty who will stand by 
their side and serve them when they appear in the persons of 
the weak and despised, — when they are consigned to the pris- 
on and must be followed to the cross. When Louis Kossuth 
comes to us as the representative of Hungarian freedom in cz- 
ilC) and walks in a grief so majestic that all heads are sponta- 
neously uncovered, and speaks such magnetic words as make 
every paragraph thrill a nation, we shout our curses at despot- 
ism, and sing peans over the most radical sentiments of liber- 
ty* But when the right cause is symbolized by a broken-spir- 
ited slave who picks the cotton that keeps our money-making 
spindles busy, or cuts the cane that brings luxury to our ta- 
bles, not many stop to pity his sorrows, and fewer yet are 
feady to take risks in the cause which would overthrow the 
&lse principle that crushes him. It must be a true conscience, 
* genuine philanthropy, a heroic heart, and an unyielding fideli- 
ty to truth and righteousness, which insist that so weak a 
pleader shall be heard, and that so humble a sufferer shall in no 
^>8e fail of redress. It is not so hard to applaud noble senti- 
^<iQts issuing from the lips of an insoming Administration at 
the Capitol, or to be reverent before the exhortations to moral 
fidelity that come from the tomb of Washington after a silence 
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of sixty jears ; but only they who hear Ood's voice in the hu- 
man, are stirred to heroic deeds by suppressed sobbings from 
the slare-pen, and feeble wails from the plantation. The mor- 
al manhood of this nation is tested to-day by Providence, not 
in asking whether we will swear by the Constitation and cheer 
the old flag, but in demanding whether we will use the offered 
opportunity, take hold of the sable race we have spoiled and 
then learned to hate, guard them by justice, soothe them by 
sympathy, and 1^ them to nobleness and power by bard and 
difficult labor. To refuse is to be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, and at the same time to diminish our moral 
gravity. To accept the sacred trust is to show our redeeming 
loyalty to right, and be schooled by the service into something 
£etr better than we were. How shall the war affect slavery ? 
is not, therefore a question of mere military strategy ; rather, 
it concerns the integrity and honor without which a nation's 
life is a mournful tragedy, and its work an assault upon Chris- 
tian civilization. Nations cannot buy true power and dignity 
cheaper than individuals ; and such is the price we roust pay 
for ours. 

Besides, there is the lower consideration that, if slavery is 
allowed to retain its old status, and is offered the opportunity 
of regaining its old prestige, we can never be sure of escaping 
a repetition of our present experience. Slavery is constitu- 
tionally aggressive and audacious. Resistance may check its 
assaults, the fear of discipline may postpone its meditated vio- 
lence, barriers in its way may lead to the choice of new and 
more circuitous methods, but its spirit abides unchanged. It 
is its nature to seek supremacy by desperate strivings, and its 
instinct is to destroy what it cannot govern. We can never 
reconstruct the Union on a basis which gives the old guaran- 
ties to slavery, and go on with half the promise, that Freedom 
shall root out the antagonism, that was given us when we began 
our Federal life. Slavery was apparently a weak and dying 
element then. The Christian conscience of the whole country 
protested against it, and the infidel philosophy of the time re- 
fused its alliance. Statesmen bewailed it. Economists fought 
it with facts and figures. Labor was burdened by it. Civil 
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society found it a disturbance, and domestic life felt its taint 
and answered its touch with agony. The traditions of the past 
frowned on it, and the hopes of the future sought to make it a 
forgotten thing. The expectations and plans of that period 
united for its removal. And yet it has gone on, waxing strong- 
er, silencing opponents, winning allies, revolutionizing systems 
of industry, buying up statesmen or turning them into dema* 
gogaes, revising creeds, interpreting the Bible, bribing the 
church, expurgating literature, subsidizing trade, and fashion- 
ing politics, till it felt itself thorough master of the nation, and 
had scarcely failed to make itself such. Give it the same legal 
guaranties now, with the ten-fold greater helps that are offer- 
ed it, and there is no reasonable assurance that we shall not 
soon find it heading another movement more desperate and 
criminal than the present, if indeed iniquity can go deeper 
down. The reverses of to-day would only add to its sagacity 
and make its vengeance more terrible. They who sincerely 
and honestly ask for the Union as it was eighteen months ago, 
"know not what they do." And if this war ends only in sav- 
ing us from national annihilation to-day, it will only give us 
national suffering and disgrace to-morrow, and a still more 
fearful national peril on the day after. Alas for the nation 
that is content to prove it could manage, with infinite effort,, 
to throw its deadly enemy, and then leaves him unbound to ' 
plan a more skilful attack, and learn how to strike a truer and 
more fearful blow hereafter. 

Are we on the way to the destruction of slavery as we fol- 
low in the track of war ? Are our swords cutting the sinews 
of the system, and do the fortifications overthrown by our ar- 
tillery weaken its defences ? Are we really narrowing the ter- 
ritory which it may claim, and is the blood which moistens oar 
soil drawn really from its veins ? And is slavery likely to be 
removed in the spirit of justice to the victims, of loyalty to 
right, and of fidelity to Ood ? Is the government, — the em- 
bodied majesty of the nation, — to undertake this work careful- 
ly, deliberately and conscientiously ; or is it to yield only to 
the irresistible pressure of events, timidly connive at the hu- 
mane heroism of individuals and subordinate military command- 
14 
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ers, aDd be dragged relactantly onward by the momentoin of 
Ood's providence 7 It may be yet premature to attempt an an- 
swer to these questions. We do not claim to possess ade- 
quate data for any very reliable opinion, and we make no pre- 
tensions to such a gift of prophecy as enables one clearly to 
read the future, especially when, as now, the despatches of any 
hour may change the whole aspect of the struggle. Still,, 
it may be well to observe the tendencies of the time, and 
thus endeavor to be prepared for the events and duties of the 
future. 

Almost every thing indicates that the great rebellion, — ^at 
least so far as its military resistance is concerned, — will be put 
down by superior force and skill, and at no very distant day. 
There will doubtless be more hard and desperate fighting, — 
perhaps more severe and desperate than anything yet seen. 
The Federal arms may suffer reverses and local defeats ; but 
victory seems likely to crown them in the field. And what of 
slavery, while our armies pass into Southern territory, take the 
strongholds of the rebellion, and possess the power to decide 
the future condition of the slave population ? And what of 
slavery, after the war is over, and a separation is negotiated,, 
or a reconstruction succeeds ? A few facts and suggestions 
deserve noting ; for they seem to signify much, and may poiut 
out new duties. 

We say frankly that we believe the Government has not ful- 
filled its early promise, nor answered public expectation. The 
reason for that may be that it promised too much, or that the 
public expectation was too high. Or it may be that it has done 
all it could do with its resources and amid its difficulties } and, 
indeed, it may bcj that it has done far more than we are yet 
permitted to see or anticipate. It is neither generous nor just 
to suspect unfaithfulness ; and citizens in private life are likely 
to render strange verdicts over public men and public affairs. 
This administration, when put on trial, is most fully entitled to 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 

But the fact remains as we have stated it. Even the Inaugu- 
ral, admirable as it was in many respects, failed to rise to the 
occasion. Its pledge to the Fugitive Bill was a gratuitous 
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hamiliatioD; its conciliation certainly ran to the verj borders 
of concession, and its firmness lacked the qaality which at once 
resolves doubt, cares vacillation, and stirs high resolVe in oth- 
ers. That hesitating and anxious paase of six weeks, till the 
gans at Fort Snmter thundered " Forward," and the shouts of 
the nation answered the order, carried assurance to the race of 
plotters at the South, and brought us a whole harvest of com- 
promisers, which sprang up like mushrooms in a single night. 
Proclamations and military orders wanted the fire and magnet- 
ism of energy. The early military commanders caught and re- 
torned slaves, not only without rebuke, but with at least a tacit 
approval from the Cabinet. Loyalty to the government on 
coudition that the war should support slavery, passed current 
at Washington ; the ears of border State men were openly 
stufied with pro-slavery promises, without any disavowals from 
the Cabinet ; and it was only when smarting under the defeat 
of July, that the slaves, who had been unwillingly or eagerly 
busy in building rebel fortifications, had a formal welcome with- 
in our lines. Butler treated the slave as *' contraband," and 
lost his prestige and distinctions ; Fremont spoke the word 
'^ Freedom," and was cashiered ; Cameron plead for taking the 
offered help of loyal negroes, at an hour when the Government 
was owning its weakness, and betraying its fear, and he found 
his speech smothered and his successor nominated. McClellan 
spared his energy when slavery would have been smitten by it, 
and went up to the first military position ; Sherman sent a 
shameful proclamation flying after the Port Boyal traitors, try- 
ing by means of it, to soothe their fears, and when the nation 
mattered indignation, he was endorsed At the Capital ; Hal- 
leck added military folly to pro-slavery cruelty, in sending 
every grateful and helpless slave out of his camp on the 
Southern side, and Washington rang with the praises of his 
genius. 

We do not mean to pervert facts ; and we very well know 
that this fevoritism on the one side was not exclusively the 
reward of a pro-slavery policy, and that other reasons than the 
love of freedom operated to purchase the censures and interfer- 
ences of the President. But that there has been a strange and 
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steady line of policy on the part of the Chief Magistrate, to 
avoid committing himself in any way to a decisive work for 
freedom, and to indieate a disposition to treat slavery as a 
delicate or sacred thing, nobody can doobt. It is the open re- 
gret of every large-hearted statesman at the North, and the 
boast and comfort of every sejni-secessionist who is prevented 
only by his locality and interests from being an active rebel. 

The President has appeared ambitious to be non-committal 
on this question of slavery. He issues no definite and uniform 
instructions to the several commanders of departments and 
expeditions. The proclamations of different leaders conflict, 
and no attempt is made to bring order out of the chaos. Here 
freedom seems to dictate the policy, and there slavery mani- 
festly presides in the councils. Lane declares a '< new set of 
books is opened," and adds that his purpose to march to the 
gulf under the banner of emancipation is applauded in the office 
of the Secretary of War ; while Buell and Halleck and Hunter 
will yet allow no one to suspect them of any excessive lean- 
ings towards confiscation. The President appears waiting 
for Congress to make a declaration, and Congress wonders why 
there Jb^qo plain manifesto from the Cabinet. All feel that 
some definite and decisive line of policy in this respect is our 
one great want and concern, while the civil and military au- 
thorities, as though anxious to shirk responsibility, or ignorant 
of where it belonged, confront each other, and cry out, — ^^ Why 
don^t you do something ?" and the only answer is, '^ Why don't 
YOD do something ?" Meantime the war seems hurrying to its 
conclusion, and the one great question involved in the strug- 
gle seems as studiously ignored and as far from solution as 
over. 

All this we believe to bo the simple truth, though we are 
glad to say it is not quite all the truth, nor the best part of it 
The return of fugitives escaping within our lines is at last pro- 
hibited by act of Congress, though it comes after the practice 
is mostly abandoned through stronger convictions of its impoli- 
cy, and a deeper and growing shame over its inhumanity. The 
government is authorizing and providing systematic care and 
instruction for the growing number of <' contrabands"' at For- 
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tress Monroe and Port Royal, in spite of" Constitutional guar- 
anties/' and the statutes making it a penal offence to teach a 
slave the alphabet in Virginia and South Carolina. And the 
energetic spirit of the new Secretary of War, and the modified 
and better instructions given for the guidance of the more re- 
cent expeditions, indicate that if the movement is slow, it is 
both steady and in the right direction. But it must be con- 
fessed that, so far as the direct action or manifest tendencies 
of the government are concerned, it has tardily followed instead 
of promptly and resolutely leading the public sentiment and 
action of the people. It i^, however, to be hoped that the pur- 
poses and plans of the administration go far beyond its e&ecu- 
tioD; and that its movements in the right direction are hereaf- 
ter to be more rapid, uniform and decisive. 

But, leaving out of the account all direct action of the gov- 
erament, and making no attempt to decide upon what terms we 
shall hereafter stand with the seceded States, there are certain 
indirect influences set in operation by the rebellion and war 
that must have a very decided effect upon the future prospects 
and workings of slavery. To these we now turn for a few mo- 
ments ; for on these it now seems that our chief dependence is 
pat by the circumstances and necessities of the hour. The 
Government may stagnate, but God's providence works steadi- 
ly and mightily on ; that may lend its aid to wrong, but this is 
forever the omnipotent ally of right. 

Whatever form our political affairs shall assume hereafter, 
it would seem that slavery can never stand related to our pub- 
lic sentiment and life precisely as it has done heretofore. 
Many things will work against it, newly arrayed by the rebel- 
lion and the war. Among these may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :-— 

1. The " Barons of the South," — who have ruled at home and 
at Washington very much as did the feudal chiefs of the middle 
ages, — ^and always in the special interest of slavery, — are per- 
manently discrowned by the war; they can never again take 
their old places of power and influence ; and many who have, 
throoghfear, suppressed, until they have nearly destroyed, their 
convictions in favor of freedom, will at length speak and act 
14* 
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oat their real thought. The latent anti-slaTery sentiment of 
the people will at length become open and operative. Freed 
from restraint, it will work and grdw vigorous. There will be no 
power among Southern leaders to nurture haughtiness, no gifts 
wherewith they may buy supporters, no social prestige with 
which they may draw over the ambitious and weak, no tolerat- 
ed defiance which will venture to beat down with bludgeons 
the intellect with which it dares not grapple. The men from 
the South who will abide at Washington and visit our water- 
ing-places hereafter, will be either humiliated traitors pardon- 
ed at the foot of the gallows, or the eons of these men who can 
never hear their fathers' names without blushing and begging to 
be spared the mortification, or true penitents seeking by a hard 
life of loyalty to atone for a year of silent acquiescence in 
treason at home, or genuine patriots who serve their States by 
laboring to cure them of their despotism. And whichever of 
these classes shall be met as representatives of the South, 
their coming among us will provoke or encourage the children 
of free commonwealths to speak their strongest words and do 
their bravest deeds for liberty. 

2. This rebellion and war, too, are opening the eyes of 
many, long strangely blind, to the real character, influence and 
perils of slavery. What steady aggression for forty years, and 
frequent spasms of violence, and premonitions of evil days, 
have failed to do, this audacious rebellion has accomplished in 
a single year. Slavery is at last incarnated. It starts up into 
its own proper shape. Its mask drops off. Its plots are laid 
bare. Its purposes are seen to be as bad as its words. It is 
discovered to be a disorganizer, a despot, a pauper, a thief, a 
traitor, an assassin. Men confess that they have been lulled 
into a false security by <' South-side" views, and philosophies, 
and expositions, and sermons. They confess to having been 
cheated and betrayed. They believed in the good faith and 
piety of those who plead for patience with the Fugitive Law 
as the salvation of the Union, and devoutly expounded Paul so 
as to make him the inspired advocate of the rights of American 
slave-masters. But they confess their mistake, now that they 
see the same statesmen warring upon the very Union they 
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glorified before, and behold the same religious teachers seek- 
ing to pray treachery and despotism into sanctity. They speak 
out plainly at last. They use the word Slavery instead of say- 
ing '< the industrial system of the South" The direct and ring- 
ing Saxon terms come back into use. Men talk abont killing 
slavery ; they begin to pity the negro as a man, instead of esti- 
mating his value as property. The pulpit prays at last that 
the slave may be free ; that liberty may be everywhere pro- 
claimed ; that we may not be allowed to return to our old un- 
just ways and stupid state. The property we have lost and are 
losing, the sacrifices and bereavements that are endured and 
goffered, the towns that are sacked, the rioting of loosened 
passions, the desolate homes and hearts that are being multi- 
plied, the increasing burdens of taxation which a century will 
hardly throw off; — all these things, seen and felt as the pro- 
ducts of slavery, are opening the eyes of many among us, and 
rousing into life their resolute opposition. They will not soon 
forget nor forgive its wrongs, and it will be long before they 
can treat it with the old confidence and leniency. 

3. And then we have six hundred thousand soldiers, young, 
ardent, independent, observing and resolute men, who are be- 
ing brought into pretty direct contact with slavery in its varied 
phases, imposing here and loathsome there. They are studying 
it and are hereafter to aid in fixing its lot. They meet the 
snllen and desperate masters, the ignorant masses of whites 
whom it has degraded, cheated, and is destroying, the direct 
victims on whom it has laid its stripes and burdens ; they see 
its fruits in society, and meet its symbols in worn-out planta* 
tions, in unskilful agriculture, in the divorce of power from 
principle, and in the inevitable mingling of squalidity with 
splendor. They are being rapidly and surely educated into an 
abhorrence of the whole system. To them the war is an anti- 
slavery school, and the lessons are forced upon them whether 
they would or not. Most of them who return must come back 
with strong anti-slavery convictions, and they will be likely to 
shape these convictions into words and deeds. Each one will 
be little less than an oracle in matters pertaining to the 
war in bis own family and neighborhood. Their statements 
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and opinions will be beard by eager and confiding listeners, 
and thej can hardly do otherwise than deepen and widen the 
convictions of the people against the impolicy and the wrong of 
slavery. Disbanded, onr soldiers are likely to constitute still 
an army of freedom, — even more fully, perhaps, than while or- 
ganized and fighting in the field. 

4. And then there is likely to be a large number of contra- 
bands on the hands of the Government, who will be practically 
emancipated by its authority, in spite of State Law and the 
Fugitive Bill. This number, daily increasing, may yet be large 
enough to weaken decidedly the slaveholding interest, and 
there will hereafter be less scruple about encouraging the es- 
cape of the bondmen, since the Government has so publicly set 
the example. And the character and capacity of these liberat- 
ed slaves, — ^their docility, their gratitude for favors, their con- 
fiding spirit, their readiness to work under the ordinary stimu- 
lants, the real service they will have rendered the Government 
against the rebellion, the manifest possibility and opportunity 
of organizing their free labor so that they may be elevated, and 
that their presence may bring an addition to our wealth and 
power, instead of weakening and putting us in peril, as they 
have done and will do in servitude, — all this must operate to 
procure sympathy for the whole race in return, refute the ob- 
jection that the negroes can only live among us as slaves, and 
simplify the problem of emancipation. 

5. Besides, the rebellion will waste many Southern fortunes, 
impoverish, pull down, or expatriate many leading men, break 
up a large number of plantation systems, and greatly derange 
the whole system of industrial management over a large part 
of the Southern territory ; so that a reorganization of slave- 
holding interests and slave labor will be a work of great if not 
of insuperable difficulty. 

. 6. Southern planters will have lost forever the power to 
monopolize the cotton trade and control the cotton market. 
Neither New England nor Old England will be caught hereaf- 
ter depending so exclusively upon any single source of supply 
for the manufacturers, — and especially will both alike take care 
that there is no exclusive dependence upon such a people as 
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those in the rebellious States are proving themselves to be. 
India, Africa, Central America, Ac, will gradually blossom out 
with the precious fibre, under the stimulus of necessity and en- 
terprise, and Yankee thrift will bear o£f the palm in the com- 
petition with Southern presumption, even in the docks of Liv- 
erpool and the markets of Manchester. And when plantation 
labor ceases to be profitable, the boasted beauty will soon fade 
out of the picture of slavery, the obligation to steal negroes in 
Africa and sell them in Charleston or New Orleans for their 
good will fail to be felt, and North-side interpretations of the 
Bible will speedily become lucid and conclusive.. 

7. Slaveholding will hereafter impeach instead of endorsing 
the pretended owner of men. Slaveholders and leading rebels 
are seen to be chiefly the same persons, and the general ver- 
dict is inevitable that the connection is legitimate and not ac» 
cidental. Masters will be met hereafter with a suspicion that 
there is latent treason in the heart. To boast or confess that 
one is lord of an hundred negroes, will be accepted as a self- 
accusation, or as a glorying in one's own shame. And when 
slaveholding becomes a barrier to confidence instead of a pass- 
port to place and esteem, slavery must wither beneath the 
frown of society, and shrink away before the stern verdict of a 
strong and righteous public sentiment. 

These are some of the influences that will apparently oper- 
ate to weaken and finally to abolish slavery, even if the govern- 
ment consents to miss its golden opportunity, and fails to lead 
in Freedom through the gates flung open by the war. And yet 
there are other and opposite influences which will work, singly 
or in combination, to prevent any such result of the war as 
emancipation. We may not hope to allay them wholly nor 
prevent their active operation. If they are measurably quiet 
to-day, they only bide their time. They will spring into life at 
the first safe and opportune hour. They give symptoms of 
their presence even amid our victories ; we never suffer a re- 
Terse or show a division in our councils, but they spring to 
their feet and begin their clamor. We cannot escape them ; 
and as the war draws to a close, or as a more anti-slavery pol- 
icy shows itself at Washington, or as the question of receiving 
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back the rebel States and rebel leaders comes up, the/ will 
make themselves heard and felt in their full subtlety and st;i6ngth. 
Among them are these : — 

1. There are the false notions of " Oonstitutional obliga- 
tion/' — a phrase which is on many lips, freely bandied about, 
but seldom defined, and appears to be mischievous in propor- 
tion to its ambiguity. It would seem, from the use often made 
of this point, that the chief object of the Constitution was to 
give slave masters every possible opportunity to build up, ex- 
tend and thrive on slavery, and that it puts all other citizens 
under special obligation to aid in the work. Many intelligent 
citizens have been in some way persuaded that, somewhere un- 
der the letter of the Constitution, — for that instrument is one 
of remarkable simplicity, and easy of comprehension, — there is 
a solemn pledge given in the name of the people, that slavery 
shall never be hurt nor hindered. Now nothing is more falla- 
cious and unreal. Two or three sections only of that docu- 
ment can be construed so as to refer in any way to slavery, 
and these impose no -such duties nor restraints as are frequent- 
ly alleged and implied ; while a legal method is prescribed for 
amending it to any extent. We cannot stop to discuss any 
constitutional question ; we only say that this bugbear of '' ob- 
ligation" will be brought forward with almost desperate persis- 
tence, and used whenever it can frighten the timid, restrain the 
conscientious, or mislead the ignorant. It would be a great 
mercy if the whole Northern people would resolve themselves 
into a school for* the study of that instrument. 

2. Many border State men, — whose position in the twilight 
of freedom makes clearness of vision diflScult, — whose life-long 
relations to slavery predispose them to judge it leniently, — 
and whose valuable and costly loyalty to the Union makes it 
seem hard and ungrateful not to defer to their opinions and 
wishes, — will very likely protest against any policy which aims 
directly at the overthrow and abolition of slavery. 

3. Still worse, many Northern men who have been long in 
commercial and political alliance with slaveholders, but who 
have, nevertheless, taken a commendable part in putting down 
the rebellion, will insist that we can afford to be magnanimous 
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io a coDqneredy humiliated and imporerished people, — and thai 
to strike down their industrial system when they are struggling 
under loads of debt, is to crush them and cripple ourselves, by 
taking away their laborers, and inviting to the free States the 
ignorant and offensive negro population of the South, for whom 
we can neither provide nor care. And with the prejudices 
against color so prevalent at the North, — showing itself even 
now in the pending legislation of Illinois to exclude and pro- 
hibit the immigration of all free negroes, — this appeal to gen« 
erosity on one side, and to selfishness on the other, will not be 
without effect. 

4. And the expense of legal emancipation will be freely em- 
ployed as an unanswerable argument against such an aim and 
measure. Should Congress act in that direction, it will doubt- 
less propose compensation, — in whole or in part, — ^for the pe- 
cuniary losses which emancipation would immediately, — not 
remotely, — bring. And, pressed down with debt as we shall 
be at the close of the war, our resources diminished and wast- 
ed, our industry disorganized, our trade interrupted, our credit 
possibly impaired, taxation staring us continually in the face, 
the necessity for larger military expenditures coupled with the 
plea for economy, — it will not be easy to get the nation's con- 
I sent to undertake a long and expensive and self-denying enter- 
prise of philanthropy, in behalf of a race we have not learned 
to respect, and scarcely consented to pity. 

5. But, worst of all, there are not a few men waiting and 
watching for the opportunity to come forward and throw out 
the flag of " compromise," for the sake of a speedier and cheap- 
er reconstruction, and especially for the sake of the political 
ascendency of themselves and their party, which they know is 
possible only by the aid of Southern alliance and cooperation. 
Those Democratic politicians, — who have always thriven upon 
eoDcessions to the South, who have been semi-secessionists 
through instinct, disappointment, and the greed of spoils, dur- 
ing the whole past year, and whose hope of drawing the Free 
States into their train is dying out, — will make an effort of the 
oioat determined sort to get their natural allies back on the 
easiest terms, that they may climb to distinction and power by 
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the aid which they hope will be rendered them ia payment for 
the merciful service. There is no hope of escaping such an 
effort to strengthen rather than remove Slavery by such an at- 
tempt at reconstruction ; and it will appeal to such hopes and 
passions, and be brought forward with such pretexts and expla- 
nations, that it is not likely to fail in enlisting sympathy and 
procuring support. The very fiercest ordeal for our integrity, 
patriotism and loyalty to right may be met when the irar 
approaches its end, or when the question of reconstraction 
comes up for settlement on the farther verge of the battle- 
field. 

All this suggests a reason why truly patriotic and Christian 
men and women should be studying the questions as thoj suc- 
cessively come up, and be judiciously but faithfully preparing 
themselves and others for the duties of the future. It seems 
obvious enough that the system of slavery ought to be put at 
least on the way to sure extinction, and that the pledges of 
security against another such rebellion as this should be thus 
unqualifiedly and plainly given, before we put the sword into 
the scabbard, and recall our sons and brothers to the homes 
where we are yearning to receive them. There is no worthy 
end this side of that result. We can consent to some delay if 
thus their coming may horald the slave's jubilee and the coun- 
try's redemption. We look over the past with both gratitude 
and regret; — thankful that a true patriotism has so suddenly 
and gloriously wakened into beautiful and heroic action, — sad 
that so splendid opportunities for serving freedom and mankind 
have been already allowed to go b; without being promptly 
and fully used. We look into the future with anxiety and 
hope ; — fearful lest the nation may be deaf or reluctant amid 
the summons of Providence, and yet not without a trust that 
Ood may effectually rouse us to our duty, and find loyalty 
enough toward Him to employ us in nobly furthering some of 
his grandest plans for the world's regeneration. 

Let each one of us beware of compromisers. To cure us of 
the disposition to make and trust in them, is manifestly the 
chief design of this Providential discipline. Our reckless com- 
merce in principles has brought us to this door of bankrnptcy, 
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and loaded us with fears aad sufferings. We can escape only 
by the path of integrity, and throw off our heavy burden only 
in the act of submission to Ood. This year is the pivot on 
which our national destiny is turning. We are stopped in our 
path to be taught our errors, aod receive our new commission. 
Xiistening reverently, and accepting the fresh trusts, our future 
path is an ascent heavenward, along which we shall walk amid 
the wonder and gratitude of nations ; while resistance and reck- 
lessness will conduct us to a fate too sad to tell or anticipate. 
This Administration will go out wHh no ordinary glory or dis- 
grace ; and its position in history will be most enviable or ter- 
rific, according as it shall put an end to the rule of despotism, 
or shrink from inaugurating Freedom as the beneficent ruler of 
the whole land. 



Abt. IV.— systematic THEOLOGY: ITS RELATIVE 
POSITION IN A COURSE OP STUDY. 

The impression prevails that any one is prepared successful* 
ly to enter upon the study of systematic theology. And yet, 
the impression is a mistaken one — arising, perhaps, from con- 
founding things that are essentially different. 

It is one thing to possess such a practical understanding of 
what one must do to be saved, as himself to attain heaven. 
Bnt it is quite another, and a very different thing, to secure 
such a general and comprehensive knowledge of the genius and 
scope of the Christian system, as is involved in systematic the- 
ology. One may be saved ; and yet, be but the veriest babe in 
Christ. One may know, and practice, enough of the gospel, to 
be accepted at last by the Great Judge; and yet, harbor the 
vaguest and most imperfect conceptions of the great plan of 
salvation — a plan which angels desire to look into, as having 
only imperfect conceptions of its grandeur and glory. 

And such, indeed, is the limited sphere of one man's duty 
15 
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and action; that he might know accurately aU that is ioTolved 
in his indiyidaal doty, and still have the most inadequate 
knowledge of the comprehei;siye whole of the gospel — ^in its 
bearings upon all men, and upon the government of God. 

There is, therefore, a very wide and marked difference be- 
tween what may be termed practical theology, and what is, or 
ought to be, intended by systematic theology. And so, one 
may be every way prepared to prosecute the one, while not 
qualified to enter upon the study of the other, in the most desir- 
able manner. 

But whatever may, or may not, be conditions for the success- 
ful understanding of practical theology, there are certain obvi- 
ous preliminary attainments, that are very important to the 
successful prosecution of systematic theology. 

Not to speak of the necessity of a fair share of intellectual 
ability, in order to grasp such things in Christianity as confess- 
edly are " hard to be understood," it is manifest that not much 
progress can be made without an ability, for instance, to read 
one's native tongue. Oral instruction may aid him much. Bnt 
if he cannot read the Bible, and the various ^^ helps" to its elo- 
cidation, his progress, at best, must be tedious, and his attain- 
ments limited. 

And, it may be added, there is not a little to be gained by 
reading the Scriptures in their original Greek and Hebrew^ 
which cannot be attained otherwise. No translation, or com- 
mentary, can impart what may thus be acquired. There are, 
in the originals, idioms of speech, turns of expression, shades 
of thought, distinctions in statement, illustrating ideas, parallel- 
isms and antitheses, analogies and derivations, that no merely 
English scholar can ever acquire. 

It is useless to argue that this impeaches God's goodness, 
as giving us a gospel that many cannot fully understand. For, 
whatever the conclusion we draw from it, such is incontesta- 
bly the fact — and it is facts, and not theories, that wo are af- 
ter. But this no more impeaches God's goodness, than it does 
to utter that other fact, that those who read the English lan- 
guage can understand the Bible better through our translation, 
than those who cannot read at all. 
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If it be asked what the^adTantage is of conceptions that we 
cannot directly impart, the answer is, (1.) That our own 
knowledge is thereby increased, and we are thus fitted the 
better to l{?e, and to grow up into a larger stature of manli- 
ness. Bnt, (2.) While we may not impart it directly, in word, 
we may impress the world the more powerfully and truthfully 
by our possession of it. For, after all, it is quite as much by 
the spirit-language of deeds, and the out-breathing of a large 
and forcefnl nature, that we move the world, as by the direct 
utterance of thought in language. It thereby not only gives us 
power, but a higher and better power — as well as increased 
esoteric knowledge. 

But it is not enough to read the Bible, either in the English 
or its originals, or in both. An equally obvious and important 
reqmsite is to know haw to interpret it. Nine-tenths of the di- 
verse and conflicting theories, professedly based upon the Bible, 
grow out of diverse principles of interpretation. Could we in- 
duce all to interpret the Bible in the same way — that is, to 
adopt the same principles of interpretation, there would be but 
little difference of opinion as to its teachings. The watchmen 
—and all others — would speedily " see eye to eye." 

Thus it is, that so little headway is made against errorists 
by quoting against them the texts that condemn them. Pelt 
them as heartily as you will, and, too, with the very passages 
that really overturn their theories, and they will parry the 
whole, by insisting that the passages do not mean what you say 
they mean, and what they do actually mean. ^And so nothing 
can be done with them, unless and until you can show them — 
or at least the people — that they practice a vicious method of 
interpretation. And as soon as this is made to appear, their 
whole fabric falls without an additional blow. 

Now, as so much depends upon the manner, or principles, of 
interpretation — and as all the different theories of interpreta- 
tion cannot be true, and, in &ct, but one of them is true, and 
the rest fialse — it becomes of the utmost importance for us to 
understand and apply the right principles of interpretation, 
before endeavoring to deduce from the Bible a system of the- 
ology. 
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To acquire and apply the right principles of interpretation, 
may seem a small thing. In practice, however, it will not be 
found to be an easy task. Biblical interpretation is a science ; 
and one by no means free from intricacies and difficulties. It 
requires, not only patient study, but a large measure of ante- 
cedent culture. The memorizing of a somewhat complex set of 
rules, is far from sufficient. It will not do, indeed, to discard 
the rules. But beyond and above them, there must be a cul- 
tured discrimination to apply them. The arbitrary application 
of any rules, however correct or good in themselves, without a 
discrimination that culture alone can impart, will almost cer- 
tainly lead into absurdity and error. This is the reason why 
Biblical interpretation, as a science, is sometimes viewed with 
suspicion. The trouble, however, is not with it, but from the 
lack of brains and culture to use it. 

More than almost any other study, interpretation depends 
upon a general appreciation of the laws and force of language, 
the philosophy of mind, the currents of contemporaneous 
thought, the correlations of conflicting opinions, the comple- 
mental significance of analagous ideas, and the workings of hu- 
man nature. . And beside, it deals with a manifested Divinity 
— the most accommodated form of which it is not easy for a 
finite mind to comprehend. Few understand their fellows — 
much less can understand the out-speaking of God. 

The case, then, stands thus : Interpretation is preliminary 
to systematic theology, and a large and comprehensive culture 
is essential to interpretation. 

Closely related to interpretation, in its bearings on system- 
atic theology, and yet more or less diverse from it, is archeol- 
ogy. For instance, how much instruction could we get from 
the first part of the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, without 
some knowledge of the ancient, oriental customs of marriage ? 
Or, bow much significance would we find in Paul's description 
of the Christian life as a race, without some knowledge of the 
Grecian games ? To how many is his impassioned exclama- 
tion : *' Who shall deliver me from the body of this death I" a 
sentence without meaning, simply because they do not under- 
stand the custom to which he refers ? 
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AH through the Sacred Yoliime; its traths are conveyed to 
tis throagh the mediam of the castoms, habits, and surround- 
ings of those to whom they were first delivered. To think of 
appreciating their significance, with any adequate degree of 
correctness or accnracyi without acquaintance with those habits, 
customs, and surroundings, is sheer delusion and folly. 

But a knowledge of the Thxmgkt, contemporaneous with the 
Biblical writers, is even more important. Paul's speech before 
the Areopagus is made up — except its conclusion — almost en- 
tirely of citations from heathen writers. And without some 
knowledge of the thought thus made unwillingly to do service 
for Christianity, his master effort is to us only the simple rec- 
ord of a triumph, the reasons for which are not perceived. So 
the commencement of John's gospel stands correlated with the 
philosophy of Ae Alexandrine school, and is hardly half intelli- 
gible without a knowledge of that philosophy. 

And he who leaves out of his estimate of systematic theology 
the relations of Biblical teachings to the blended, but worn out 
and decaying mythology, and civilization of Greece and Rome, 
and the lifeless theocracy of the Jews, leaves out one of the 
most important conditions of a right estimate of it. He may 
pride himself on his knowledge of it{ but he is only one that 
boasts because too ignorant to perceive how unfounded his 
boasting is. 

After having passed over the ground we have alluded to, our 
theological seminaries and teachers generally recognize the 
student as prepared successfully and properly to enter upon the 
study of systematic theology. And yet, there are other obvious 
preliminary steps. 

One is the proof of the Divine existence. Manifestly 
enough, there can be no theology to study, unless there be a 
Ood ; and hence the very entering upon the study at all pre- 
supposes that the Divine existence is received as a settled 
point. All, therefore, that pertains to the Christian evidences, 
is preliminary to theology proper. And the same is true of 
the authenticity and substantially uncorrupted preservation of 
the Scriptures, as the record-book of Christianity. 
15* 
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There is no more reason why the Divine existence, the au- 
thenticity of Christianity, or the genuineness of the gospels 
and epistles, should be incorporated with systematic theology, 
than that a treatise against the Southern rebellion, and sustain- 
ing the rightfulness and authority of our Oovemment, should 
be incorporated into a course of United States statutory law. 
The very nature of systematic theology assumes^ at the outset, 
that you already believe in the existence of a God, and that 
the Christian Scriptures are a transcript of his will. Unless 
these are assumed, there can logically be no such thing to study 
as systematic theology. Its very existence depends upon the 
previous admission of them ; and the sole office of systematic 
theology is to ascertain what the Bible and nature reveals as 
the will of Ood. 

Christian evidences and Biblical criticism, therefore, consti- 
tute no proper part of systematic theology ; but are necessarily 
anterior to it in character, and should be in the order of our 
course of study. And yet our own Butler, whose work we pro- 
pose to use,^ in common with many others, incorporates them 
with systematic theology. 

It follows, hence, that the relative position of systematic 
theology, in a course of study, is an advanced one. Even the 
special preliminary preparation — aside from the training and 
culture important for other purposes — requires quite an extend- 
ed previous period of study ; a period fully equal to the half of 
th^ time to be devoted to special theological study. 

If it be asked why we now enter upon it, without all this 
preliminary culture, the answer is, that necessity knows no law. 
If it be impracticable to secure all this previous training, it 
may be better to trust somewhat to the guidance of teachers 
and books, and acquire the best knowledge we can of the sub- 
ject — even though it be imperfect — than to have none at all. 
It is better thus to grasp what we can of the subject, than to 
attain neither it nor its logically antecedent acquisitions. 
And, too, when we have attained it, we may perhaps be quite 

* This article was originally delivered as an introductory Lecture 
to the theological class in the Minnesota Seminary. 
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as disposed and earnest to seek those preliminary attainments, 
as we shonid otherwise have been. But, whether this be so or 
not, it is well to keep in mind the disadvantages occasioned by 
any lack of previous preparation. 

Having pursned the subject of systematic theology — the most 
sublime and elevating of all the sciences — there then remains 
all that concerns the proclamation and enforcement of it, to 
and upon the world. This embraces the questions of the com- 
position and delivery of sermons, homiletics or sacred rhetoric, 
pastoral theology, or the personal enforcement of the gospel ; 
together with a review, in the light of sacred and Biblical 
knowledge, of mental and moral science. 

It will thus be seen that the proper attainments for the most 
successful prosecution of the ministerial ofiSce, are neither few, 
nor of rapid or easy acquisition. He who thinks to become a 
workman " approved of God," with less preliminary study than 
is essential successfully to prosecute the profession of law, or 
of medicine, has uimply made a most egregious mistake. Let 
pettifoggers and quacks deal with purse and body. But let 
the soul be safe from shallow and conceited empiricism. At 
least, let each one who feels that God has called, or is ccRling, 
him to this sacred work, understand, and feel, that he is to omit 
no single opportunity to reach, as nearly as may be, the highest 
goal. 

Of course, nothing impossible is required. God only asks of 
ns what we are able to do. But he does require what we are 
able to do. And if we fail of improving our largest opportuni- 
ties, and of securing the highest possible development of power, 
our responsibility will be most fearful. 
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Art. v.— the FREEWILL BAPTISTS FOR HALF A 

CENTURY.* 

* 

Within a few years oar Printing Establishment has issaed 
the Psalmody and Choralist, excellent works in their way, and 
all we need jast at present, unless it be something for Sabbath 
schools, and that need is not very pressing. More recent 
works from the same source are the Minutes of General Con- 
ference and Butler's Theology. The publication of these four 
books indicated to the thoughtful mind that the denomination 
had taken a decided and not slight step in the direction of per- 
manency* But the History of the first half Century, just from 
the same press, is still more suggestive in the same line. A 
denomination with such a written history must have a future 
history to be written*— a history of deep significance. Such a 
people cannot easily die. Such a people cannot greatly decline 
immediately from ordinary causes. Under ordinary circum* 
stances, the prospect of a desirable culture, of vigorous growth, 
and ^f perpetuity, is by no means discouraging. 

This history, on the whole, so well planned and executed, 
will, in many ways, give a new stimulus to the denominational 
life, but, chiefly, by the increase of ministerial efficiency. As 
our denomination sprung up in this country without any such 
Transatlantic history as most denominations of this coun* 
try have, one of the forces that give to the ministry of 
other denominations some of the greatest incentives to cul- 
ture, dignity of character and persistently maintained effort, 
has been necessarily absent from us. But for this very 
reason our history is to exert upon us a greater influence than 
it would were our circumstances like those of others. The 
great light for the present, in all practical matters especially, is 
the result of past experiences which history discloses to us. 

• The History of the Freewill Baptists for Half a Century, 
with an Introductory Chapter. By Rev. I. D. Stewart. Vol, 
I. From the year 1780 to 1830. Dover: Freewill Baptist 
Printing Establishment* William Burr, Printer. 1862. 
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Nothing can, in the nature of the case, be more necessary to 
prepare the ministry, and, indeed, the laity, for efiScient, sue- 
cessful efforts, than an intimate acquaintance with the history 
of their own denomination. In no other way can the preacher 
so well learn to touch the denominational heart and stir the 
churches to take proper interest in denominational enterprises. 
In no other way can one so well learn to understand what ia 
genuine reform, denominationally considered, as distinguished 
from those plausible theories which utterly fail when attempts 
are made to reduce them to practice. 

At any time, therefore, the publication of our history woald 
have been of peculiar advantage to us. The general blessing 
in this case is rendered more specific by the peculiar circum- 
stances of our nation at this time. Our life as a denomination, 
beginning, as it did, with the closing years of the revolution, 
and its polity, in its main features, being formed under the in- 
flaence of the period that completed and set in operation our 
national government, it was simply natural that our denomina- 
tional goyernment should imitate the type of our national gov- 
ernment. This was rendered the more natural by the fact be- 
fore stated, that we were entirely destitute of Transatlantic 
history and denominational alliance. It is very easy to trace 
the correspondence between each part of our organization 
and a definite part of the national. From these facts, it 
is natural for us to feel denominationally a very deep inter- 
est in the present struggle of the nation. This interest is 
increased from our denominational tenacity to stand as Chris- 
tians by the principles of our national Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, while the influence of the black power was fast leading 
the nation after strange gods. This departure of the nation 
from the principles of the Declaration has been one of the chief 
hinderances to our denominational progress. While we were 
welcomed over the northern boundary of the nation, it was im- 
possible for us, except through martyrdom, to plant a single 
church south of the Free States. The result of this struggle 
i^e expect will be to open all the Slave States to us. We live 
in the hope that we are soon to cease to be a '' sectional" de- 
Qomination. Though very small as a religious body, we felt the 
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confinementy and have materially suflfered in our numbers there- 
by. But the chain against which we have chafed in sympathy 
with the poor slave, we trust is now to be broken forever. 

Just at the time the Lord is opening to us new fields in 
which we are to plant chulx^hesy under the superintendence of 
his Providence, we are ready with our Hymn-books, Theology, 
Minutes and History. We can at first, through these, make 
ourselves known in new fields as we are, instead of wasting so 
much strength as has often been our misfortune hitherto, in re- 
moving unjust and injurious notions, so natural to arise against 
a people without a history. In this view, the appearance of 
this volume is most opportune. 

The national fathers understood themselves to be laying the 
foundations of a nation. Their own views in this respect be- 
came the written constitution of the land. The people acted 
as a nation; but not self-consciously. Very few of us ever 
knew any difference between a nation and a confederation of 
sovereignties till now. The present struggle makes us self- 
consciously a nation. Secession views will never seem to ns 
hereafter anything else than treason in the bud. Our next 
great danger will probably be from the encroachments of cen- 
tralized power. 

The straits through which we are likely to pass as a denom- 
ination, at least for awhile, by reason of the derangements to 
business, brought on by the war, may bring us more completely 
to denominational consciout^ness. As the nation just begins to 
apprehend the full meaning and worth of its Constitution, we 
may learn to prize more the denominational organization which 
we have inherited. We are most likely to understand the 
practical wisdom of our denominational fathers, as embodied in 
our denominational constitution, better than we have in the 
past. At least, one would hope, we may learn how to make 
our organization more efficient for the training and multiplica- 
tion of our churches and the prosperity of our denominational 
enterprises. The organization which, in ordinary times, has 
often been too much like machinery for the sake of machinery, 
rather than machinery for work, may become as important to us 
as muskets and cannons have become to the nation. In no other 
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point of yiew is the publication of this history more important 
and opportune. This we can better nnderstand, if we reflect 
upon certain peculiarities in oar early history and progress } 
peculiarities disclosed in the volume before us, and peculiar!- 
ties, too, which are likely now to be felt as a source of weak- 
ness and embarrassment. In addition to the evils and burdens 
vhich are common to denominations by reason of this war,^ 
there are some considerable ones we must bear. We have 
already alluded to some blessings to come to us in the results 
of this struggle, and now, by the reader^s permission, wc de- 
sire to direct his attention to some of the evils to which we 
allude. All, or nearly all, which we propose to notice at 
present, may be traced to the fundamental practical, if not 
theoretical, error of thd founders in relation to the tempor- 
al support of preachers. It is certainly a relief to find; as 
tbis history discloses, that there was a greater evil against 
which those fathers contended, a godless religion supported by 
governmental taxation, and that our error was from the reac- 
tion of that greater. But, glad as we are to find such a pallia- 
tion, we are to remember none the less that it is an evil of 
great proportions. We are to remember that in our day the 
evils resulting to us are as purely evil, as if we found no apolo- 
gy at all for their great error. 

If a people, converted by the unpaid and unappreciated toil 
of a self-sacrificing ministry, does not become religiously penu- 
riousj that people must be trained to better doctrines and prac- 
tices by those preachers themselves, or Qod must work a spe- 
cial miracle to prevent the sad result. If a people does not 
learn to share temporal blessings with those from whom they 
reap spiritual, it is very diflScult to make them appreciate obli- 
gations to raise pecuniary means for .anything of a religions na- 
ture. If they themselves have received the gospel from self- 
sustained preachers, " why not," they reason, " all others have 
it in the same way ? Why not the gospel be carried to all 
destitute places at home, and to the distant heathen, in the 
same way ?" What need can such people perceive of giving 
money to build institutions of learning, especially if that learn- 
ing is to be turned to the promotion of religions interests ? 
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Such an error saps the hopes of missions, home and foreign, of 
an educated ministry, and of benevolent enterprises in anyway 
connected with the propagation of religious truth. But these 
things are too obvious to require argument, and in our whole 
denominational history there are illustrations in profusion. 

It is painful to contemplate how an error in the beginning of 
a denomination perpetuates itself in manifold ways after the 
theoretic heresy is completely expelled. After the tap root is 
eradicated, how the side roots become the germs of a thousand 
noxious plants, every one of which it costs a struggle to root 
out Among us, for instance, eighty years have not sufficed to 
overcome, in its practical effects, the error named in its influ- 
ence upon the ministry itself. There is no people on this con- 
tinent among whom the principle of ministerial support is gen- 
erally conceded, that is so neglectful of its ministry. The 
churches are unusually exhorbitant in their demands upon their 
preachers. It is required that the preachers spend most of their 
time in visiting, and yet afford great variety in their sermons, 
and still deliver the sermons in an extemporary manner. It is 
true, manuscripts are barely tolerated as an indulgence to a 
voluntary weakness of the preacher. All this time, too, it is 
painful to remember that no other people with the same ability 
pay their preachers so small salaries, as a rule. Our preach- 
ers who succeed the best in their profession, and do the most 
work, are, generally, the most destitute as to property, and 
even the means of a respectable livelihood, to say nothing of 
the means to procure libraries. Besides, we believe it is true, 
that no other religious denomination, admitting the principle 
of ministerial support, is so utterly destitute of all provision 
for relief, to say nothing of support, for superannuated preach- 
ers, their widows, and their orphaned children. 

While our ministry and their families are so poorly provided 
for, it is a strange and striking fact that the ministry can safe- 
ly challenge the world to produce an example of a ministry 
with so small salaries giving so liberally to benevolent objects. 
No other ministry, at least on this continent, with such stinted 
salaries, has given so freely to missions and institutions of 
learning, especially the latter. This is a fact, perhaps, more 
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indicative of their struggle to compensate for their faults, 
than of their extraordinary benevolence, as we maj directly re- 
mark. 

Far be it from us to charge the blame of this state of facts 
to the churches as distinguished from the ministers. Indeed, 
we believe the blame is to be chiefly laid upon the ministry, 
and yet their blame is to be diminished by the unhappy inheri- 
tance of the perpetuated influence of the pernicious error pre- 
Tioasly noticed. The influence especially to bo noticed, mani- 
fests itself in a sort of repugnance, or at least neglect, on the 
part of the ministry, to urge home upon the conscience of hear- 
ers as the claim and absolute demand of God's Word, that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel. The apos- 
tles, however self-supporting, did not neglect this duty. An- 
other way this influence manifests itself, is in a similar neglect 
to insist upon anything like system on the part of the people 
io raising the salaries of the ministers. In this they imitate 
not tho apostles. It is hardly regarded, in many places, as 
disreputable to subscribe on the minister's salary, and nev- 
er pay the subscription, though the preacher lose a part of his 
stinted salary thereby. Few churches have the fortitude to 
discipline and exclnde members guilty of this grievous offence* 
K it were any other sort of debt that such offenders declined to 
pay on so flimsy excuses as they often make for the neglect of 
their subscription to their pastor, they would not be tolerated 
in the church a single month. But now they only defraud God's 
ministers, a slight offence, by the blinding effect of the perni* 
cions error in regard to ministerial support 

This repugnance to insist upon regulation and solemn obli- 
gation in reference to ministerial support stops not here. It 
shows itself in every attempt to raise money for missions in 
any stated and regular way. The people easily fall into the 
habit of feeling that religion declines in the inverse ratio as 
liberality and system to raise money for God's cause appear. 
The people, under this neglect of preachers, if we call it by its 
most gentle name, easily come to feel that they are spiritual in 
the ratio that they neglect to bring their tithes and offerings, or 
bring them in some fitful way, under the influence of mere 
16 
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emotions. They thus become covetous by system, CTen relig- 
iously covetofis. They come to regard religion merely a^ 
a certain condition of emotions, and as wholly confined to 
emotions. Their religion does not work outwardly. It bears 
no fruits. It induces no culture. It prom^yts to no systematic 
duties. 

The influence of this error can be traced in its operations 
among the laity, in the &ct that a little observation will dis- 
close to most observers, that a few are much more benevolent 
and self-sacrificing than the average in other denominations. 
This benevolent few grow more and more benevolent and self- 
sacrificing till their burdens crush them, while the more numer- 
ous class take less and less interest in the support of the 
church and benevolent objects. The burdens fall upon the few 
who come to understand the sacrifices the preachers are com- 
pelled to make through the strange neglect of the duty on the 
part of the churches. They come forward to share their bur- 
dens. These men who thus sympathize and labor with the 
preachers under the sacred obligation of religious duty, are not 
usually the wealthiest class of our church members, but a cer- 
tain class of enterprising spirits, whose resources are often 
largely dependent upon the activity of general business. 

From the fact that so few carry the burdens in most of the 
churches, results another fact exceedingly detrimental to our 
progress as a people, viz. : a lack of a denominational attach- 
ment on the part of a great portion of our membership. Those 
who are never trained to do anything for a cause, never form 
strong attachments for it. The great mass of membership that 
goes to cities from our country churches, care nothing far the 
prosperity of our churches in the places of their new homes. 
They may be lavish even of money among other people, while 
they are guilty of neglecting their own church. The people who 
find out and support the church of our denomination, when they 
go to new homes, belong, almost without exception, to the class 
who were accustomed to do much for the cause at their old 
homes. This obstacle is the chief one ta the progress of some 
of our city churches to-day. 

When the first forty year? of the denomination had passed. 
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the cburehes were few and far between that eren promised any 
thing like an adequate support to their pastors. The distinc- 
tion between the settled pastor and the itinerant preacher had 
just then appeared. Before that period; perhaps the great major- 
ity of the preachers had not been what we now regard as settled 
pastors. Since that period, most all of the preachers who devote 
mnch attention to their professed calling, are settled pastors. 
It strikes one strangely that a people whose ministry was al- 
most wholly itinerant the first forty years, at the end of the 
second forty can hardly point to a single specimen of itinerant 
ministers, who go from place to place raising up churches. 

Consider another fact: Our Quarterly Meetings seemed 
much more efficient in an early day, in the care of the feeble 
churches, than they do now. Before the preachers were accus- 
tomed to receive any pecuniary returns for professional la- 
bors, the Quarterly Meetings voted for the ministers to go on 
important embassies to feeble churches and destitute places. 
Sometimes they even paid the travelling expenses on these use- 
ful missions. There is now much less work done in this way 
than in Bandall's time. As before intimated, our Quarterly 
Meetings can show much more in the way of machinery than of 
work planned and executed. Aside from a single session which 
is necessary in the way of collecting statistics, electing dele- 
gates to Yearly Meetings, and the examination and ordination 
of candidates to the ministry, the benefits flowing from the ses- 

I sions of Quarterly Meetings are now chiefly of an incidental 
nalure, as distinguished from work planned and executed. No 
doubt the incidental benefits are, in most cases, sufficient to 

i justify the four sessions instead of having simply the one which 
is absolutely necessary to our form of organization. Still, it is 
perfectly manifest to one reading this volume, that the Quar- 
terly Meeting does very little of what was intended to be ac- 
complished by it by Randall and his colaborers. 

A similar remark is applicable to our Yearly Meetings. Two 
out of three of our Yearly Meeting sessions are not absolutely 
necessary to maintain our form of organization. The chief 
benefits of these two sessions are incidental. On the whole^ 
however, they are far more important than the three partially 



I 
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superflnons sessions of the Quarterly Meeting. Yet it is sad 
to think that scarcely one of the Yearly Meetings has a single, 
well-defined object, commanding the sympathies and cooper- 
ation of the Quarterly Meetings, the members of the body. 

There is not the same ground for complaint in reference to 
General Conference. Its objects are more definite and imper- 
ative, aside from its necessity to preserve the nature of our 
organization from essential change. 

Now, if one sets himself to inquire what has caused tbe 
itinerant minister to disappear from among a people that a half 
century ago had scarcely any other — ^what has caused three 
sessions of the Quarterly and two sessions of the. Yearly Meet- 
ing to become more and more like something superfluous, he 
will not search long till he traces back, by inevitable steps, 
these evils to that abundant fountain of our misfortunes, the 
practical heresy on ministerial support. This causes our limp- 
ing efibrts in every measure to secure funds by regular and 
unfailing contributions for any and every religious object, how- 
ever important. 

What sadness comes over the spirit of one's dream, when he 
thinks what the denomination certainly would have been, had 
it not been for this great practical heresy I Had it not been 
for that, there would not have been the failure by the fathers 
in their strenuous attempts to create a Quarterly Meeting fund 
by stated contributions, at a regular rate, from the charches. 
With such a fund, each Qaarterly Meeting would have had a 
board, under whose superintendence at least one itinerant min- 
ister would have been kept in the field to strengthen weak and 
destitute churches, and to preach the gospel in destitute parts 
within the bounds of the Quarterly Meeting, and even to en- 
large the boundaries. Under this arrangement, many churches 
would have been saved that have disappeared ; others, now 
weak, would have been strong ; many preachers with good 
gifts for this sort of work, would have found their congenial 
sphere, and have been highly useful in the ministry, instead of 
turning from it to secular callings ; and the denomination in 
number woold have been three-fold what it now is, and its force 
in other respects ten-fold. 
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With regular supplies to the Quarterly Meeting fund; and 
with such a Quarterly Meeting board to superintend the work 
of itinerant preachers, there is not a particle more approach to 
Episcopal powea*; than there is in any kind of mission board. 
Indeed, the relation of such a board to its constituents is more 
direct, and the doings of such a board are more under the ob- 
servation of the contributors, than in any form of missions, un- 
less it be that of the individual church. It is a board so entire- 
ly the creature of the Quarterly Meeting that the abuse of pow- 
er is easily restrained or suppressed. The report can be called 
for at each session of the Quarterly Meeting. The appointment 
of SQch a board to manage the Quarterly Meeting mission busi- 
ness, is of practical importance, even if the fund be small, as 
even a part of a minister's time devoted to missionary ob- 
jects, would accomplish much good in any of our Quarterly 
Meetings. 

With a Yearly Meeting fund, this body might undertake what 
would be too difficult for one Quarterly Meeting, as the plant- 
ing of churches in important places within the bounds of the 
Yearly Meeting, cooperating with the weaker Quarterly Meet- 
ings, or sustaining some educational enterprise adapted to 
meet local wants. But without systematic modes of raising 
funds, nothing efficient can be done, and without some work 
to plan and execute, any organization will ere long lose its 
vitality. 

Contributions to a Quarterly Meeting fund ought to be after 
a specified rate. Each church, upon entering under Quarterly 
Meeting obligations, should understand ingly assume the duty of 
so contributing. It should be so essential a part of the bond 
between Quarterly Meeting and church, that the latter should 
become subject to discipline for neglecting it. The rate of 
^contribution of course should be easily within the capacity of 
the church. But constant contiibutions, however small, inevit- 
ably become in time a great power. We here especially insist 
iipon the Quarterly Meeting fund, because the preservation and 
growth of the individual church are, by the nature of our or- 
ganization, committed to the Quarterly Meeting, first and of 
right, the moment foreign assistance of any form is needed. 
16» 
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The author of this yolame justly names as among the chief 
hinderances to our progress, the failure to perfect a '< sjsteai 
of itinerancy. Each minister travelled wherever his convictions 
of duty directed, and thus were many churches undesignedly 
left with only occasional ministerial labor." That result was 
almost inevitable when the minister had to travel at his own 
expense, and pay his own salary. With the failure to secure 
the Quarterly Meeting fund, the feeble church failed of regular 
supervision and stated preaching. 

Very justly does the author mention, also, as a great hinder- 
ance to our cause, the failure to establish churches '' in large 
towns and cities." ^ These centres of influence were neglected, 
while rural districts received attention ; and thus was reversed 
the primitive order of things ; for Neander says, ' Christianity 
was diffused, for the most part, from the cities into the conn- 
try.' " Randall did not overlook the importance of establish- 
ing churches in such centres. His attention was drawn especi- 
ally to Portsmouth and Boston. He could not, with all bis in- 
fluence and power, in his best days, induce the churches to 
sympathize with him enough to cooperate practically in a step 
so manifestly important as thrusting the leaven into the lump. 
The great practical heresy on the vital point of ministerial 
support, rendered even his efforts vain, for churches cannot be 
planted and sustained in cities by a self-sustaining ministry. 

A city cause cannot long survive, if it lacks regular ministra- 
tions from Sabbath to Sabbath. In a country place, if a church 
be without preaching for months, it may rally again. But not 
so in a city. Irregularity for a single Sabbath will not unfre- 
quently injure a city church more than an entire destitution for 
months will, the ultimate prosperity of a church in a rural place, 
especially if there be no other church there to act as a rival. 
Hence Home Mission funds were necessary for Randall or any 
other person to plant churches in cities ; but, the people that 
had never been trained to pay cents to sustain preaching at 
home, were the last to pay dollars to support preaching for 
persons they had never seen. 

The apparent lack of interest in the subject of education in 
the early years of the denomination, is to be attributed more 
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to the repugnance to raising funds, than to any other cause. 
It was not the lack of interest in education, so much as the lack 
of inclination and discipline to raise funds for any benevolent 
cause whatever. Any educational efforts, until the duty of 
susCaining ministers was acknowledged and partly perform* 
ed, would of course result only in failure. Not till people 
learn to make pecuniary efforts to supply themselves with 
preaching, will they bestow their money for education, missions, 
or the circulation of religious reading, whether it be the Bible 
or periodicals or tracts. 

Thus the one great practical heresy is almost everywhere 
present, to paralyze every arm raised for the salvation of men, 
and defeat every systematic effort to accomplish benevolent ob* 
jects. It has caused church after church to disappear ; it has 
greatly depressed the vitality of our denominational organiza- 
tion in every department, especially rendering the Quarterly 
Meeting the next thing to valueless as to the chief good con- 
templated by its founders ; it has driven thousands of preachers 
to secular employments ; it has prevented us from being a 
power in the cities ; it has delayed our educational enterprises 
more than half a century ; it has delayed our Foreign Mission 
work nearly as long, and diminished it more in force than in 
time; it has delayed our use of the press nearly as much both 
in time and force. To-day, owing to the pernicious influence of 
tbat great error, many of our churches are ready to die, and 
our Foreign Mission is beginning to decline, and our Home Mis- 
sion is perhaps declining still more. 

But we come now to contemplate more specifically how the 
influence of this great error unfits us for '' the hard times," the 
result of the present war. 

When hard times press our churches, as they have left the 
minister's salary so much to chance, or to the care of a few 
generous brethren, that salary will be the first pecuniary obli- 
gation to be neglected. Better go without preaching than any- 
thing else that costs money in hard times, those persons who 
have not been trained to. regular duty this way will at once 
/eel and practice. Put this fact with another, that in good 
times the salaries are all at the minimum point. The slightest 
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falling off is, therefore^ sufficient to drive manj pastors from their 
present fields of labor. It is not, as it would have been if our 
pastors had been permitted to share the prosperity of their peo- 
ple. Thej could then suffer considerable diminution of their 
salaries, and still remain at their posts. Still add the fact, 
that the brethren upon whom the chief burdens usually fall, be* 
long to the very class of men who suffer most in their pecuniary 
interests from interruption of the business of the country, and 
it is plain that many of the churches must suffer, if indeed they 
do not perish altogether, from the pressure in pecuniary affairs, 
which is to come upon the country by reason of the war tax, 
even after the war is over. The danger is to be increased- by 
the inexperience of this generation in war and in bearing the 
burdens it imposes. Many churches will too readily dismiss 
their pastors for a few months, as they suppose, till hard times 
pass by, and returning prosperity enables them to sustain their 
pastors almost as well as not ; but that time will not so soon 
come as most expect, and many a church that dismisses its pas* 
tor will never have another. Its prayer meetings and Sabbath 
school will soon adjourn without date, and general declension 
and moral desolation take the place that once bloomed as the 
garden of the Lord. 

Our best and strongest churches will be likely to be so press- 
ed with home affairs that the funds for Home Mission purposes 
will fall off just at the time the struggling churches most need 
a little help. Of course this • weakens the Foreign Mission, 
and diminishes the circulation of all our publications. If many 
of the churches thus lose their organization, the prosperity of 
our institutions of learning must also suffer material detriment. 
The picture we draw for our near future is not flattering; indeed, 
it is full of gloom. We incline to hopeful views when such views 
are possible. But we greatly fear not only that in general the 
trials just stated may be drawing near, but, still more specifi- 
cally, that several of our feeble city churches may not survive 
the times now fallen upon us. 

Our prospective losses may, however, be greatly mitigated, 
if not wholly prevented, by taking precautionary measures in 
due time. Among the first things for the preachers to do is to 
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soand the alarm. Let the people know that the sword is com* 
ing. Stir them up to watchfulness and fortitude. Impress 
their minds with the vast importance of sustaining public wor- 
ship. Let them fully understand how even the property inter- 
ests are to decline if the rum shop is to take the place of 
Divine worship. Urge upon them their duty to the souls of 
the brave volunteers soon to return to our midst, though, as we 
have reason to fear, more than ever needing good influences to 
preserve them from everlasting death, after escaping death on 
the field of battle. 

If our churches could be thus warned and impressed, the 
chief danger would be passed. He that is forewarned is truly 
forearmed. Nor should the preachers think it impossible to wake 
the churches to the sense of danger and to the exertions neces- 
sary to ward it off. Nations not nnfrequently, in times of ex- 
treme peril, renew their courage and energy, inspired by the 
history of past achievements. It is thus the heroic spirit re- 
news itself. The same principle has a similar influence on de- 
nominational life. Our origin was in the times that " tried 
men's souls." The nation was then born ; it is now to be re- 
deemed, to be born again. Bandall and his colaborers carried 
the heroic spirit of the age into the religious sphere. If men 
about them would dare so much to destroy life, they felt it a 
shame to be behind them in saving their fellows from everlast- 
ing death. If our nation in this struggle gathers an inspiration 
from the self-sacrifice and courage of the times of Washington, 
have we not in the life of Randall and others in the times of 
Washington, as self-denying and courageous daring to raise up 
onr denomination ? If by such deeds they could raise it up, 
can we not, if we catch their spirit, by similar deeds, by the 
blessing of God, save it ? Not only is the publication of this 
volume at this time opportune, but highly providential. It 
comes at the time we need its influence and inspiration to save 
what others were permitted to build. It is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that one, in this view, is thrilled by reading this 
History at this time. 

Our national fathers, with all their courage and great deeds, 
had their faults, after all. They left slavery in such relation 
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to the natiou they founded, that the latter is now passing 
through a life and death struggle to get rid of the former. If 
the national fathers had possessed the wisdom and courage to 
throttle slavery, we should have escaped the present war and 
its burdens. Perhaps, however, without our present trials we 
should have much sooner perished as a nation; perished of 
sloth and effeminacy, the most ignoble of deaths. Our denomi- 
national fathers, in like manner, left an evil for us to cast off. 
It is not the hard inheritance to us that slavery is to the nation. 
Our inherited evil has been growing less for several years. 
Still we need an act, not of gradual emancipation, but of imme- 
diate, from the bondage of our old error; at least from its in- 
fluence, which, as we have seen, is evermore renewing itself in 
various forms. If the preachers properly consider this matter, 
they, perhaps, will say to themselves on this wise : '< The early 
preachers fastened on us this evil of neglecting system in mon- 
ey matters, as related to sustaining the ministry and carrying 
forward benevolent enterprises ; but, despite their error, Ihey 
did a noble work; despite their error, they raised the denomi- 
nation in harder times than ai*e likely to fall upon ns. Pity if 
we cannot, with their example before us, when the times are 
easier than theirs, and when only the lingering remains of their 
great error are left to us as an evil inheritance, be as brave to 
save the denomination as they to win it from the world. Not 
only will we cast out the last of the bad leaven, but actually so 
stand by our cause as not to lose a single church. If we but 
half imitate them, we can actually bring to pass results so de- 
sirable." But to succeed, the preachers must understand the 
responsibility is theirs. They must not wait for the people 
to lead them, when the people have selected the preachers as 
their leaderfi. If our fathers, by a mere error, so led the peo- 
ple in one wrong step, can we not have energy to lead them 
back, when they are already two-thirds of the way back 7 By 
God's blessing we can. 

Bight here the example of the early preachers, as their prac- 
tice is revealed to us in this volume, furnishes the preachers of 
to-day a most excellent hint. In those early times the preach- 
ers consulted and planned much more than the preachers of the 
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present time. They understood that wbat they agreed upon was 
to be executed by the most persistent and united efforts. . They 
stood together, and the work was thus usually done. They 
were the last meu who passed resolutions at their meetings^^ 
and went away and acted as if the resolutions would execute 
the work proposed. They relied much more upon personal 
work than upon the machinery by which resolutions can be 
passed. They understood if their plans were carried into 
effect, the preachers must either do the work themselves, or 
see that others did. How little ministerial association is there 
now as compared with what they managed to have, even if they 
sat up all night in council I How little, as compared with 
them, do the preachers stand by and assist each other till the 
plans agreed upon at the sessions of Quarterly Meetings, Year- 
ly Meetings and General Conference are actually accomplish- 
ed ! How many times, for instance, these meetings resolve in 
the most solemn manner to follow out proposed plans of collec- 
tion for benevolent objects, and yet not a 6ent more money 
reaches the various treasuries for a thousand of these resolves ! 
The fact is, these farces, (for how can one keep back the word ?) 
will be acted over and over till the preachers themselves un- 
derstand that the responsibility rests upon themselves to see 
the resolves carried into practice. 

When the early preachers went home from their Quarterly 
Meeting sessions, the churches heard a complete account of the 
transactions of the session.. The resolutions touching the du- 
ties of the churches were especially brought to the notice ot 
the churches. Now a notice of the proceedings is made in our 
weekly organ, and there the matter rests. It is well, so far as 
giving information to the different parts of the denomination 
goes, that these notes so appear, but they should never be relied 
upon as between the Quarterly Meetings and the churches ; 
but a written formal statement of those transactions ought to 
be taken back to the churches, and read and acted upon by the 
church, if action is required. By the neglect of a matter so 
obvious and simple, the Quarterly Meeting session has lost 
much of its usefulness. Without this practice of communicating 
to the churches the transactions of the Quarterly Meetings, the 
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churches feel but little their connection with the denominatioa^ 
The relation comes to be a mere matter of form, except tb 
certain incidental benefits are enjoyed by the few who are^ 
attendance at the sessions. 

The fathers, under God; were able to OYerthrow the ddlritie 
and practice of State support for the ministrations of rAigion. 
They failed, however, to reduce the heaven-ordained system to 
practice, that they who preach the gospel should live of the gos- 
pel. But they cleared away the rubbish, and made the site 
ready for future building. To raise that up is the duty commit- 
ted to us. The God who helped David to conduct wars, assist- 
ed Solomon to build the temple. The God who helped oar 
fathers to do their work, will not desert us if we go forward 
with the trust and fortitude their example exhorts us to prac- 
tice. If they raised up the denomination in war time, we can 
preserve it in war times ; if they destroyed the human modes 
of sustaining the ministrations of religion, we can lead the peo- 
ple to understand, love and practice the Divine. 

That Divine mode is simple but efficient. It is simply this, 
that every disciple of the Lord Jesus is to lay by him in store 
as God has prospered him, week by week, on the first day of 
the week, the means for the support of the gospel and benevo- 
lent objects in general. Each is to assess himself as the Lord's 
day returns. This practice furnishes each disciple with a fund 
out of which he can present weekly ofiferings to the support of 
the gospel at home. He never need, if he observe this rule, 
appear empty before the Lord. The preacher, where this rule, 
given by inspiration, is practiced, always shares with the peo- 
ple. God promises, where the tithes and offerings are thus 
presented with prayerful hearts, to pour out his blessings copi- 
ously. Where this rule of weekly staring is practiced, the 
people are always ready and even forward to accompany their 
prayers with alms. Without distraction and unwholesome ex- 
citement, the ministry is supported, and all other legitimate 
calls are met according to the ability of the people in a way to 
receive spiritual blessings. 

It was by this simple. Divine mode of storing and giving in 
the primitive church, the commission of the Saviour to preach 
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w/ij/mf gospel in all lands was, to such a wonderful extent, carried 
cept *4o execution. It mattered not that the early Christians were, 
^A'ibr the most part, so poor ; obedience to this rule of the Holy 
Ghost enabled them to supply the pecuniary resources necessa- 
ry to the wonderful work they performed. Pity it is, that we 
are willing simply to admire that wonderful work, and still 
neglect the means, so simple, so easy and efficient, by which 
alone the church can ever repeat that first work. History in- 
forms ns that the practice of this rule continued in full force 
into the second century; it declined somewhat in the third 
century, monthly offerings taking the place of the weekly ; still, 
it did not wholly disappear till into the fifth century. 

Our denominational fathers had '* a passion for souls." It 
was their chief joy to see souls turn unto God under the 
preaching of Bible truth. They trusted the Bible, and God 
gave them power to do his work. We must love the salvation 
of sinners as much as they; we must work for it as zealously 
as they ; we must arise and put all obstacles to the outpouring 
of the Divine blessing out of the way ; the people must be 
taaght not to expect the Divine blessing, while they rob God; 
the preachers must repent of their failure to teach and impress 
this Divine rule upon the people ; they must insist upon it till 
it is reduced to practice ; this must be done if we love souls 
as did Bandall and his coadjutors ; they did their work well ; 
let the future see that our work is equally well done. It is now 
imperative, if, through the war times, we preserve even the 
work of the past. 

This storing and offerings week by week, would, in a single 
year, clear every cause we have on hand from pressing embar- 
rassment; in that short time it would make our churches and 
Quarterly Meetings feel the pulsations of a nobler life ; the 
feeble churches would be resuscitated ; the converted heathen 
would not look in vain for the return of our former missiona- 
ries and the coming of new ones; hundreds of preachers 
adapted to do a worthy work in itinerating and pioneerings 
would be active in their congenial spheres ; our publications 
would all begin to extend their circulation ; and our institu- 
tions of learning receive many anxious to prepare to proclaim 
17 
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th6 gospel to perishing souls. In a single year, the practice 
of a single verse of the Bible (1 Cor. 16: 2) would produce, i"^ 
war times, such glorious results, and manj others that wo canr^ 
now but dimly discern. It would be, in fact, the revival of 
primitive Christianity. All these results would be reached 
and every Christian meanwhile have less perplexity and anxic/ 
than be has in the old system, or rather than he has witl>iut 
any system at all. 

Now, what ought to be done, can be done. It is probable, 
that, by the united and persistent efforts of all our preachers, thi^ 
rule could not be reduced to practice, to any great extent, in a 
year. But enough could be done to begin to afford relief to 
the most pressing necessities, and encourage the great reform. 
So much, at least, ought to be done, and may we not tinst, will 
be done ? This rule is so manifestly according to the Bible, 
that preachers can make the children of God feel its claims upon 
them. It is so manifestly God's way, as distinguished from all 
human contrivances, that the more the people of God arc led to 
contemplate it, the more they will rejoice in the revealed wis- 
dom of God. They will see that by obedience to it they 
can send the gospel to all heathen lands as well as bring their 
own lands, year by year, nearer to the Redeemer's feet. 

We have said, if we could come to the weekly storing and 
offering plan, it would gladden our eyes with the sight of prim- 
itive piety come again. We do not wish to be understood 
that piety consists in Hthing alone, but that if piety should 
take the Bible way of spreading the knowledge of God, we 
would soon rejoice to see that the Bible is as mighty through 
the Spirit now as in any past age. We believe the neglect of 
the pecuniary means requisite to the efficient operation of our 
forces is peculiarly grievous to the Holy Spirit, and prevents 
the outpouring of His power upon us. The apparent weak- 
ness of our cause is no inherent defect in our organization, but 
it is a lack on our part in administration. 

In reading this work, one greatly rejoices that so great 
Divine blessings attended the labors of our people in early 
days. He also rejoices that in so many things great im- 
provements have been made upon former times. All these 
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areS; resalting from contemplating past usefalness and 
t improvement, only make one the more regret that all 
fro a§g good things of the past are not retained with the improve- 
^^^^^^kenia that have come. We trust that the trials even of " hard 
^^^^' times" may, under God, be blessed to the turning of all 
our hearts unto God in the bringing in our tithes and offerings, 
the thing essential to self preservation and future greatness in 
Chrnt's service. 

Our history has been well begun. This beginning causes us 
to look for the forthcoming volume with much interest, and 
not without solicitude, lest the more difficult task before the 
author may lead some to attribute a possible falling off in 
their entertainment to a failure in the author to sustain him- 
self rather than to the difference in circumstances under which 
he will henceforth be compelled to work. 

We had marked various other points upon which to offer 
some suggestions, but we omit our remarks, at least for the 
present, and, also, the extracts showing the attempts of the 
founders of the denomination to create a church and Quarterly 
Meeting fund from stated collections, according to a rate deter- 
mined by the amounts of property belonging to members of the 
churches. But we must turn the reader's attention to the vol- 
ume, a perusal of which will fully convince him that we have 
not herein set forth notions unapproved in principle by those 
who shaped our organization. 
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AttT. "^I— PECULIARITIES OP E\GLISH LAW. 

Thclawaofacountrj' constitute ita most trothflil historj- 
Tho outward, fornial, general lift, is set down in the books »*" 
history; while the currents of ever^^ia/ personal lita bj 
scarcely suggested. But the laws which govern, regulate, po- 
tect KQd encourage a people, unloclc the inner temple of per- 
sonal life, and reveal their pnnciptes, motives, and general spir- 
it, in social, business, monetary and political circles. They also 
show the general character, ability, enterprise, breadth of cul- 
ture, versatility of business, liberty, and security of person and 
property, the prevalent crimes and social abases ; the educatioa- 
al facilities, and degree of intelligence; the wisdom or folly, 
the justice or injustice; the honesty or duplicity, the strength 
or weakness, of the government and its ministers. Laws to 
punish certain crimes and abuses, open a chapter of recognized 
rights, and surest prevalent occupations. Laws touching 
manufactures, commerce, education, the family, courts of law, 
penalties, show what enterprise, forms of iadustry, and social 
life, prevail. The same is true oC all hiwa. They speak direct- 
ly of the every-day life, of the inner forces of a people, their 
customs, moral state, and general spirit and tone. When one 
becomes familiar with the laws of commerce, for example, he 
gets an insight into the rules, customs, dangers, abuses, respon- 
sibilities, and necessities of commerce, that he cannot derive 
from any general history, tables of statistics, or bills of particu- 
lars. 

Hence the study of law is profitable to all professions, as it 
gives specific and truthful views of the course of life in whatever 
nation, and marks very accurately the stage of civilization to 
which they have arrived. To citizens of a free country, where 
every man is a politician, it is useful to be familiar with law, 
since the history of law is the history of oppression and free- 
dom, reveals the struggles through which bnmanity has come to 
its present state, and the disabilities which still restrain, op- 
press, and prevent the development of his powers and resources. 
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ike attainment of a true and noble freedom, and glorious 
ization, and joyous manhood. 
•^Z/^-To Americans, the study of English law is especially inter- 
itiug and profitable. Its windings, variations, and contradic- 
/J/yr^onSj its complicated history, its conflicts, growth, and vital 
?-'Jy force, all have to us an intensity of interest, and we explore its 
' ^' long, tortuous course, with the emotions of reverence, curiosity, 
and delight, that would mark a journey up some classic, turbu- 
lent, uncertain, mysterious, yet grand and mighty river, which 
poors its flood of waters from unexplored forests and moun- 
tains. The source of English law is vailed in obscurity, but its 
influence upon our liberties and civilization is potential. 

We propose no general history nor philosophic statement of 
English law, but rather a synopsis of peculiar features that have 
stuck to our memory, and having proved of interest to us, we 
fancy may be readable to others. 

The ancient Britons, tradition states, were ruled by the 
Druids, their religious teachers, but as neither people nor rul- 
ers possessed the knowledge of letters, their laws were un- 
written, and no definite record of them has come down to us. 
I Alfred the Great was the first compiler of English law. He 

I drove out the Danes, who had conquered and oppressed the 
people of the island, and then united the whole people under one 
government, with uniform laws ; he gave them a written constitu- 
tion, a code of laws which guarantied liberty of person and 
security of property ; he established schools and colleges ; 
wrote books for popular educational use; encouraged com- 
merce and manufactures, and set the nation fairly upon the 
highway of civilization. Alfred was a great and good man, 
and merits reverence, and a place in the annals of fame, above 
all the monarchs who have worn the crown of England. The 
government, under the constitution and laws which he estab- 
lished, was very simple, economical, energetic, and just ; the 
people enjoyed security, liberty, the speedy administration of 
justice, and every encouragement to enterprise, industry, vir- 
toe, and the culture of intelligence and arts of civilization. 
Happy would it have been for the nation and the world, if this 
6tate of afiairs had not been interrupted by the avalanche of 
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tyrants, which came ia from the contiuent, and trampled lav, 
order, justice and humanity under their feet. Alfred provided 
for a Parliament, elected by the free suffitige of the people ; a 
set of magistrates in convenient districts, who also were elect* 
ed by the people ; for the distribution of land to actual cultiva* 
tors, and the distribution of estates among all of the male off- 
spring of deceased parents ; for trial by jury ; protection against 
malicious prosecutions, and in every possible way guarded the 
liberties of the citizen. 

In the tenth century, the Normans overturned this order of 
things, crushed this fair child of freedom, and inaugurated a 
reign of cruel oppression, which has clung as a leprous curse to 
the nation, crippling her resources, and suppressing the liber* 
ties of the people. Gradually this oppressive yoke has been 
thrown off, but the scars, and not a few of its unequal and sel- 
fish features, still linger and burden the present generation of 
Englishmen. 

The legal developments of eight hundred years, show how 
intense has been the struggle of tyrants to extinguish every 
impulse and indulgence of liberty, and centre all power and 
privilege in the hands of a few, at the expense of the many; 
and how persistently the people have cherished the memory of 
their rights, and earnestly contended for them, until much of 
the Norman tyranny has been thrown off, and many of the 
privileges of the ancients' liberty restored. The jealousy and 
strife which grew strong and bitter between the nobles and the 
crown, in the sixteenth century (each party being so greedy of 
power as to strive to proscribe the other), was of great service 
to the liberty of the commons, and the resurrection of the prin- 
ciples of personal security and liberty. 

It is a fundamental principle of the English government, that 
all rights, all authority, all power, all privilege, are in and flow 
from the crown. The idea of primary rights and privileges in 
the people, is obnoxious to the whole system of English law. 
They enjoy what the crown grants unto them. All of their 
rights and privileges are derived, are the subject of charter, 
gift, concession, benevolence from the crown. It is assumed 
that the title to all lands is primarily in the sovereign ; that 
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the soYereign can do no wrong ; that he cannot even purpose 
to do a wrong ; that his care of the people, and his right to 
rale them, is paramount ; that all officers of the realm, members 
of Parliament excepted, must deriye their authority from the 
crown ; that all courts of justice, all magistrates, must be ap- 
pointed by the sovereign ; that all forfeitures of land or proper- 
ty of other kind went to him, or to those to whom he has grant* 
ed it ; that he is the head of the church, and the dictator of all 
ecclesiastical privileges, and the supreme guardian of religion. 
This doctrine, that the sovereign is the fountain, the source of 
all rights and privileges, is the key to the whole English sys- 
tem, and must be kept in mind, if wo would understand the 
customs and odd features of their legal polity. 

For centuries after the Norman invasion, the land of the 
kingdom was held in fee by the king, and the nobles to whom 
he had issued grants, and was practically inalienable. The no- 
ble, or whatever landholder, was not at liberty to deed, give, or 
bequeath his land to whom he would ; nor was it permitted to 
be divided among his children at his decease ; for it was against 
the policy of the rulers to allow a distribution of land, and 
they guarded especially against the elevation of a laborer from 
the condition of a serf to that of a landholder. The oldest son 
was the sole heir, all of the other children were disinherited, 
so that large and powerful estates might be perpetuated, and 
all of the laboring class be held tributary to the lords of the 
soil. The laborer could not even leave the land which he was 
cultivating for another, and his children forever were bound to 
abide in the same lot, serve the lords of the same manor, and 
were effectually prohibited from rising from their low estate by 
their own enefgies. Since England has become so largely de- 
voted to commerce, the restrictions to the alienation of land 
have been relaxed, so that land becomes liable for debts, and 
may be alienated in fee. But in Ireland, up to this day, it is 
all but impossible to change the title of lands, and distribute 
an estate, and the poverty, hardship, and hinderance to progress 
in civilization resulting therefrom, constitutes a tale of sombre 
hues, disgraceful to the English name. 
Alienation by Record was invented to avoid the arbitrary 
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laws against the liberty to deed one's land at will. When a 
person wished to deed his land to another party, by agreement 
the second party set up a claim to the land on some fictitious 
pretence, and sued for it in the courts. The first party joins 
issue, files in his answer, and agrees to come to trial, so that 
the case may stand fairly before the court. But when the trial 
comes on, the second party, who really owns the land, does 
not appear, and lets the case go by default, and judgment is 
rendered in favor of the party who wishes to buy the land. 
This judgment is put on record, and the plaintiff receives an 
order to possess and hold the land under the verdict of the 
court ; the former owner of the land responds to the order, 
gives possession, and the title is perfected. In this way land- 
holders succeeded in selling and giving title in spite of the 
illiberal policy of the government. This invention is still in 
use where the title to land is in dispute, and some one party 
proposes to pay off all claims and take a title under decree of 
the court. A suit is made, the several claimants do not con- 
test, judgment is rendered in favor of the party who sets up the 
claim of ownership, and if the judgment is not contested within 
three years, the title becomes perfect. The parties can arrange 
the pecuniary interests at stake privately, and the titles which 
have become burdened and tangled by incumbrances which 
cannot be legally removed, are, by ihia fiction, unravelled and 
released. It is impossible to secure a good title to much of 
the land in England, without resorting to this expedient, which 
at first was invented to avoid the severity of the law, and now 
is useful to escape from the remnants of that maze of absurd 
and oppressive laws, which formerly so jealously guarded the 
nobility, and trampled on the rights and liberties of the .poor, 
and thus secure good titles when otherwise impossible. 

Where the inalienableness of the right to life and liberty 
was denied, it is not surprising that rulers should have been 
reckless of human life. The poor man's life was respected less 
than the life of the nobleman's horse or dog. For every tri- 
fling encroachment upon the prerogatives of the king, or the 
aristocracy, the poor man's blood must flow ; while the lord 
could encroach upon the rights of the poor and humble, and at 
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the most be but tenderly rebuked. For more than sixty of- 
fences, the penalty of death was decreed ; and in most cases, 
the execution was attended with inhuman cruelties. The most 
of these bloody laws are now repealed, and life is quite secure, 
though the poor man is by no means properly respected. 

Another branch of the same unnatural and unjust dogma, that 
all rights exist in the crown, was the Game Laws. All game, 
i. e., wild animals and fish, were assumed to belong to the king, 
and no one could hunt or fish without a license from him, or 
his subordinates. The farmer was prohibited, under fearful 
penalties, from killing a quail, a rabbit, or squirrel, though they 
were destroying his grain, while the lord could ride through 
the farmer's fields, with hounds and horses, and sport to his 
heart's content, and the farmer's ruin. The lord, the gentleman, 
whose hands were not hardened by toil, whose brow was never 
moistened by honest labor, was esteemed a favored being, to 
be gratified and honored ; but the man of toil must stand aside 
with his hat in hand, and be content to pay his tithes, and re- 
nounce all claim to tho free heritage which Ood has spread out 
in common for all men. Humanity was not supposed to enjoy 
any rights ; those upon whom the royal smiles had fallen, or who 
bad inherited a title of nobility, were the only privileged ones 
of earth. 

This same spirit burns in the bosoms of the English aristoc- 
racy now ; and for this cause they hate our free institutions, 
and pray that disaster and ruin may overwhelm us. 

By statute it was enacted that any farmer or laborer who 
should kill a deer, partridge, rabbit, or other game, should be 
punished with fine, or imprisonment, or transportation for not 
less than seven years ; and for the second ofience, the penalty 
was death. No one was exempt from these penalties, unless 
he was possessed of a freehold estate worth at least one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, or a lease for ninety-nine years, worth 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year ; or was the son and heir 
of a squire^ or person of superior degree^ or the owner and 
keeper of a forest, chase or warren. 

The commoner was not allowed even to keep a gun or other 
gaming weapon in bis house. This prohibition, and indeed one 
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reason for the oppressive game laws, was to prevent the lower 
classes from becoming accustomed to the use of firearms, and 
thus becoming dangerous to tyrants. For if they should be- 
come skilful in hunting wild animals, and breathe the free air 
of the chase, it would very likely suggest ideas of liberty, and 
inspire courage to strike for it. Before Magna Chartaj the 
commoner was subject to fine and flogging if he was found in 
company with two or three of his class, wandering through the 
forests, under suspicion that some conspiracy or insurrection 
was brewing, or at least might be suggested or incited bj such 
leisure and freedom. 

The jealousy which arose between the powerful nobles and 
the king, induced the crown to desire the elevation of the com- 
moners, and king John relieved them from many disabilities, 
and secured to them important privileges by Magna Charia. 
But these inhuman game laws continued in full rigor until Hen- 
ry the Third, when, after a violent struggle, the Charta de 
Foresta was granted, and their severity was somewhat miti- 
gated. And yet they continued to be very exacting and unrea- 
sonable, until quite recently, when, for the most part, they were 
entirely abrogated, only giving exclusive privileges to the king 
and certain nobles, in reserved forests and hunting parks. 

Growing out of the assumption that all power and all rights ex- 
ist primarily in the crown, and that he deals it out in benevolence 
to whom he will; and that the king can neither donor think any 
wrong, and that his prerogatives are peculiarly sacred, we have 
the singular notions of the English law respecting treason. A 
long catalogue of offences against the crown, and against those 
whom the crown delighted to honor, were classed under this 
head. To attempt to overthrow the government, or subvert 
the authority of the crown, of course was treason, as it is un- 
der all governments. But this was only the beginning of the 
numerous offences belonging to this class. It was treason to 
utter any words unfriendly to the reign of the king, or in any 
way to dispute or question his right to the crown ; it was trea- 
son to counterfeit the kings seal, or by any fraudulent means to 
secure its impression upon any document, grant, or assumed 
decree, to counterfeit the king's money, or the lawful money of 
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the realm ; to take the life of the chancellor; treasurer, or an j 
of the justices of the assize, as these officers were esteemed as 
the representatives of the king. It was treason for a servant 
to kill his master, or for a wife to kill her husband, or for an 
ecclesiastic to kill his superior. These crimes were called 
treason, rather than murder, because the idea that the rights of 
the crown, and the security of the privileged classes, were more 
sacred than mere life, and hence, as treason was considered a 
higher crime than murder, these particular murders were ad- 
judged treason, that they might stand in more odium than the 
mere taking the life of a common man. So everywhere in the 
English polity, the superior sacredness of all persons who are 
recipients of any honors from the crown, is apparent, and the 
rights and privileges of ^en/^em^ totally overshadow the rights 
and privileges of humanity. The punishment for treason was 
hancring, quartering, being dragged through the streets in shame- 
ful exposure, and to be insulted, dishonored, and despitefuUy 
treated in various ways. 

At one time it was treason to profess allegiance to the Pope, 
or to contribute in any way to the support of the Papal author- 
ity. But these disabilities have been for some time annulled^ 
and indeed the general laws of treason have been much molifi- 
ed during the progress of civilization in England. 

Stealing was generally treated as a capital offence, especial- 
ly where the crime was repeated a second time. But branding 
with a hot iron, cropping of the ears, cutting off a finger, or 
band, were at one time popular penalties against stealing. 

The severity of certain penalties for theft, suggests the rul- 
ing policy of the government respecting manufactures and com- 
merce. The English are now the champions of free trade, but 
they were not always so. When the manufacture of linen wa^ 
in its infancy, it was protected with great care and by severe 
laws. Any person who stole a piece of linen from the manu- 
facturer, was put to a most fearful death ; and those who might 
receive the stolen linen, were also consigned to a felon's death 
without benefit of clergy. 

There is a crime known to the English law books by the 
name of Owling* This offence consisted in transporting sheep 
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or wool out of the kingdom, and was probably called by this 
name, because it was usually done in the night He that trans- 
ported a live sheep from the kingdom, or put it on board of a 
ship or boat for that purpose, was punished with loss of goods, 
one year's imprisonment for the first offence, and at the end of 
the year was to suffer his left hand to be cut off, which was 
nailed up in some public place for a warning to all others. The 
second offence was punished by death. Moreover, the ship 
upon which the sheep or wool was carried or attempted to bo 
carried, was confiscated, and all of the officers and men impris- 
oned and fined for the offence. Similar laws were enacted 
against the transportation of machinery used in the manufac- 
ture of wool, and the emigration of persons skilled in manufac- 
turing. Tho object of all of this was of course to prevent other 
nations from profiting by the skill and ingenuity of the English, 
and as far as possible to monopolize the trade in woollen 
goods. The same policy has always prevailed in England in 
regard to all classes of manufactures ; wherever there was a 
chance for monopoly, they have struck for it with determina- 
tion and skill ; and when they were sufficiently established to 
compete with other nations, they have advocated free trade. 

Religion fills a large place in English jurisprudence. The 
clergy have played an important part in this interesting historv. 

After the Norman conquest, the clergy, who were mostly 
foreigners, introduced the Civil, or Roman law, and were zeal- 
ous in subverting the old Saxon common law. And being the 
only educated persons of the realm, they very naturally as- 
sumed a leading position in the legal organization of the king- 
dom under the new rulers. They were the only lawyers that 
were then in the country, and they officiated in that capacitv, 
and were also the judges in all cases of civil litigation. The/ 
were always opposed to the existence of another class of law- 
yers, and procured many curious laws against laymen, who pre- 
sumed to a knowledge of law. Lawyers were for a long time 
excluded from Parliament, and from any place in the Universi- 
ties, and found it very difficult to gain any recognition in the 
churches, or even to receive any spiritual comforts. Every 
where they were proscribed, and held under suspicion. But by 
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« 
degrees the clergy retired, either by force or from choice, 

from their high pretensions, and surrendered to the secular 
lawyers that branch of the business which is especially tempor- 
al ; but they hold jurisdiction, to a large degree, until this day, 
over causes which are in any way connected with religion. 
Among these are included the settlement of estates, wills, be- 
quests, and the like, assuming that the property of deceased 
men bears a near relation to religion. And it was true until 
recently, that a portion of every man's estate must go to the 
church, and all property not otherwise appropriated, reverted 
to the church. 

The case of matrimony has always been held in England to 
be a religious rite ; they call it a religious sacrament, and near- 
ly all matters pertaining to this relation, the rights of dower, 
inheritance, orphanage, and divorce, are subject to ecclesiastical 
courts. Liberal provisions are made for compensation to the 
clergy for all their services in these cases. 

It was the policy of the religious houses to secure large en- 
dowments, and they succeeded in persuading many dying men, 
and some living ones, to leave their lands in mortmain to these 
establishments. After the emancipation from Papal rule, the 
civil authorities became jealous of the wealth of these corpora- 
tions, and prohibited any gift, bequest, or transfer of lands to. 
their possession. Then came on a legal struggle of curious in- 
terest. The first expedient which was resorted to, to creep 
through this law, was to have the party who wished to give the 
land to the religious body, deed it to the body, and immediate- 
ly take it back, without giving possession. Then the first par- 
ty agreed to occupy the land as tenant of the religious body,, 
and so far recognized the validity of the first conveyance. 
After a period of such acknowledged tenancy, the society 
claimed possession in fee, which not being resisted, the title 
became perfect, because not questioned. To prevent this eva^ 
sion, it was especially enacted that all such transfers of land to 
religious organizations were void. Then they had the land 
deeded in trust to the bishops, as sole corporators, for the use 
of the corporation, and as these persons could not be held to 
be organized houses, the work of enriching these bodies went 
18 
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on as before. Then it was enacted that all gifts, or aliena- 
tions to organizations or persons, for the use of such corpora- 
tions, should be void. This law terminated this resort of deed- 
ing the land to one party^ and the use to these prescribed 
bodies ; but the convenient principle of distinguishing between 
the fee and the use, which these greedy clei^men invented^ 
continues to this day in full force in English and also in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

This resort cut off, anotber was invented, which also has 
been in great use in the English courts ever since. This was 
the title by record. When a party wished to convey land to 
the corporation, the officers set up a fictitious claim to the 
land; on some pretence, and a suit was commenced in court to 
enforce this daim. The party owning the land would make 
his appearance, and propose to defend, and an entry on the 
records of court was made to that effect, and a day set for the 
trial. But when the day of trial came, the defendant would not 
appear, and judgment of course was entered against him, and the 
title of the land was henceforth in the corporation which set up 
the fictitious claim. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries, and the firm estab^ 
lishment of the Protestant religion, the rigor of these laws was 
greatly abated, apd now any person may bequeath a portion of 
his estate to any benevolent or religious purpose, provided the 
bequest is made at least twelve months before the decease of 
the party making it. But the law will not allow the heirs to 
be stripped of a decent provision for them, and a will which 
proposes an unreasonable bestowal for charity to the injury of 
heirs, may be set aside. 

It was provided by the laws, that all clerks, or clergy in or- 
ders, all lords, peers, and members of Parliament, might enjoy 
benefit of clergy when convicted of any crime, without being 
burned in the hand, or whipped. And that all commoners of 
the realm, not in orders, both men and women, who had com- 
raitted felonies which were clergyable, (the more aggravated 
felonies were not clergyable,) might be remitted from capital 
punishment, for the first offence, upon being burned in the hand, 
whipped, or fined. Benefit of clergy did not signify the enjoy* 
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xoent of religions connsel and prayer, bnt a form of trial by ap- 
peal from the civil to the ecclesiastical courts. When a cler- 
gyable person was convicted of felony before the civil courts, 
he appealed to the '* Benefit of clergy." Then he was re- 
moved to the ecclesiastical conrt, where he was put under 
oath, and required to purge himself of the crime; if he 
did so, then twelve ecclesiastics were called to testify, that 
(hey believed the statement of the prisoner. If both of these 
requirements were complied with, and the prisoner was a peer 
or a clergyman, he was discharged without further trouble or 
distress ; but if he was a commoner, he was burned in the hand, 
or whipped, or all his property was confiscated at the discre- 
tion of his judges. So, when a man was convicted in a civil 
court of any capital ofience, and the judgment was guilty, mth 
benefit of clergy, the prisoner might appeal if he chose, and if 
he did, in any event he saved his life. Sut if the judgment was 
guilty vHihout benefit of clergy, then there was no appeal, but 
the penalty of death became inevitable. The partiality shown 
to the higher orders, in this provision, is perfectly characteris- 
tic Of course gentlemen, aristocrats, deserve more leniency 
than vulgar commoners, who toil and sweat for a living, mere 
** mud sills" of society ! 

The laws make the clergy a privileged class. They are all 
supported by tithes which are levied upon the property of the 
realm ', their persons are more sacred than that of other par- 
ties ; an assault upon them is punished with more severity than 
when committed against a common person ; slander, or irrever- 
ent and abusive words, spoken against them, are considered a 
very grave ofience ; the higher orders of them enjoy a princely 
income, and the archbishops hold a seat ex-officio in the House 
of Lords. They derive their honors and living, directly or in- 
directly, from the crown, and the ruling sovereign is the earth- 
ly head of the church, and the source of all its powers and 
emoluments; from him, through the officers of his appointment, 
the clergy received license to teach, and are bound to inculcate 
such doctrines and ceremonies as are dictated by the sovereign 
power, and to preach from time to time in defence of the assum- 
ed right of the king to exercise thefie prerogatives over the 
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chorcb. Thus the church is a part of the state, and the state 
a part of the church, the unity of the civil and religious is so 
perfect, that every part of each seems in some way to depend 
upon, or to bo connected with, the other. 

Very careful laws are ordained for the government of the 
clergy. They are forbidden to pray or preach, except when 
clothed in a surplice, with divers other appendages ; and it is 
very solemnly decreed that they shall not '<wear coifs, or 
wrought nightcaps, but only plain nightcaps of black silk, satin 
or velvet," and that they are not to go out among the peo- 
ple " in doublet and hose, without coats or cassocks," and that 
they should not wear '' light^solored stockings ;" and they were 
prohibited from attempting to cast out the devil without ^pe- 
dal license from the king. 

We will pass now from the clergy to a few miscellaneous 
laws, of minor importance. 

There is a roving class of persons in Europe, (and indeed 
the same class have appeared in this country within a few 
years,) composed of beggars, thieves, fortune tellers, and de- 
ceivers in general, who are called Gypsies. It was declared by 
law to be a capital offence for any Gypsey to remain two 
months in England ; and any citizen who should be seen in 
company with Gypsies, for one month, was to be punished with 
death. This severe penalty is not now in force. 

Drunkenness finds no encouragement in the administration 
of English law. A man who commits a crime while intoxicated, 
is punished just as severely as if he was not crazed by the 
maddening poison. '< A drunkard," says Sir Edward Coke, 
" who voluntarius demons hath no privilege thereby, but what 
hurt or ill soever he doeth, his drunkenness doth aggravate it ; 
nam omne crimen ebrietas, ineendit ei delegit It hath been 
observed that the real use of strong liquors, and the abuse of 
them by drinking to excess, depend much upon the temperature 
of the climate in which we live. The same indulgence which 
may be necessary to make the blood move in Norway, would 
make an Italian mad. < A German, therefore,' saya the President 
Montesquieu, ' drinks through custom, founded upon constitution- 
al necessity, a Spaniard drinks through choice, or out of the mere 
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wantdDDCss of luxury ; and drankenness, he adds, ought to be 
more severely puuished when it makes men mischievous and mad, 
as in Spain and Italy, than where it renders them stupid, as in 
(jermany and more Northern countries.' And accordingly in 
the warm climate of Greece, a law of Pittacus, enacted that < he 
who committed a crime when drunk, should receive a double 
punishment, one for the crime itself, and the other for the 
ebriety which prompted him to commit it.' The Roman law, 
indeed, made great allowance for this vice ; per vinum delap- 
sisca pitalis, pena remittitur. But the law of England, oonsid- 
ering how easy it is to counterfeit this excuse, and how weak 
an excuse it is, (though real) will not suffer any man thus to 
privilege one crime by another." 

Persons whose curiosity is too strong for their sense of pro- 
priety and respect for good manners, and who venture to listen 
for secrets nnder their neighbor's windows, are indulged with 
no favor* Eaves droppers are liable to be indicted and im- 
prisoned as public nuisances, which the peace of community de- 
mands should be abated. 

Then certain limber-tongued persons, who arc reputed as 
common scolds, are also indictable as nuisances, and may be 
punished by a unique instrument called a treebucketj castigato- 
ry, or cocking stool. These names are applied to this instru- 
ment, because the object of confining the poor sinner in it, 
was so that she might be conveniently ducked in a pond or 
; riveri to cool her temper and quiet her nerves. All of the 
\ pronouns in this law are in the feminine gender, and the 
' strange idea may have prevailed in former days, that women 
generally did the scolding 1 That a good plunge into cold 
water should check one's disposition to scold, we can readily 
perceive ; and yet we should regret to see some fair experts in 
this ancient, if not honorable, indulgence, legally ducked. 

For several hundred years, the trial of the accused conformed 
to the spirit of the Boman law, as it does now mainly in all 
European countries. The trial was secret, the judges examined 
the accused in some lone room in his prison ; the witnesses 
were all summoned by the court, and examined privately and 
34)art, and the testimony committed to writing. This done, 
18* 
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and the accosed and acoosors, and witnesses, were, for the first 
time, brought face to face, their testimony compared, and ex- 
planations allowed ; and then came the verdict This adminis- 
tration of justice placed unlimited power in the hands of the 
* rulers, the officers of court, and men of wealth and power, who 
might cherish malevolence towards the defenseless. But since 
Magna Charta, the accused in England must first know his 
accuser and the charge alleged against him, and be committed ; 
then he must be formally indicted by a jury of more than 
twel^ and less than twenty-four ; then he must be tried in 
open court, by a jury of his peers, and confront his witnesses 
face to face, and summon rebutting testimony at will. This 
affords large protection to liberty, and shields many a poor 
fellow from persecution and unmerited sufferings. 

Under king James, the witches received special attention. 
Many severe and inhuman laws were enacted against these un- 
fortunates, and the ordeal of fire and water were believed to 
be eminently fitted to test the validity of the accusations 
brought against them. But these trials by ordeal were by no 
means confined to those accused of witchcraft; many other ac- 
cusations were put to these tests. 

The ordeal by fire was as follows : The party accused was 
obliged to take up in his naked hand a red hot piece of iron of 
one or two pounds weight; and if he succeeded in doing this 
without being burned, he was discharged as innocent ; but if he 
was burned, he was condemned as guilty. Or he must. walk 
bare*footed and blindfolded over nine red hot plowshares, laid 
lengthwise at irregular distances, and if he escaped without be- 
ing burned, he was innocent, but if burned, he was guilty. 

The water ordeal was administered in two ways. The ac- 
cused must thrust his bare arm up to his elbow into a kettle of 
boiling water ; if he was not burned ho was discharged, if burn- 
ed he was punished. The other trial was by throwing the 
accused into a deep pond or river. If he floated without any 
effort to swim, he was considered certainly guilty, but if he 
sunk to the bottom, he was pronounced innocent. 

Still another trial was sometimes made, by consecrating a 
piece of cheese or bread, of about an ounce in weighty at the 
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same time prayinf^ that Ood would cause it to produce conynl* 
sioDSy paleness, and choking, if the accused was gniltj, bat 
health and noarishment if he was innocent Then he proceed* 
ed to swallow it ; and it is recorded that many persons were 
fatallj choked by this ordeal. Most persons, however, would 
prefer the ordeal of the cheese or -bread, to fire or water, and 
risk the choking. It was supposed that these ordeals were 
perfectly fatal upon witches ; and it is more than likely that 
they have proved fatal to many innocent persons. 

It is really marvellous that such laws as these should be 
gravely written in the law books of a nation ; a people blessed 
with the least culture and limited common sense, ought to know 
better than to enact such folly. When legislators and kings de* 
cree such absurdities, we may well stand amazed. 

Speaking of these ordeals, suggests the fate of the poor fel- 
low who might refuse to plead, or speak in court, on being w> 
cased. Ho was removed from court into a low, dark chamber, 
stripped of all his clothing, laid flat upon his back, and a weight 
of iron laid upon his chest, and then his only sustenance was, to 
be supplied with three morsels of the worst bread that could 
be found for one day ; the next day he was to have three 
draughts of standing water that should be found nearest to the 
prison, and no bread, and so on each alternate day, the bread, 
and then the water, until he confessed or died. 

The judicial system of England presents the aspect of an 
immense block of buildings without architectural proportions, 
order, or symmetry ; here a lofly temple, with splendid towers, 
colonades, and hanging cornice, with spacious halls, fresco, 
pilasters, alcoves, and all the wealth of ingenious combinations ; 
and by its side a rustic hovel, a sty, and a dungeon, and then 
wings, and leantoes, and additions, crowded together in hetero- 
geneous style, a wonderful congeries of the good, bad and indif- 
ferent, the ancient and modern, the convenient and cumber- 
some. A brief notice of some of their courts and their rules 
of administration, will verify our suggestion. 

There is the Court of Dusty Feet, whidi is held by the 
clerks of markets, and has jurisdiction over all petty cases of 
diflerence between those who resort to these places with their 
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wares. This court is verj ancient, and very convenient, as it 
affords opportnnity for a speedy settlement of these dispntes, 
at a trifling expense. 

The Court Baron is a feudal institution, has jurisdiction 
over local troubles among the tenants of any particular manor, 
and is held by the steward or general overseer of the plantations. 

The Hundred Cottrt has the same general character as the 
Baron Court, only it has a wider jurisdiction. King Alfred 
divided the kingdom into districts containing a hundred pei^ 
sons each, and this division nominally continues ; and though 
the population has changed very essentially, these districts are 
still called '' The Hundred." In every such precinct there is a 
court, which has jurisdiction over all civil cases where the 
amount in litigation is not above forty shillings. There is an 
appeal from Court Baron and the Hundred Court, to higher 
courts. 

The County Courts are held by the sheriff of the county ; a 
jury of freeholders is impanelled, and all causes of less than 
forty shillings are tried by them ; but from their decision there 
is an appeal to the court of King's Bench. 

The Court of Common Pleas is held by a judge and three 
magistrates, all of whom must be gentlemetij and receive their 
appointment from the crown. They hear all causes of a civil 
nature, where the prerogatives of the crown are not called in 
question, i. e., where the interests of the citizen are alone at 
stake. 

The Court of King^s Bench is held by what they call a 
Chief Justicey attended by three magistrates. These, of course, 
must all be gentlemen^ and receive their commission from the 
king ; and they are reputed to represent the king, to be his 
voice, and to utter his judgments. This court tries all cases 
where the crown is in any way concerned, or the safety 
and order of the kingdom in any way affected. It pos* 
sesses great power and latitude of jurisdiction, and is devoutly 
attached to the ancient rules, customs, and mode of procedure, 
when the king and aristocracy were in the glory of their pow- 
er. Hampered by these rules, the progress of justice is usual* 
ly very slow, and often entirely defeated. The expenses of 
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prosecalioDS ia this court are eDormous, and the difficulties to 
sormooBt numerous, and iroe be to the poor man who seeks 
relief at its portals. 

The Court of Exchequer is one of law and equity. It pre- 
sides over the interests of the royal revenue; reviews all ao- 
countB of financial officers, money bills, and delinquencies in 
any department of the revenue service. By a kind of legal fic- 
tion, a very common affiiir in English courts, any money case 
can be brought before this court, on the pretence that the king 
is interested in the pecuniary prosperity and security of all of 
his subjects, as the basis of revenue and tax bills. 

The equity jurisdiction of this court, and that also of the 
Court of Chancery, is very extensive. Equity trials in Eng- 
land are very numerous, and often of great importance. The 
character of these cases, and the mode of trial, is frequently 
misunderstood. It is often supposed that equity suits aimed 
at justice without regard to written law, contracts, or rule of 
court. But this is not so. Law and agreement, and rules of 
court, arid just as much respected here as in any legal causes 
whatever. Their chief difference is found in obliging the fulfil- 
ment of contracts, the carrying out of the letter of agreements, 
where the law courts would decree damages and release from 
the agreement, and in holding that loaned money still belongs 
to the leaner, and the property given as security still belongs 
to the borrower, which gives each party the right of possession 
of his own property at the end of the contract without legal 
process ; and the examination as witnesses of the parties inter- 
ested in the suit. This last item is the most important, as it 
is often the case that the parties to a suit are the only ones 
who know anything of the essential elements of the case or 
facts in dispute. But in law courts, in England, a party inter- 
ested in a suit is never allowed to testify, but in equity courts 
he may. 

The High Court of Chancery has a world-widcreputation. 
The intricacy of its rules, its enormous charges. Its everlasting 
delays, its complicated machinery, have given to it the reputa- 
tion of being the labyrinth of English law. It is under the 
direction of the Chanceller, who is a very high and powerful 
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ofiScer in England, holding the king's seal, and enjoying many 
important prerogatives. This court tries all causes which 
arise respecting the charters, grants of lands, and whatever 
honors, privileges, or immunities are given by the crown. It 
also holds guardianship over all infants, idiots, lunatics, and all 
property devoted to charitable, educational, or religious uses. 

Then there is the Court of Bankruptcy, and the House of 
Peers, which is also a court ; the Court of Assize, which is 
held by travelling commissioners, who visit every county to 
take evidence for the Court of Common Pleas, and the Military 
courts, Marine Courts, and a dozen or more special courts of 
special Jurisdiction, all of which derive their authority from 
the crown, and are amenable only to the sovereign for their 
official conduct. 

The Ecclesiastical Courts are a unique institution. Their 
functions have been very much restricted by modern improve- 
ments, but they still enjoy a wide and varied jurisdiction. The 
connection of the Church and State is so intimate and complex, 
that these courts have more or less to do with civil concerns 
of necessity. They are not hampered by rules and usages as 
much as the civil courts are, do not empannel juries, and are 
more absolute and arbitrary in their decisions. They hold 
jurisdiction over all testamentary causes, settle estates, and do 
a general probate business, on the assumption that man's death, 
and the disposal of his estates, have a close connection with 
religion, and properly come under the supervision of the church. 

There is a host of these ecclesiastical courts : the Archdea- 
con's Court; the Consistory Court ; the Court of Archers; the 
Court of Peculiars ; the Prerogative Court ; Court of Dele- 
gates, and the Court of Final Resort. 

There are many excellencies is this legal system of England 
Since Magna Charta, which gave security to the citizen in life 
and property, and against unreasonable and unlawful arrests 
and punishment, at the mere dictum of the crown, or titled 
lord, there has been a gradual improvement in this system. 
Magna Charta itself was a great step of progress. The king's 
decrees were no longer law ; the people who were possessed of 
a moderate fortune, were permitted to vote for members ^f 
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Parliament ; these representatives of the people had the prerog« 
ative of initiating all laws, and money;Or tax bills; trial by jary 
was secured; and vexations prosecutions prohibited. 

The Charier de Foresta, given under the reign of Henry the 
Third, after a long and severe struggle, added very largely to 
the privileges of the people, and annulled many cruel and une^ 
qual laws which had hindered their prosperity and liberties for 
centories. 

In the 17th century, the Habeas Corptis Ad marked another 
important step in the progress of justice. This forbids the re^* 
straiot of personal liberty, by king, or noble, by mere preroga« 
tive, or in any case, until the party had been duly apprised of 
the charges set up against him, and a lawful examination of 
their validity. About the same time, essential improvements 
were made in the mode of alienating lands ; in the theories of 
estate-toil ; in liens upon land for the payment of debts, mak- 
ing land liable for debt; in the limitation of aristocratic privi- 
leges, and the enlarged privileges of the commoners ; in en- 
conragement to commerce and manufacturing, and in divers 
improvements favorable to enterprise and the growth of per- 
sonal merit, and the recognition of that merit which pertains to 
high character and noble deeds, though not gilded with the fic- 
tion of noble birth. 

On the accession of William and Mary to the throne, wisdom 
and liberty took a more advanced position still. The Divine 
right of kings was set aside for the doctrine that the king re- 
ceived his crown from Parliament ; religion was mostly emanci- 
pated, though tithes were still to be paid by all parties for the 
support of the national church ; a more general and equal dis- 
tribution of the property of deceased persona to their heirs was 
established; the septennial election of members of Parliament ; 
the extension of the franchise ; and the exclusion of ex-olBBcio 
members, such as peers and bishops ; the restriction of treason 
cases, and other capital crimes ; the allowance of witnesses for 
the defence of accused persons, who before were not allowed 
any witnesses ; the introduction of a paper currency, bills of 
exchange, and negotiable notes; the cheapening and simplifying 
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of trials in courts, are some of the improvements which signal- 
ized .this period of English history. 

Liberty has enjoyed a gradual growth for hundreds of years, 
and though resisted, laden with intolerable hardens, hated by a 
jealous and sensual aristocracy, the common people have arisen 
more and more in importance, power, and enjoyment ; and can- 
not now be treated with impunity, nor trampled on by the harsh 
tread of tyrants. 

There is yet call for radical changes in England, before 
humanity will receive due honor, and justice hold an undivided 
sceptre. The union of Church and State is an unmitigated 
evil, a sin against Ood and the consciences of men. The ficti- 
tious distinctions of birth and position are another burden and 
wrong. The whole tribe of aristocrats ought to be thrown 
down to a level with other men, and honored for merit only, 
and not for the mere accident of birth. 

A popular system of education is also a serious want Every 
child should enjoy the blessings of a free education in his 
mother tongue, and the rudiments of science. But aristocracy 
and national churchism will allow no such a democratic reform 
as this, until they are forced to it by the roll of strong waves 
of free and vigorous life from the common people. That surge 
of power will come ere long, and the stilted grandeur of nobil- 
ity will then be compelled to yield. 

Upon the whole, the past of old England is full of hope for 
the future. If she progresses slowly, it is, nevertheless, surely, 
and comparing her present with her ancient character, we are 
inspired with emotions of admiration more than of censure, 
and feel high hopes of her increasing freedom, excellence of 
character, rational and just administration ; eradication of the 
poisonous roots of old and wicked laws and customs ; the ele- 
vation of the common people ; the diffusion of the brotherly 
and pure spirit of Christianity, until her glory and honor and 
usefulness in the world shall overshadow the past as bright 
morning throws a veil over the stars of night. 
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abt. vn.— posture in prayer. 

All systems of religion hare their devotional postures. Eve- 
ry emotion of the heart seeks some manner of utterance through 
the medium of the body. Indeed, we know nothing of the ac- 
tions or presence of the soul in others, only as it expresses it- 
self through the organism of its dwelling-place, the body. 
Hence the necessity of employing the body in some manner to 
indicate the soul's presence and condition. 

The importance of proper bodily exercise, as an index to the 
state of the heart, is nowhere more clearly seen, than in the 
proper devotional services of our holy religion. Were none 
but our Creator to be affected by us in our worship, all exter- 
nal forms of devotion might have been dispensed with, and 
possibly never would have been instituted ; but ourselves, our 
associates, and the world about us, are to be impressed by our 
devotions. Onr interior religious life is in every way to mani-. 
fest itself for the moral elevation and salvation of men. 

The principal mode by which the soul reveals itself is by 
speech, but it is far from being the only medium of its e^pres^ 
sions. Through modes of communication, other thaa the voice,, 
the soul often speaks with more distinctness, and even with, 
less possibility of deception. Thus, joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair, melancholy and triumph, love and hatred, peace and 
perturbation, confidence and fear, pride and humility, veneration 
and haughtiness, all have their distinct modes of expression, 
through the eye, the face, or the various movements and atti-. 
tndes of the body. 

In this paper we propose only to call attention to the various 
devotional postures which the body should assume in prayer, both 
as to those who are called to lead in this solemn and precioua 
service, and those who are present at such religious exercisea.. 

If observation is any guide to a correct conclusion, there is 
a growing, and to truly devout minds, an offensive neglect of 
the Divinely recognized postures of prayer, even among Chris- 
tian people. This culpable neglect among both the ministry 
and laity, is so irreverent, and withiJ so detrimental to the 
19 
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true spirit of worship, that a permanent protest should be en* 
tered against it by every lover of the worship of God in the 
order and beauty of holiness. 

The theme of this article is preeminently Scriptural, and is 
therefore worthy the attention of all true Christians, who de- 
sire a Thus saiih the Lord, as authority for every religious 
doctrine and action. 

From the word of God, we are taught that it is the duty of 
all who engage in prayer to place the body in a diflferent pos- 
ture from that assumed on ordinary occasions. Such is the in- 
timate connection, and so strong the sympathy between oar 
mental and physical organization, that the proper postures 
which the body assumes during our devotional exercises, will 
produce a reflex influence on the soul, thus perceptibly aiding 
the mind in detaching itself from external objects, and in com- 
ing in a more appropriate manner before God in prayer. The 
tongue, for instance, when used in prayer and praise, seldom 
fails to set the heart on fire. Hence the additional blessing 
which the Christian receives, when so situated that in secret 
devotion he can pray audibly, and still be in secret. In like 
manner many Christians have found that postures of the body 
denoting humility during such exercises, as prostration, produce 
a corresponding effect on the heart. To secure this impor- 
tant end, no doubt, the Divine mind has intimated, or at least 
approved, the use of those postures of the body, best adapted 
to produce the most desirable impression on the mind, both of 
those engaged in prayer, and of all present when these services 
are of a more public character. 

It becomes us, therefore, to inquire what God has said on 
this subject, and having learned it, to be in no way indifferent 
to that authority. 

Wo find, as already intimated, examples in the Scriptures for 
several different postures of the body in prayer. Standing 
erect, standing with the head bowed, kneeling, kneeling and 
sitting back on the heels, and prostration upon the earth, are 
all distinctly set forth. To these postures may be added still 
another, that of spreading out the hands, though not, perhaps, 
as a distinct posture in itself, but the supplement of several 
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others, as kneeling and standing. In order, however, to bring 
them all clearly before the mind of the reader, each will be re* 
garded as a distinct posture. 

Standing erect is the first posture to which attention is in- 
vited. This is the most ancient posture mentioned in the 
Scriptares. When Abraham prayed for Sodom, he " Stood be- 
fore the Lord." Gen. 18 : 22. Job says, " I cry unto thee, 
and thou dost not hear, I stand up and thou regardest me 
not" Job 30 : 20. When Hannah brought her son Samuel to 
Eli. to fulfil her vow to consecrate him to God, she said, " I am 
the woman that stood by thee here praying." 1 Sam. 1 : 26. 
Nehemiah tells us that the Jews, after their return from captiv- 
ity, on a day of fasting and prayer, " Stood and confessed their 
Bins, and the iniquity of their fathers." Neh. 9 : 2. The same 
posture met the Divine approval in the case of the publican, 
mentioned by our Saviour, who, " Standing afar off, smote up- 
on his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner." Luke 
18: 13. 

Probably this was the usual public posture in the time of 
Christ, for in his instructions* to his disciples on prayer, he 
said, "When ye stand praying," &c. Matt. 11:25. From 
these quotations, it is very plainly seen that we have not only 
very ancient examples of this posture, from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but in two instances, at least, in the New Testament, 
our Saviour himself gives it his direct sanction. From ecclesi- 
astical history, we also trace this usage in the early Christian 
church, subsequent to the time of Christ and his apostles. 
Neander, in his History of the Christian Religion and Church, 
Vol. i., p. 288, says, " On those days which were especially 
consecrated to the remembrance of Christ the risen, the Chris- 
tians were accustomed to pray standing erect, to signify that 
Christ had raised up to heaven those who were fallen and sunk 
in the mire of earth." Again, speaking of the Sabbath, ib. p. 
295, he says, " Prayer was offered on this day in a standing 
2ini not in eL kneeling posture, as Christ, by his resurrection, 
had raised up fallen man again to heaven." 

Further testimony, corroborating the above quotations, is 
found in other authors, but these are sufficient to show the 
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authoiity claimed for this postare, both from historj and t 
Bible, and, also, the frame of mind indicated hy it. FrowM 
great conveDience, it is well adapted to the use of entirQ^n* 
gregations in the public worship of God, and from all tfa/ quo- 
tations given above, it seems to have been thus employed. It 
will be a better day for the church, when this Divine arrange- 
ment shall be again unanimously and cheerfully resumed, with 
hearts fully impressed with its significance. While the cod- 
struction of our modern places of worship offers some apparent 
excuse for a congregation to omit kneeling in time of prayer, 
while pride and the inconveniences of the present fashion of 
female dress are, in many cases, the real hinderances, there is 
no excuse that can be raised against standing, except indolence 
or infirmity. Inability is always a valid excuse, but pride and 
indolence never. 

Xo other posture is in all cases so well adapted to the per- 
son leading a congregation, in ordinary times of worship, in 
the administration of the ordinances, or in solemnizing marri- 
ages. At the rite of baptism it is sometimes entirely unsuita- 
ble to kneel, while in a pulpit adafpted to kneeling, some eleva- 
tion must bo supplied for that special purpose ; and unduly 
punctilious in its discriminations must be that conscience which 
condemns standing in prayer, while it is fully satisfied with 
kneeling on a stooL 

Standing with the head hawed is the second posture in the 
order chosen. This posture is said to be still in use in orien- 
tal countries, by the lower classes, when they come into the 
presence of persons of rank and power. The posture is indic- 
ative of great fear and veneration, and is therefore well adapt- 
ed to the use of finite beings, when they approach the presence 
of the infinite Jehovah. When Bath-sheba came before David, the 
king, she " Bowed, and did obeisance." 1 Kings 1 : 16. Joscpb^H 
brethren " Bowed themselves to him to the earth." Gen. 43 : 
26. When the women at the sepulchre of Christ met the t^o 
angels, they " Bowed down their faces to the earth." Luke 24: 
5. Thus, in doing homage to superiors, the head was often 
bowed nearly to the ground. When this posture was assumed 
for the worship of God, it seems probable that the body was 
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Wnt forward with the hands usually resting on the knees, 
"^ when an attitude was taken beyond merely bowing the head. 
A few passages, as examples, will suflBce. When the ser- 
vant of Abraham went to Padanaram to find a wife for Isaac, 
OD meeting a hearty welcome at the house of Bethuel, the 
father of Rebecca, he " Bowed his head and worshipped the 
Lord." Gen. 24: 26. Moses and Aaron and the elders of 
Israel, on hearing that God was about to favor their nation, 
then in the bondage of Egypt, " Bowed their heads and wor- 
shipped." Ex. 4:31. In a number of instances, we find en- 
tire congregations taking this posture. When David delivered 
his dying charge to his son Solomon, he said to all the congre- 
gation, " Now bless the Lord your God. And all the congre- 
gation blessed the Loan God of their fathers, and bowed down 
their heads and worshipped the Lord and the king." 1 Ghron. 
29 : 20. When Hezekiah purified the kingdom of Israel, the 
Levites " Sang praises with gladness, and they bowed their 
heads and worshipped." 2 Chron. 29 : 20. When Hezekiah 
purified the kingdon of Israel, the Levites " Sang praises with 
gladness, and they bowed their heads and worshipped." 2 Chron. 
29 : 30. When Moses instituted the passover, " The people 
bowed their heads and worshipped." Ex. 12 : 27. 

While this posture is well adapted to a congregation in a 
time of great solemnity, it seems peculiarly adapted and appro- 
priate for short and silent, or ejaculatory prayer ; a kind of 
prayer too much neglected, and a weapon with which every 
Christian should always be armed, to overcome the sudden and 
fiery temptations of Satan. 
The next important posture is kneeling. Daniel, in his de- 
j votions " Kneeled three times a day on his knees, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God." Dan. 6 : 10. When king 
' Solomon prayed at the dedication of the temple, he " Kneeled 
down upon his knees, before all the congregation of Israel." 2 
Chron. 6 : 13, and 1 Kings 8 : 54. Stephen, in his dying pray- 
er, " Kneeled and cried with a loud voice." Acts 1 : 60. 
Peter, when Dorcas was raised to life, " Kneeled down and 
prayed." Acts 9 : 40. Paul, when about to part with the 
elders of the church at Miletus, " Kneeled down and prayed 
19* 
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with them all." Acts 20 : 36. Also, when parting with ibc 
disciples at Tyre, he ** Kneeled down on the shore and prajci' 
Acts 21:6. Oar Saviour, at Gethsemane, <' Kneeled dow/n id 
prayed." Lnke22:41. Matthew says he *^ Fell on hi face 
and prayed." Matt. 26 : 39. Barnes, on this passage, says, 
" He did both. Re first kneeled, and then, in the fervency of 
his prayer, and the depth or his sorrow, he fell with his face on 
the ground, denoting the deepest anguish and the most earnest 
entreaty." This is probably correct, for in Mark's mention of 
the same transaction, he says, " He fell on the ground and 
prayed," which, while it specifies neither posture, may embrace 
both. This posture, then, fully taken, was kneeling, with the 
addition of bowing the head to the ground. The same posture 
was taken by Elijah on Mount Carniel, when he prayed for 
rain, where he '' Cast himself down upon the earth, and put his 
face between his knees," or knelt and bowed his head to the 
ground. 1 Kings 18: 42. 

The kneeling posture, from the occasions and character of 
the prayers on record when this attitude was assumed, indi- 
<3ates not only great humility and veneration, but intense ear- 
nestness also. The tenacity, however, with which some cling 
to this posture, repudiating all others, and especially standing; 
together with the uncharitable aspersions which they lay upon 
other Christians who practice standing in prayer, finds an em- 
phatic rebuke in the direct sanction which the Saviour gave the 
standing posture, as already quoted in the case of the publican, 
and one or two other passages. 

The kneeling posture seems to have been adopted by com- 
paratively small congregations, and in social and private devo- 
tions. There are but two instances where it was assumed by 
an administrator or leader on public occasions. Once by Solo- 
mon at the dedication of the temple, as already quoted; and 
again by Ezra, before a congregation which " trembled at the 
words of the God of Israel," where he says, " I fell upon my 
knees, and spread out my hands unto the Lord my God." Ezra 
9:4,5. 

No other posture is better adapted to the prayer meeting} 
and to family worship, than this. What scene is more lovely; 
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vitb s^han a whole household kneeling around the family altar, in 
rarr their morning and evening devotions. There is no better 
indication of a well-directed and properly cultivated Christian 
family, than the interest which each member manifests in all 
the exercises of this profitable and interesting service. What 
exercise is more impressive, or better adapted, in all respects, to 
bring the minds of all present in the social prayer meeting, in- 
to the most desirable frame, than every Christian, at least, 
kneeling in prayer at the commencement. When, as in former 
times, among us as a denomination, it shall come again to be 
generally adopted, we shall look for a higher type of spirituality, 
and a p:reater abundance of heavenly places in Christ Jesus, in 
our social meetings. 

Kneeling, and at the same time sitting back on the heels, is 
another posture which we find mentioned but twice, and in 
both instances referring to the same case, and then spoken of 
as sitting. In 1 Chron. 17: 16, and 2 Sam. 7: 18, we are told 
David in prayer " Came and sat before the Lord." From this 
instance, some have supposed they have found authority for 
what has been justly stigmatized as " a lazy and irreverent 
habit," of sitting on their seats and praying. If David had done 
thus in but a single instance, it would have been a poor prece- 
dent upon which to build such a practice, since this case stands 
alone in all the Bible. But an examination of these passives 
shows us that David's posture at that time was not the ordina- 
ry sitting posture. . A note in the comprehensive commentary 
on 2 Sam. 7: 18, fully explains it to have been kneeling and 
sitting back on the heels. Dr. Pococke, an eminent oriental and 
Hebrew scholar there quoted, says, " After this manner inferior 
persons sit at this time (in the East) before great men." 
Praying figures, slso, on the most ancient Egyptian monuments 
fully corroborate his statement, showing this posture, expres- 
sive of great humility, to have been extant at a very early date. 
The entire prostration of the body is another posture which 
seems to have been taken on occasions of deep humiliation and 
sorrow. At the time of the rebellion of Korah, we find Moses 
' and Aaron falling on their faces in prayer. Num. 16 ; 4, 22. 
When the Israelites were defeated at Ai, on account of the 
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covetonsness of Aclian, Joshua and all the elders of Isr^t- 
" Pell on their faces and pot dust on their heads. Josh. 7 : '? 

When the Lord stood with a drawn sword over Jerufi.€iD, 
" David and the elders of Israel clothed in sackcloth, feUupon 
their faces '^ 1 Chron. 21 : 16. The Revelation has, in a few 
instances, transferred this posture to heaven. In Ch. 5 : 14, 
it is said, " The four and twenty elders /cW down and worship- 
ped Him that liveth forever and ever." In the most of instan- 
ces, this posture seems to have been assumed by small assem- 
blies, or in private devotion, but not in all ; for on one or two 
occasions we find an entire congregation prostrate before the 
Lord. Lev. 9 : 24, and 1 Kings 18 : 39. 

Lastly, spreading out the hands, or lifting them^p in prayer^ 
is frequently spoken of. At the dedication of the temple, 
Solomon kneeled " with his hands spread up to heaven" 1 
Kings 8 : 22, 54. When the plague of hail mingled with fire 
was falling upon Egypt, and Pharaoh besought Moses to en- 
treat the Lord that there be no more mighty thunderings and 
hail, " Moaes went out of the city from Pharaoh, and spread 
abroad his hands unto the Lord." Es. 9 : 33. Ezra says, '' I fell 
upon my knees and spread out my hands unto the Lord my God." 
Ez. 5 : 9. The Lord, in reproving the Jews for their unrepentant 
prayers, says, " And when ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you." Isa. 1 : 15. Paul wrote to Timo- 
thy, saying, '^ I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lift- 
ing up holy hands without wrath and doubting." 1 Tim. 2 : 8. 
In some instances, as in the case in one or two of the above 
quotations, this posture is, in a figure of speech, spoken of as 
prayer itself, from which we infer that this was a common pos- 
ture of supplication anciently. Dr. Clark, in his commentary 
on Ex. 9 : 29, says, " Pour things were signified by this lifting 
up of the hands : 1st. It was a posture of supplication, and ex- 
pressed a strong invitation. Come to my help. 2d. It express- 
ed the desire of the person to lay hold on the help required, by 
bringing him who was the object of his prayer to his assist- 
ance. 3d. It showed the ardor of the person to receive the 
blessings he expected. And 4th. By this act he designated 
and consecrated his offering as a sacrifice to his God." 
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; From the foregoing investigation, GTome snggestions very 
. batorally present themselves. No one will doubt, after having 
given the subject under consideration a careful ezaminationi 
that some specific and reverential posture of the body in 
prayer is Divinely approved, if not appointed. This admitted, 
it follows that the wilful neglect of all these postures is dis- 
pleasing to God and of bad tendency in ourselves. A refusal 
to render to God the service of the body, is a heart-rebellion 
against him. We are altogether too finite to presume to devi- 
ate at will from arrangements known to be pleasing to God, 
and to set at nought what we may deem little things in his 
worship. There is no safety in treating as nonessential what 
the Divine mind has deemed of sufiScient importance to give a 
place in his revealed will to man. <' Behold to obey is better 
than to sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness as the 
sin of iniquity and idolatry.'' 1 Sam. 15 : 22, 23. The neglect 
of the simple and impressive postures of devotion, and the 
proper order which belong to the house of God, by the mem- 
bers of Christian churches, are bearing their disorderly fruit in 
multitudes of congregations in our country. Many members 
of churches deport themselves with no more reverence or so- 
lemnity in the house of prayer, on the holy Sabbath, than on 
other occasions, as at a literary lecture, or other purely secular 
gathering, on any day of the week. 

The time and place where God is worshipped, are not to be 
regarded in an ordinary way. Now, as in ancient time, we 
should bear in mind the thought of the prophet, '' The Lord is 
in his holy temple ; let all the earth keep silence before him." 
Hab. 2 : 20. Solomon's records, too, are worthy of our prayer- 
ful attention. *' Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 
fools. Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thy heart be 
, hasty to utter anything before God ; for God is in heaven 
and thou upon the earth; therefore let thy words be few." 
Eccl. 5:1,2. David distinctly calls for an outward expression 
of reverence and devotion, when he says, " come and let us 
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worship and bow down ; let us kneel before the Lord oar 
Maker." Ps. 95 : 6. Not the minister alone; bat all ia the 
congregation, are invited, and supposed to anite in the devo- 
tions, when he says, " Let us pray " In no Christian congre 
gation should the minister be regarded as the only one ^o 
prays. His doty is not to do the praying which belongs to the 
people, hut only to lead them in their devotions. With bis lips 
they vocally ofiTer their invocations, thanksgivings, adorations, 
confessions and petitions. 

If all thus join with their leader in the prayers which he of- 
fers, let them with him assume some praying posture. Let all 
stand on their feet, or all kneel down, or, which is the least 
they can do, bow their heads before the Lord. For the sake 
of uniformity, let some one of these postures be adopted as 
the rule of each congregation. Where no devotional posture 
is assumed except by the minister, he is often depressed with 
the apprehension that he is the only person praying, and to all 
* appearance such is often the case. A whole congregation sit- 
ting in the ordinary manner during prayer, some gazing about 
the room at their neighbors' faces or clothes, and if the day is 
warm, swinging their fans rapidly to and fro, is not apt to im- 
press one as being very devout and prayerful, or as listening 
closely, with intent to follow the minister in his earnest peti- 
tions in behalf of the people. 

Nor is this disrespect for the solemnities of prayer less 
offensive, as it is often seen in the devotions of the social and 
private circle. In the family, where all its members should be 
taught to venerate all true religious services, and where, if 
children are not taught this, they will become careless and dis- 
respectful, a most culpable disregard of even common courtesy 
is often found. The minister is not unfrcquently put to a se- 
vere trial of his faith and patience, when praying in a Christian 
family or social circle, to find himself the only person kneeling, 
while all others present, members, perhaps, of his own church, 
remain carelessly sitting, as if saying, " What is the Almighty 
that we should serve him ? and what profit shall we have it we 
pray unto him ?" Job 21 : 15. Various excuses are given in 
justification of this irreverent practice, such as, customs bare 
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)? changed, — the prevailing fashions in dress render it inconven- 

jr |ienty &c., &G. To such a reason given by a professed disciple 

J of Christ, we say in the words of Elijah to the people, " If the 

- Lord be God follow him ; but if Baal follow him." I Kings 

18:22. 

The blessed effect of an appropriate posture in time of 
prayer, is forcibly illustrated by reference to certain devotion- 
al exercises which multitudes have witnessed, when, by the 
request of the minister, the whole body of Christians in the 
congregation has knelt for a few moments in silent, earnest 
prayer. How solemn has been the occasion. How impressive 
the scene, sending conviction to the heart of the impenitent, 
while a profound sense of the immediate presence of God has 
rested on every mind. In many instances, prayer thus offered 
has been more fruitful in its immediate results, than almost any 
other manner of petition. Is it said, that was the answer to 
the prayer, and not to the posture assumed ? It was doubtless 
in answer to prayer that the power of God fell upon the con- 
gregation, but posture helped the prayer, and it can hardly be 
^opposed that a similar blessing would have been received had 
the entire audience, the minister included, remained like up- 
right statues on their seats. At proper times and places, the 
I approbation of God has repeatedly rested on a congregation 
thus bowed in silent prayer, as the history of our churches may 
fully attest. 

Before closing this article, already longer than was intended, 
it may be necessary to throw in a caveat against a wrong im- 
pression. 

While the Divine authority, and therefore importance, of 
proper postures in prayer has been urged, let no one suppose 
for a moment that anything can take the place of the spirit of 
true devotion. Forms are only insisted upon as channels of 
God's appointing, through which the Spirit is to communicate 
itself. We want in prayer both the form and the power. It 
is a mischievous and licentious error, fraught with many evils, 
to neglect the use of the forms of godliness ; while to make 
them paramount, is a mistake fatal to piety. Mere forms are 
I an empty and transparent hypocrisy, alike offensive both to 
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piety and good sense, while the religious observance of both 
in their place, with the least neglect of neither, is the true 
path to the greatest measai*o of true Christian usefulness and 
the entire approbation of God and our Saviour. 



NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON THE WAR AND 

SLAVERY. 

April 1, 1862. 

The events of years are now crowded into a single month, 
and one who writes on the great topic needs to have the latest 
telegrams on his table when reading the revised proof of bid 
essay. Two or three things have occurred since the article 
above referred to was written, which suggest a few words that 
should go out to our readers in company with the words pen- 
ned a month since. 

On the 6th of March, two days after the date of the essay, 
the President took both Congress and the country by surprise, 
in forwarding a brief message, which opens as follows : 

" Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representaiives : — 

" I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your hon- 
orable bodies, which shall be substantially as follows : 

'^ Resolved^ That the United States ought to cooperate with any 
State which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State in its discretion to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by 
such a change of system.'' 

That is something in view of which we may indulge gratitude 
and exercise hope. It may be said, indeed, that a proclamation 
from him, as Commander-in-Chief, or a military order to be ex- 
ecuted by the Commanders of Departments respectively, would 
have been more in keeping with his position, and more immedi- 
ate, direct and effective in its operation. It may be said that 
the message is manifestly put forth as 9l feeler, and an expert' 
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tnent; whereas the country wants independence, resolution, 
energy and deeds. It may be said that the proposal is some- 
what likely to give us debate, wrangling and division, with no 
valuable practical results at the end; whereas the results 
(emancipation) should have been secured by some positive act, 
leaving the country nothing to do but to acquiesce, as it does 
acquiesce in other necessary stretches of power. And there is 
force in all these suggestions. 

Bnt we accept gratefully what is afforded by the message,, 
and still more gratefully what seems to be foreshadowed by it» 
A President formally recommending emancipation is a marvel 
of progress, which will act with great effect at home, and with 
still greater effect abroad. It differs somewhat from the Dred 
Scott decision of 1857, from the apology and semi approval of 
secession sent by Buchanan to Congress in December, I860,, 
from the Fugitive clause of the Inaugural, and even from the 
order modifying Fremont's proclamation. The general approv- 
al of the recommendation by even the conservative portion of 
the Northern people is truly encouraging. And the following 
sentences, taken from the latter part of the message, seem to 
indicate that at length the President has determined, by one 
line of policy or another, to strike the rebellion at its vulnera- 
ble point, effectually and soon. It sounds as though he meant 
to make generous offers, and if they be not accepted, to have 
done forever with temporizing. We hope the following words 
really mean what they have generally been understood to imply : 

^' If, however, resistance continues, the war must also continue, 
and it is impossible to foresee all the incidents which may attend, and 
all the ruin which may follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, 
or may obviously promise great efficiency toward ending the struggle,, 

MUST AND WILL COME." 

We hope Mr. Lincoln will not allow the promise which these 
words carry to the people, to remain unfulfilled. He suffers na 
lack of sagacity, ability, nor independence in his thinking and 
plans. He is really Commander-in-Chief of the army, as his 
recently published orders for an advance plainly show. He 
has reorganized the departments, and thus divided and localized 
responsibility. He has made some confession and atonement 
20 
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over the wrong done to Fremont, by giving him an important 
command. He seems to be heartily aiding the new Secretary 
of War, who manifestly has no fear of hnrting slavery; and 
whose ideal of the true soldier is a prompt and brave and un- 
compromising Christian, storming a fort fn the name of God 
and the conntry. He is not hasty, but carefal, and of few 
promises. If he will give us deeds, we will spare his words, 
and forgive his hesitation in the past, if we may have his prompt 
service in the future. 

The telegraph brings us this morning the first clear, distinct, 
and specific military order, issued in accordance with the act 
providing for the confiscation of slave property, which has yet 
been given to the public. It is from Gen. Curtis, commanding 
in Southwestern Missouri and Arkansas, and dated March 26. 
It shows that the hero of Pea Bidge, (unless Franz Sibgel be 
really the hero,) can do. something else than fight. As a John 
the Baptist, heralding still greater successors, it deserves a rec- 
ord here. Thus it runs : 

^^ Charles, Morton, Hamilton, Kennedy, Alexander, and Lewis,, 
colored men, formerly slaves employed in the rebel service, and taken 
as contraband of war, are hereby confiscated ; and not being needed 
for the public service, are permitted to pass the pickets of this com* 
mand northward without let or hinderance, and are forever emanci- 
pated from the service of their masters, who allowed them to aid in 
the efforts to break up the government and laws of our country." 

The bill abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, now 
before Congress, it is said is certain to pass both Houses by 
large majorities, after the members shall have sufficiently talk- 
ed about it, and kept it hanging till the slaves can be mostly 
sold or removed South. The country is getting impatient of 
this Waste of words and time ; but as the discussion is sure to 
come up at some time, it may be quite as well to havo it over 
the initiatory step of emancipation as anywhere. That first 
step taken, aud though it be a short one, it will serve to make 
the successive ones both easier and more natural. The gov- 
ernment will have turned " Abolitionist," and will tben be 
fairly committed to the policy of emancipation. We can afford 
to hear the opposing arguments now, when wc are sure they 
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will be voted worthless at the eud, and thus be stripped cf 
their force aad terror when they reappear in the future. It 
promises to be the beginning of an end glorious and sure. 
Future acts of emancipation cannot frighten Congress; after 
this has been allowed to haunt the Capitol for a month, and 
there to display its terrors and invoke the gods of despotism in 

Two other things deserve to be noted, in view of their bear- 
ing upon the subject we are considering. The first is the evac- 
uation of Manassas, and the whole line of fortifications on the 
Potomac, by the rebel army, and the consequent movement 
southward. What that movement really signifies we are not 
yet certain ; but it appears as though there was a determina- 
tion to avoid any such general engagement with the Federal 
forces as would render a defeat decisive, and at once crush 
the rebellion; and that the plan is to retreat, step by step, un- 
der compulsion, fighting only when assured of superior advan- 
tages, tearing up railway tracks, burning bridges, desolating 
the country, necessitating the detachment of force after force 
from the army to keep down secession in the conquered terri- 
tory, and thus drawing the Union troops farther and farther in- 
to the interior, in the hope that the people will get weary of 
the war, and demand a recognition of the Confederacy and a 
cessation from strife, or that some opportunity may be afibrded 
to conquer or cut ofif our weakened forces. If this is really the 
plan, Mr. Lincoln's determination, expressed in his message, 
will be likely to come into play. This desperate protraction of 
the war will create an obvious *• militaiy necessity" for striking 
at the system of slavery by a direct blow, and inviting the ne- 
groes to rally for the old flag, which at length will probably be 
unfurled before them as the banner of emancipation. '< If the 
war were to end now we should compromise," is the remark 
said to have been recently made by a leading Cabinet oflScer. 
If it continues on such a plan as has been suggested, emancipa- 
tion is likely to make compromise impossible. A long Red 
Sea thvs stretches before us, crimsoa with our noblest blood; 
but the song of negro deliverance swells sublimely on the far- 
ther shore I 
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The other thing deserving notice is, that the last and worst 
of the indirect influences against Freedom mentioned in the 
article of March, is already springing into formal shape and ac- 
tion. Under the lead of Yallandingham of Ohio, the Demo- 
cratic magnates at Washington are said to be rallying, and 
making up a factious or partisan issue against emancipation as 
foreshadowed in the message of the President, and using as a 
positive rallying cry, — ^^ The war policy of McClellan /" For 
the honor of our young General, — who has shared the generous 
and patient confidence of the Republic as few men have done — 
as well as for the sake of the country, we trust the Commander 
of the department of the Potomac neither assents to this use of 
his name, nor is privy to the plans of these plotters. If he has 
a ''policy" which opposes or thwarts that of the President, hon- 
or should compel him to a prompt resignation of his command ; 
and, failing in this, he should be at once notified of the appoint- 
ment of his successor. He is too strongly suspected already 
of lacking enthusiasm for Freedom, and of an excess of pity 
and sympathy for rebel generals and masters : instead of con- 
senting that any other testimony against his fair fame go abroad 
among the people, it were well for him to hasten and parge 
himself from the taint of distrust. Consenting to be the lead- 
er and symbol of these allies of the slave power, his generous 
country will give him tears instead of plaudits, and history will 
build a gibbet for his memory 1 

But the movement toward a reconstruction on the basis of 
another miserable compromise, or toward a separation more 
disgraceful still, is not only foreshadowed, but begun. It is 
whispered at street corners, fairly broached in caucuses, and 
X50vertly or openly brought forward in papers which find immu- 
nity in their insignificance or hereditary vices. Whatever craft, 
subtlety, money, ambition and persistence can do to rally a par- 
ty and efiect a serious division for the sake of power and spoils, 
will be done. We say again, let us beware of compromisers; 
and let us have faith in the truth, and hope in the omnipotent, 
the ever watchful and just providence of God. 
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TVxT-BooK OF Chuiich History. By Br, John Henry Kurtz, Professor of 
Theology la the Uniyersity of Dorpat, etc. Vol. H. From the Reformatioii to 
tbe Present Time. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakeston. Smith, English & 
Co. 1S62. OctaTO, pp. 464. 

Students in eccleMastical history have now little reason for complaint over 
tbe lack of soarces or facilities to encourage their labor. Daring the last fif- 
teen years, a new impulse has been given to study in this department, and 
the field has beeo explored by some of tbe most eminent minds . of the age. 
And chaich history is no longer a mere record of dates and facts, of personal 
straggles and doctrinal controversies. Events are grouped and systematized, 
phenomena are studied with reference to the philosophical evolution of law, 
and the providential work and plan are sought amid all the seeming chaos of 
events asd the throes of revolution. . Neander, SchofiT, Milman, Guerricke, 
and others are opening to us mines of great richness, and ofller large rewards 
to the earnest and devout inquirer. 

But as a text-book it would be diflicult to find anything superior to this 
manual of Kurtz. The first volume was noticed at some length in these pag- 
es, its plan was unfolded, and its peculiar excellencies pointed out. Tbe 
second volume is, in some respects, superior to its predecessor. It is a direct 
American translation from the original, and not the mere revised republication 
of a foreign work. The last chapters have been added by the translator and 
other hands, preserving faithfully, however, the author^s plan and working 
always in his spirit The work being conceiyed and written from a Lutheran 
stand-point, it naturally exhibits here and there the theological predilections 
of the author ; it confines itself very largely to European church life, and 
leaves the history of the church in Great Britain and America to be disposed 
of in comparatively few pages. But the scholarship of the work is eminently 
thorough, the history is faithful, the statements careful and free from all nar- 
row partisanship, and the spirit is catholic and every way admirable. The 
work deserves a most cordial welcome, and will thoroughly justify itself 
is a real contribution to our ecclesiastical literature wherever it shall find its 
way, 

Tbs Citt of the Saints, and across the Mountains to California. By Richard 
F. Burton, Author of <« llie Lake Eegions of Central AMca," etc. With Illus- 
trations. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1862. Octavo, pp. 674. 

Mr. Burton's volume on Central Africa is one of the most readable and 
l>leasant to be found among the large and growing list which recent explorers 
are furnishing. He sees things with his own eyes, which are always open, 
describes in his own way and according to his own impressions, caring little 
for tbe opinions of previous writers, and stamps his own individuality upon 

20* 
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eirery pige. He has a moaealar oiindY great aeir-reliance, a eool nooeha- 
lance in his intercoune which crops out in his composition, with very little of 
the sensitive refineonent which makes him at once lepel the lower elements of 
life instead of studying them, and no aqaeamishness which prevents him from 
speaking familiarly on topics which some other men would carefully exclude 
from their pages. There is a bold, honest, free-easy wsy with him, which 
wins a reader's interest at once, and there is also merit enough in his books 
to hold it even to the end of his longest and most detailed narratives. 

The narrative of his trip across the plains to the city of the Mormons, the 
lengthy accounts given of life among these denizens of Salt Lake Valley, the 
efforts he makes to eliminate the real truth from the contradictory statements of 
travellers and residents, the occasional discussions which he indulges over the 
principles and tendencies of Mormonism, and his account of the subsequent jour- 
ney across to California, combine to give us a really attractive and instructive 
volume, which, however, needs to be read with an independence and criticism 
as decided and as free as he himself is constantly exercising. Indirectly his 
book contains a protest against what he regards the unfair treatment and on- 
just suspicions that the Mormon leaders and disciples have received at the 
hands of Gentile authors and the genera] public ; and while he says nothing 
in defence of Mormonism, he presents it in a light less repulsive than it has 
generally appeared. He allows its apologists an opportunity to speak through 
his book, and justify or extenuate their aystem if they can. Other travellers 
have passed over and described the same regions ; and if his narrative con- 
tains little that is really new, it has the merit of being a recent, fresh, 
original, instructive and vigorous story, told by a shrewd and independent ob- 
server. 

Practical Chrxstianitt. A Treatise Specially Derigned for Young Men. By 
John S. C. Abbott. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo., pp. 302. 

Mr. Abbott is too well known as an author to need an effort to exhibit his 
characteristics. With a mind well stored, versatile, abounding in illustrations, 
eschewing all profound and abstract thought, seizing upon truth in the con- 
crete form, and at its salient points ; writing in a style that is simply pictur- 
esque and attractive ; always aiming at practical results, never le<l away by 
enthusiasm, though sometimes exaggerating one side of a truth at the ex- 
pense of another ; genial and catholic in spirit ; having a reverence for real 
human goodness such as life .may really and readily yield ; — he is a pleasant 
writer and an excellent and wholesome counsellor. The volume before us 
exhibits all these qualities, and promises to be of great service to the class of 
persons for whom it is designed, if they can be induced to read it with atten- 
tion. It meets just those objections to Christianity which are superficial and 
yet widely operative, and presents just those positive views of it which ap- 
peal to the good judgment and conscious necessities of ordinary minds. It is 
dedicated to the young men who have gone, in the spirit of true patriotism} 
into the Federal army, and will prove a valuable work for general circula- 
tion throughout the camps. 
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TovHO Butmiok Frakzun ; or the Right Road through Life. A Story to show 
how young Beigamiii learned the Principles which raised him from a Printer's 
Boy to the first Amhassador of the American Republic. A Boy's Book on a 
Boy's own subject. By Henry Mayhew, etc. With Blustrations by John Gil- 
bert. Kew York : Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo., pp. 561. 

Beojainin Franklin's Biography is somewhat embellished in this volume ; 
scenes are iotrodaced and conversations reported, plans are unfolded and poli* 
cy set ftmhy which have their origin, in part at least, in the author's imagina- 
tion. Yet, in a high sense, the story is really true, and most admirably told ; 
and the volume is a gem of its kind. The theory of life which it incidentally 
but clearly unfolds is one which a boy could hardly have before him continu- 
ously without profit. The volume is almost magnetic, — boys will read it 
over and over as they read Robinson Crusoe, and it can hardly fail to nurture 
a love of honor, industry, straight-forwardness and noble living. The author 
has not forgotten his own boyish experiences, nor does he fail in bis attempt 
to show the generation of bojfs that succeeds him the way to an attainable 
honor and a genuine success. 

Mbkoxb, LuTTBas, AST> Rexaiks of Alexis Db TocatrsviLLE, Author of 
<* Democracy in America." Translated from the French by the Translator of 
Kax>oleon's Correspondence with King Joseph. With large Additions. In two 
Volumes. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 12mo., pp. 430, 442. 

De Tocqueville is best known in this country through his '* Democracy in 
America ;^ — a work which surprised our own statesmen and economists by 
the clear insight which it exhibited into our political and social life, by the 
profound philosophy which ran through his estimates of our system, by the 
hearty and intelligent appreoi-ition of whatever was excellent in American 
character which an eminent foreigner exhibited, by the clearness with which 
he pointed out our dangers and their sources, and by the rapidity and accura- 
cy with which he interpreted and generalized the facts which his compara- 
tively brief stay in this country brought to his eager observation. 

The memoir, with which these volumes open, was written by Beaumont, 
his travelling companion in America, and his intimate companion, associate 
and friend for many years, who also takes the general editorial supervision of 
the volumes. His work is truly one of love and reverence, and not less one 
of delicacy, skill and wisdom. The selections from De Tocqueville's writ^ 
iogs, which appear here, exhibit him in the various phases of his life and 
character, and afiford the amplest and most desirable means of guaging his 
rare and cultivated mind, and of understanding his spirit, principles and char- 
acter. He was at once the warm friend, the genial companion, the diligent 
Btodent, the careful observer, the profound philosopher, the broad-minded 
statesman, the accomplished literaieur, the enthusiastic poet, who needed not 
to indite rhymes to exhibit the hidden fire, and the devout and reverential 
worshipper of God. Besides the memoir, these volumes contain his *' Tour 
in Sicily," "Visit to Lake Oneida," ''A Fortnight in the Wilderness," 
** France before the Revolution,"— an article originally contributed to the 
Westminster Beoiew, and here republished, two chapters of a work which he 
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never lived to complete, eotitled, ** France before the Consulate,*' and a l^e 
number of *^ Letters," so misceilaneoos and characteristic that they photq^ph 
every side of his nature. The work is eminently welcome, and the puidshers 
send these memorials of out author out to the American public in a siy le %TeU 
befitting his character and service. 

loHH Brent. By Theodore Winthrop, Author of <* Gedl Dreeme.*' Boston : 
TlcknoT & Fields. 1862. 12mo«, pp. 359. 

These two works left by Winthrop in manuscript, when he left to defend 
Washington in the famous 7th Regiment, and which were brought out by 
friends after he fell at Great Bethel, take the public by surprise. Bat for the 
beautiful memoir of him furnished by Curtis, we should hardly be able to ac- 
count for the successful hiding of such varied and effective power as he dis- 
plays. Cecil Dreeme awakened surprise ; John Brent may well excite aston- 
ishment. This last work is pitched on a different key, it deals with other 
scenes and characters and phases of life, but it has even more of throbbing 
vitality of mind and heart, exhibits more power in the young literary artist to 
conceive and portray, and brings out the fineness and elasticity of a spirit 
whose physical symbol is a Damascus blade. The story is laid among the 
plains, mountains and defiles of the great territory stretching from Missouri 
to Sacramento, and there is a free, wild, dashing quality in ii which captivates 
or conquers at once. Some theological crotchets and maledictions are flung 
out now and then, which were better when put under restraint, or ventilated 
with more quietude and modesty ; but the work is the marvellous product of 
a rare and gifted mind, whose loss is another of the costly sacrifices by 
means of which we are to buy a worthy future for the nation. 

Leisure Hours m Town. By the Author of ** Recreations of a Country Var- 
son.** Boston : Ticknor & ^elds. 1862> 12mo., pp. 437. 

The Country Parson steps out frankly from behind the screen at lasL 
Fronting the title-page of this volume is a steel-engraved portrait, and be- 
neath this is the autograph, *' A. A. H. Boyd,** while references here and 
there will indicate clearly enough to any reader that he is exercising his clei^ 
ical functions in the far-famed city of Edinburgh. But these essays show that 
the change of locality and experience produce no very striking difi!erences in 
the tone of his mind, the style of his thinking or the qualities of his rhetoric 
He is a man to put himself almost at once into real and vital sympathy with 
whatever phase of life stands out before him, and with almost every grade of 
mind with which he comes in contact. His essay '* Concerning Veal: A 
Discoutse of Immaturity," is one of the most admirable things which he has 
yet done in his whole literary life. His essay *' Concerning people who car- 
ried weight in life," exhibits his real sympathy with those whose life is a 
perpetual battle against circumstances ; while the paper *^ Concerning the 
sorrows of Childhood," shows how he spontaneously bends in love and rever- 
ence toward the little ones, and how the tyranny which makes them its vic- 
tims, stirs up his indignation till his geniality is overwhelmed by his fierce* 
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oees. His review of Caird*s sermons, with bis analysis of the preaeber's 
powei, and his general suggestions on the subject of preaehing, make us de» 
sire to see more folly the critical and muscular qualities of hi» mind. But it 
is enough to say that the volume is every way worthy of its predecessors, and 
of the author*8 wide reputation as one of the most genial and pleasant essay- 
ists of the day. 

MiLBOASBT HowTH. A Story of to-day. Boston : Ticknor ft Fields. 1862. 
. 12mo., pp. 266. 

This book is reprinted from the AJUantic MorUMy, and the story is mueb 
better continuously read, than when given to us in monthly instalments. 
There is great power, and decided originality in it. The author's grasp of 
mind is both vigorous and tenacious ; there are some fine indirect analyses of 
character ; the descriptions of nature are full of color and suggestiveness ; 
the heights and depths of life are sketched with a fearless hand, and the 
heart-life of the personages comes out like the movement of a tragedy. The 
style of the book wants calm and quiet strength ; it is intense and nervous al- 
most to spasms, and for that reason it sometimes appears unnatural, and be- 
eomes occasionally tiresome. There is here the promise of something higher 
and better, — a promise which we hope may yet be fulfilled. 

Thb True Stort or the Barohs of the South ; or the Bationale of the 
Amencan Conflict. By £. W. Reynolds. Boston : Walker, Wise & Ck>. 1862. 
12mo., pp. 240. 

To those who have carefully watched the process by which the antagoniis* 
tic elements in our political system have been brought, step by step, into mani- 
fest competition, hostility, and finally into desperate conflict, this volume will 
unfold nothing really new ; though it would be diflficult to find elsewhere a 
clearer presentation and happier arrangement of the leading facts belonging 
to the history of this conflict, than on these pages. The work will do good 
at this crisis in our aSiairs, because it seems to be a new attempt to evolve 
the philosophy and significance of our present national struggle, and because 
it will find eager and candid readers in many circles where it would formerly 
have been spurned without examination, and where the old expositions of 
precisely the same import would awaken prejudice. It contains just the 
facts which especially need to be circulated in order that our national problem 
may be solved as speedily and as accurately as possible. They who are 
least inclined to the aothor*8 theory, are just those who need the clear state- 
ments and conclusive reasonings of this little treatise. 

Tracts fob Priests and People. By various Writers. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1862. 12mo., pp. 372. 

The volume of ** Essays and Reviews'^ has not yet brought forth its entire 
harvest of results. They continue to appear, now in one form and now in 
another ; — here in congratulations and there in protests and prophesyings of 
evil ; — to-day in a eulogy from some ardent apostle of* Religious Progress,^* 
and to-morrow in some volley of "Resolutions** from an ecclesiastical coon- 
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cil, which discerns io it the advance-guard of the skeptical forces that are al- 
ways planning or advancing to a fight against the bulwarks of the Christian 
faith. This volume of Essays, or " Tracts," as they are called, represents a 
party io the Anglican church, which refuses to join either of the extreme 
wings of theology which mark the limits of opinion in the Establishment. 
While objecting to the destructive criticism and disorganizing tendencies of 
the notorious book, the writers favor a liberal interpretation of Scripture and 
of the '* Thirty-nine Articles,'* and claim a large freedom in sentiment for 
the English clergy, which they insist should be both allowed and encouraged. 
The book may properly be said to represent what may be described as the 
*' Broad Church" party, — a party believing in the Establishment, loving the 
ritual, admiring the prestige and dignity of their ecclesiastical household, ac- 
cepting its doctrinal standards when interpreted by a philosophic and flexible 
exegesis, and holding to religion as a needful element in life, and a great boon 
to society. The several tracts are of very various degrees of ability and mer- 
it. The subjects are quite diverse, the differences io style are striking, and 
there are manifestly quite decided differences in the religious opinions of the 
several writers. Some of the *' Tracts" have positive and others negative 
bearings : some have definite opinions which they aim to define and establish, 
while others cover a broad territory with general or specific criticism. Most 
of the writers are strong, clear, independent, critical thinkers; the essays 
are forcible in style, direct in reasoning, and act on the reader *8 mind aa a 
strong stimulus. Hughes, Maurice, Gordon, Davies, Langley, Ludlow, &c., 
are among the contributors ; ^* Religio Laici,** '* The Atonement as a Fact 
and as a Theory," "Terms of Communion," *< Revelation,*' '* Miracles,'' 
Dialogues on '* Doubt," *' Laws of Nature," &c., are among the subjects dis- 
cussed. Whoever wishes to keep apprised of the struggles, tendencies, 
and changes of religious thought across the sea, and which are being repro- 
duced at home, will find this volume aiding to answer his inquiries, and pre- 
paring him for the conflicts and issues which are sure to mark our rebgious 
life hereafter. 

Christ in thb Will, the Heart, and the Life. Discourses hj A. B. Muzzey, 
Boston : Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. l2mo., pp. 371. 

This volume contains thirty-two sermons, preached in the course of the 
author *tf ministry at Newbury port, and dedicated gracefully, in a few simple 
words, to his parishioners. There is nothing peculiarly striking in the topics 
chosen or in the treatment which they receive. They are meditative and yet 
practical discourses, dealing with the questions of life and duty in a way at 
once direct and judicious, avoiding technical theology, abstruse criticism, and 
radical theories. The spirit is reverential snd calm, the style pleasant, easy 
and tastefully ornamented, the counsels wholesome and wise, and the teach- 
ing manifestly conscientious and affectionate. Delivered by a Unitarian, 
orthodox readers may miss what they deem essential to thorough and evan- 
gelical preaching, but no fair-minded reader could well fail to profit by the 
presentations of truth which give the volume its value. 
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Pbatebs ; By Theodore Parker. Boston : Walker, Wise ft Co, 12mo., 
pp. 200. 

There are collected here forty-two of the public prayers •* delivered*' by 
the great heresiarch of New England, at the Melodeon and at Masic Hall, 
caagbt from his lips by the reporter. We have b^en greatly interested in 
reading and studying them, as indices of the spirit of the man whose religious 
status it was so perplexing a thing to define. They are, of course, unique 
and characteristic, yet reverential, aspiring and often childlike ; — there is less 
ofvariety than might haye been anticipated, and far less of *' Parker ism'' 
probably than in the Sermons that followed them. The volume is dedicated 
to Mrs. Parker, and contains a very excellent steel engraved portrait of the 
man who had stronger friendships and deeper prejudices than almost any 
other man of his time. 

The Nbw Aiosbicak Ctclopadia : A Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge. Edited by George Bipley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. XIY. Reed- 
Spire. D. Appleton & Gs., New York. (Bailey & Noyes, Portland, Sole 
Agents for Maine.) 

Another volume will complete the American Cyclopsdia. It maintains its 
permanent worth through its whole course. In this volume are many articles 
of great interest to general readeis, and some articles fhat will be read with 
profit by those occupied with special topics. We have here '* The Reforma- 
tion," by Prof. Schafi^, and **The Roman Catholic Church,*' by Archbishop 
Kenrick. Another class of articles, of rare excellence in themselves, are in- 
vested with a new interest for our readers, as they are the last work of the 
talented and lamented Symonds; Smollet, Socrates, Spinoza^are among these. 

We believe all those who have furnished themselves, volume by volume, as 
it has appeared, are so well satisfied with the Cyclopedia, as to recommend 
the complete work to all who can, even through inconvenience, manage to 
possess it 

We have also received the prospectus from the publishers of a Toluroe de- 
voted to topics connected with the present war. In some sense, we suppose 
it to be a supplement to the Cyclopedia. 

The Supebnatural in Reiatiox to thb Natural. By the Rev. James 
M'Cosh, LL. D., Author of •* The Method of Dirine Government," <• Intni- 
tions of the Mind," etc. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 

Those who have read the previous volumes from the pen of M'Cosh will 
not need to be told that he is an author of peculiar giAs and qualifications to 
treat subjects like the one to which this volume is devoted. It is said that 
comparisons are invidious,, but we think it nevertheless safe to say that we 
are better pleased with the technicalities of this work than we are with those 
of BoshncU's Nature and Supernatural. The former work makes the 
distinction between nature and the supernatural clearer and more according 
to facts. 

M'Cosh deals very heavy blows, and not a few of them, against the falla- 
cies of ** The Recent Theological Inquiries." He is skilful as well as pow- 
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erfni. He pots his spear point to the very joints of the mail in which the 
great errorbts have clad themseWes, and, lo, their armor is gone and they 
stand before you as vulnerable as the humblest opposers of Divine rctralatioD. 

Ethical and PsnrsioLOOicAL Inqvi&iss, Chiefly Relative to Subjects of PopTilar 
Interest. By A. H. Dana. New York : Charles Scribner. 1862. | 

Perhaps we can gire the reader a glimpse of the nature of this - book, as 
well by giving some of the captions of the chapter as in any way : | Races of 
Men, Compensations of Life, Identity, Necessity, Authorship, Inhuence of 
Great Men, Lawyers, Hereditary Character, Sensuality, Healthy Narcotic 
Stimulants, External Religion, are the titles of the first dozen chsp^rs. The 
chapters can hardly be called essays ; ihey are too fragmentary fbr that, it 
is, however, a sort of reading quite attractive and profitable. * 

We commend to the tobacco using fraternity, and especially to the Doc- 
tors of Divinity thereof, a prayerful reading of the aothor'a chapter ob Nar- 
cotics. We hope it may induce on the part of some the repentance not 
to be repented of. Another chapter of pecahar interest is that of Hered- 
itary Character. Some excellent thoughts are in the chapter on £xtemal 
Piety. 

While the author keeps to the physiological as related to the ethical, his 
remaiks are, in the main, just and valuable. But when he enters the purely 
metaphysical, he manifestly stumbles, — like many other authors who have 
given their chief attention to physical law in any department. They carry 
their analogies too far and fall into the error of regarding the human mind in 
the chain of physical agencies and under the same law of necessity. We 
commend to th^ attention of such that wider view which is to be found in 
M*Cosh and others like him. 

Health : Five Day Sermons to Working People. By John Brovm, M. D., 
Author of •* Rale and his Friends," etc. New York : Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1862. t 

A very readable and useful little book. It is full of good hints fiir the ben- 
efit of the health of man-— of both body and soul. The autiior is almost free 
from the shackles which most of his profession wear. Only here and there 
do you see any of the inherited prejudices. Buy the book; it is both 
cheaper and more agreeable than drugs. Prevention is better than cure. 
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Abticlb L— the ENGLISH BIBLE IN MANUSCRIPT, 

AND ITS TRANSLATORS.* 

The relative history of the Bible is a history of human civili- 
zation. It is written in the biographies of those heroic spirits 
who are chosen of God to endure suffering, toil and death for 
the elevation of their race. Every truth that becomes a quick- 
euing and propelling force in the world's progress, commences. 
its action on the race through an incarnation ; through the wit- 
ness of a life, through the loving obedience of some soul that 
clings to it, though wrung by suffering ; lives to make others 
hear it, or dies rather than deny it. 

It is an infelicity of the word martyr that, while we make 
prominent the idea of suffering and heroism it suggests, common 
use has obscured the primary thought that a martyr is simply a 
witness. This may be no loss, however, since the human mind 
never can fail to feel for the convincing and attractive power of 
suffering for truth's sake. In this respect, as well as in its 
higher relations, the incarnation and martyrdom of Him who 

* The authorities relied on for the statements in this article, be- 
sides the ordinary English histories and books of reference, are 
" Townley's Scripture History," and the careful and exhaustive 
" History of English Bible Translation." By Mrs. H. C. Conant., 
New York : Sheldon & Co. 1859. 
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is the truth, was in adaptation to the nature and want of 
humanity. In n6 other way could his truth reach through the 
^reason and take possession of the emotive forces in man. For 
this reason it has been the high privilege of holy and believing 
souls in every age and nation to share in " the afflictions of 
Christ." 

The English race had a church, and a Bible, from the begin- 
ning of its existence ; but it can hardly be said to have had 
Christianity, till the Bible had not only its students, but its 
martyrs. In still earlier times, among the aboriginal Britons, 
perhaps before Paul ascended, the light of the Bible dawned on 
Britain, preceded by the gleam of the Roman eagle, and the 
light of Roman civilization. But these were extinguished when 
the pagan Saxons and Angles, welcomed at first as protectors 
by the Britons, overspread the country and treated the latter 
as their descendants have since treated the Indians on this 
continent. There was this to distinguish the colonization of 
old Angle-land from that of New England — the former was the 
spread of paganism. The true God was known only jn Wales, 
and a few other districts, where the original Britons retained, 
and still retain, a footing. The conversion of these Saxons 
began about A. D. 600, at which time Gregory, Bishop of 
Rome, sent thither the pious monk Austin, with forty compan- 
ions. They brought the Bible and some other books, for in 
that early day Rome had one pontifiF who favored the universal 
study of the Bible. He had already adopted the policy of the 
papal church in other respects, for he instructed his missiona- 
ries that, in order to secure a ready reception for Christianity, 
they should disturb the prejudices of the Saxons as little as 
possible. Heathen temples, altars and festivals, were to be 
retained and converted to Christian uses. Even human sacri- 
fices have been heard of as oflFered by those who had accepted 
the teaching of the monks. And Bedc declares, in the history 
of his times, that there were still temples having one altar for 
the sacrifices of idolatry, and another for the services of Chris- 
tian worship. A memento of this marriage with idolatry still 
remains in the name of the festival called Easter, which resul^ 
ed from the attempt to supplant the annual festival of Easter, 
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the Saxon Venus — by giving to a Christian one the same name. 
There was little of the letter, and less of the spirit of the Bi- 
ble, yet that little inoculated the veins of idolatry with slow 
but sure death. Some acquired skill in writing, and diligently 
used it to multiply copies of books. Egbert, a bishop in the 
north of England, had, with great industry, collected a library 
whose excellence was celebrated on the continent as well as at 
home, though it contained no more than a score and a half of 
manoBcripts. 

Adhelm, a pious bishop, whose Christian hymns were in use 
for two hundred years, and who had few if any equals in learn- 
ing during that time, endeavored, by poems and other writ- 
ings, to call the minds of his countrymen to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He translated a part of the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue, and persuaded Egbert to engage in the same work. 
There is preserved in the British Museum a copy of the gospels, 
written in Latin by the latter, with a Saxon version between 
the lines. It is elegantly written, with illuminated headings 
and capitals, with pictures of the cross and the evangelists ; 
and the whole book is overlaid with '^ gold and silver plates and 
precious stones." 

The man of that age best known to later times, and perhaps 
the most honored for piety and learning in his own, was Bede, 
called the wise Saxon. To his history of Christianity arc we 
indebted for the most that is known of England, from the time 
of its appearance in history, till near the time of his death, 
which occurred in 735. He was engaged in translating the 
gospel of John into the language of the common people when 
seized with his last illness ; but he continued the work during 
many weeks of sickness. Even when struck with death, his 
amanuensis said to him, ^ My beloved master, there remains 
one sentence unwritten." " Write it, then, quickly," he replied, 
and summoning all his energies, he translated it, and when the 
scribe said, " It is now done," he repeated, " It is now done," 
uttered a brief prayer — and expired. 

Darkly as the light of Christianity had yet shone, it was 
dimmer during the next two centuries, owing to the irruptions 
and desolating wars of the Danes and and Northmen. In the 
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midst of this confusion, there arose, thanks to his noble moth- 
er, one Christian scholar who, both as heroic exile and as 
patriot prince, was an honor and a blessing to his race — ^good 
king Alfred. He declares that, at his accession to the throne 
in 871, ^'knowledge and learning were extinguished ia the 
English nation." Nobly did he labor for their revival. " He 
was constantly occupied, not only in governing, but in con- 
structing government, being much of his time involved in war, 
fighting in more than fifty battles by land and sea, yet few men, 
in more fortunate times, with lives of uninterrupted literary in- 
dustry, have produced so many books as were sent forth by 
his prolific pen. All his compositions and translations were 
for the enlightenment of the common people. He also estab- 
lished schools by law, — endowed the University of Oxford, and 
obliged the wealthy to educate their chQdren. The seal and 
monument of his wisdom remains to this day in that ''glory of 
the English constitution, the right of trial by jury," and in the 
English common law. The source of his wisdom, and the in- 
spiration of his labors, was the Bible. He constantly carried 
portions of it in his bosom. In his private devotions he used 
the Psalms. 

He also translated them into the Saxon language, that his 
people, instead of a litany in unintelligible Latin, might have 
the same help in their devotions, which he daily employed in 
his own. It is said by some, that he translated the whole 
Bible, but most believe that he died before it was completed. 
The work was resumed by a grandson and successor, who 
employed some Jews to make a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

One hundred and seventy years after the death of Alfred, 
Saxon history ended in the invasion of the Normans, who 
brought with them the French language and the feudal customs. 
All the Saxon priests and bishops were ejected, to give place 
to Norman ones. The Saxon language was utterly silenced in 
the court, in the transactions of business, in the church and the 
school. The lands of the realm were mostly seized by the 
Norman barons, or parcelled out among them by the conqueror, 
and all the lower classes of Saxons became slaves of the soil, 
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or, resisting that, outlaws. Daring more than three hundred 
years, Saxon stubbornness and Norman pride braced against 
each other, till, at length, it was found that neither could stand 
alone. Saxon industry and thrift had again made the old land- 
holders and merchants a power in the nation. Norman pas- 
sion and profligacy made the barons too weak to resist alone a 
tyrannical king, so the two parties came together at Runny- 
mede, and the result was Magna Charta. 

From this time the language and the race that had endured 
the discipline of oppression, began to grow into superiority, 
and to incorporate the others into themselves. Here begins 
the life of the English language ; — a fitting exponent of the na- 
tion that uses it ; a combination of many elements ; the growth 
of many ages ; rough, strong, and copious, beyond any other 
living language. 

The influence which; more than all others, developed these 
qualities, and which, through all stages of change and growth, 
has rendered them permanent and universal among the English 
speaking race, has come from the English Biblb. The great 
charter is pointed to as the beginning of constitutional govern- 
ment, but of that there would be little to boast, had not the 
tree imbibed better juices than belonged to the root. There 
was no such acknowledgment of equality and protection for all, 
as the framers of constitutional government on this continent 
learned from the Divine word. It recognized the right of 
force, and proclaimed protection only for the strong. The 
wild, bitter, and hardly innocuous crab-applo, out of which our 
delicious orchard fruits are said to have been developed, can 
hardly claim that these are but a perpetuation of itself. So 
the excellencies of the English government must be traced to 
the forces that have shaped its later culture, rather than to any 
merit discemable in it at that day. A hundred and fifty years 
from the date of Magna Charta, tho majority of tho laborers 
were slaves, or, as called in the language of that time, villeins. 
The character to which their condition was favorable, can be 
understood from the signification which still clings to that 
word, — a signification doubtless equally applicable to their 
masters. In each of the ancient civilizations;-— Egyptian, Baby- 
21* 
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Ionian, Grecian, Soman, — in proportion as wealth and dominion 
were extended, vices and slaves increased. While emperors 
widened their territories, and philosophers built the monu- 
ments of their genius, the masses, the basis of society, were 
sinking lower in ignorance and corruption, till, in every case, 
the state tottered and fell in its self-caused decay. There 
must have been some counteracting and preserving force at 
work in the English liation, even in its darkest times. The ten- 
dency of the masses was ever upward, and in the direction of 
independence. Out of the amalgamation of so many branches 
of the most persistent, adventurous, and unconquerable race 
that ever inhabited Europe, came a common people, who, as 
well as the king and barons, were a power in the realm. Every 
encroachment of the ruling powers inaugurated a struggle which 
was sure to end, sooner or later, in some new concession on 
the part of royalty, and some fresh guarantee of right to the 
people. Though the English race had been led out of the 
bondage of idolatry, they were still in the desert of ignorance, 
and the pillar that led them was not of fire, but of cloud ; — 
cloud that grew darker with every century. There had been 
light within it, but that light was obscured in ever deepening 
gloom. 

The church in the fourteenth century had become a vast or- 
ganized system for extortion and plander. It despoiled alike 
the monarch and the serf. It had no interest in the English 
nation, only so far as it could draw from thence means to sus- 
tain the papal influence and fill the papal coffers. The popes 
must have money to maintain their luxury, carry on their wars 
and intrigues, and defeat rival aspirants. When, as some- 
times happened, the revenues from different countries were di- 
vided between two or three infallible and mutually belligerent 
heads of the church, the demand for Peter's pence was increas- 
ingly urgent, and everything depended on keeping the masses 
in that state of utter ignorance which would make them the 
most pliant adherents, and the most supple tools in the hands 
of their clerical army. This army, sent forth to maintain the 
prerogatives of the Pope, and to revel in the spoils of rich and 
poor, labored only to keep the people in that state of supersti- 
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tious dependence that would make their task the easiest. 
They knew little except what belonged to their trade. Those 
priests were probably no unfair sample of the whole, who, in 
Wickliff 's time, told their congregations that certain heretics 
had invented a wicked book,' called the New Testament, by 
which they were seeking to destroy the authority of the church. 
There were the two Universities, thronged with candidates for 
the learned professions. But if any students wished to devote 
themselves to reading, a chest full of manuscripts was all the 
roost favored of the colleges contained. A Bible cost more 
than the salary of a day laborer for a dozen years. In the lee- 
tm-e rooms, the students were enlightened by subtle, profound, 
sublime, and seraphic doctors, with discussions upon such top- 
ics as, " How many angels could stand on a needle's point 7" 
" Is the body of Christ, which is eaten in the sacrament, dress- 
ed or undressed ?" The most practical studies related to the 
methods of becoming adepts in the tricks of the priesthood, or 
in the '^ mystery of healing," as then understood ; for instance, 
** caring small pox without scars, by wrapping the patient in 
scarlet cloth, or stopping epileptic fits by saying mass over the 
patient, and causing his parents to fast." K any of the pro- 
fessors published books, they were commentaries on the Latin 
fathers, and where these had introduced a quotation from a 
Greek father, or from the Greek New Testament, they passed 
it with this note, " This is Greek and can't be read." If any 
of the monks, having plenty of wealth and leisure, aspired to 
literary pursuits, he wrote absurd saint-legends and supersti- 
tions, — frequently having obtained his writing material by 
sponging out ^me to him unintelligible or useless manuscript 
of the Bible, an ancient classic, or a Christian father. We have 
often praised the church and the monks for preserving to us 
the literature of the ancients. They simply shut the doors of 
knowledge, neither entering themselves nor 8u£fering to enter 
those who would. It is more the fault of themselves, than of 
their times, that when they should have been like the brooks 
in the meadow, making beautiful and fruitful all the surround- 
ing soil, they were only dry acqueduct pipes, shutting up the 
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foQDtain from all the sarrouDding groond, that they might trans- 
mit a diminutive stream to a distant place. 

The civil ofSces were mostly filled by the clergy, who were 
as willing to take bribes as to sell indulgences. Nor were the 
people better than the character of the priests and magistrates 
would lead us to s'uppose. Manners were swinish ; licentions- 
ness, in most revolting forms, universal. English men and 
English women were still sold like cattle at the great fairs. 
The words of Scripture might be almost literally applied to 
the English people, from king to serf, <<A11 men are liars." 
Rome pierced and held as with iron grasp rulers and ruled ; 
and was pressing the life blood out of the nation with her 
triple talons. One was the secular clergy with all their various 
grades. Another was the mendicant friars; the third, the 
monastic establishments. These three were independent of 
each other, and all independent of any law or government in 
the land, being accountable only to the Pope. Arson, rape, 
theft, or murder, all laughed at the law within the walls of the 
abbey, or from beneath the cowl of the monk. Priests, for frolic 
or pelf, might go out to share the spoil of the robber by night, 
and afford him a sanctuary by day. Such, with all her cathedrals, 
colleges and chivalry, was England of the fourteenth century. 
Why is not such a description as applicable to her now, as to Ire- 
land or Italy ? Too many have taken it as a sufficient reply, that 
the English inherited characteristics of enterprise and indepen- 
dence from their Teutonic* ancestors, which have been brouirht 
to the highest degree of energy and efficiency by the crossing 
or intermingling of tribes* But there is a fact still more sig- 
nificant, no matter if we consider it a rcsulV of the former, 
since both keep their place in the plan of God. It is that the 
Germanic nations have not clung to the skirts of Some to be 
withered in her shade. They have opened the Bible ; out of 

♦ The Romans called them " Oer^mans^'* u c, War^^men^ " A na- 
tion scorning every restraint, considering independence as the most 
precious of all things, and, therefore, ready to give up life rather than 
liberty." Th^y were the only race, within reach of Uie Roman arms, 
who never acknowledged the authority, of the Ctesars.'* 
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that streamed the light which has banished the darkness from 
the skj of England. The same light which is now rising with 
portentous flashes those clouds of superstition and barbarism 
on either continent; which still lingers as relics of mediseval 
night. 

There was one translator of the manuscript Bible, whose in- 
fluence was not destined to be local or temporary, or to be ex- 
tinguished even when the million-handed press began to reach 
the bread of life to the nation. That translator was John 
Wickliffe. * The last part of his name indicates not his family, 
but the hamlet in Yorkshire where he was bom in 1324. He 
was simply John of Wycliffe. All that had been done by 
translators and cloistered transcribers previous to the birth of 
Wickliffe, was barely sufBcient to preserve from extinction a 
spark of the heavenly light. Shortly before Wickliffe com- 
menced his labors, however, a hermit in Yorkshire, who figures 
in the annals of the time as a poet, wrote a translation of the 
Psalms with notes. The name of John Trevisa, a vicar, also 
of Yorkshire, is connected with labors of the same kind. The 
late Dr. Clarke possessed* a manuscript Bible, supposed, from 
its language, to be a little older than Wickliffe's, from which 
we may learn, says quaint Thomas Fuller, that <' midnight being 
passed, some early risers began to strike fire and enlighten 
themselves from the Scriptures." How few these early risers 
must have been, may be judged from one circumstance. When 
Wickliffe was in his thirtieth year, and probably about the time 
he became master of Baliol College, three or four young priests 
came from Ireland to study divinity at Oxford, and returned 
home, because not a copy of the Scriptures was to be found in 
the University. But somewhere Wickliffe found one. Wheth- 
er in a convent library, or where it had descended as a heir- 
loom in some already ancient family of Yorkshire, or whether 
in some chest containing the. college manuscripts, where, like 
the one which .Luther unearthed at Erfiirth, it had not been 
seen for generations, we are not told. But his work proves, 
not only that he found one, but that he penetrated its truths as 
deeply, and loved it as ardently, as Luther loved that in which 
he found the seeds of the reformation a century and a half later. 
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Of a very different temper from Luther, gentle, retiring and 
sympathetic, he could not have entered into or continued his 
life-long warfare against wily, persecuting Rome, in behalf of 
the right of the whole people to have the Bible, without love 
for its way of salvation by faith, and the same confidence in 
' the help of its Divine Author, that animated and sustained the 
later reformer. 

The battle with popery commenced with an attack on the 
mendicant friars. This order, instituted one hundred years 
before the birth of Wickliffe, on a pretence of refortning relig- 
ion, had filled England with its minions, numerous as the locusts 
of Egypt and as ravenous. Responsible to no power but the 
Pope, setting no price on their services, they could pronounce 
absolution or administer the sacrament in the hut of the serf, 
in the hall of the baron, in the forest, or by the roadside. To, 
catch the heart of the people, they would declaim against the 
haughtiness and extravagance of the priests and bishops, and 
relate their jolly anecdotes over a pot of ale around the table 
of the peasant Their show of humiliation and sincerity, to- 
gether with their skill in acting on the credulity of the ignorant, 
had contributed to give them undeserved success. The people, 
alienated by the neglect and extortion of the regular clergy, and 
disgusted with their vices, had given the begging friar such a 
welcome that it was no exaggeration to say : 

^' The land and its fatness is marked for his own ; 

He can roam where he lists, he can stop when he tires, 
For every man^s house is the barefooted Friar's." 

These friars succeeded, as in other nations they had done, in 
introducing some of their members into the University. Here, 
as well as among the common people, they dared to* teach that 
their dispensation was a new and higher one than Christ's, 
that as his had superseded that of the Old Testament, so was 
it to give place to theirs. This brings Wickliffe to the conflict. 
He attacks their system as a stupendous treason against the 
Sbn of God, and against the perfect law of faith and life reveal- 
ed in the Scriptures. He claims that Christ's religion is all 
Divine and perfect in its author and its requirements. He that 
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attempts to add to or amend it; in effect denies it. It is, 
says he, " most true because confirmed of God, and because by 
it, the Pope and eyerj other man, must be confirmed, or else 
he shall be damned, while the new orders, being confirmed only 
by the Pope, may turn out to have been confirmed by a devil." 
These were bold and pregnant words. They had in them the 
germ, not only of independence of the Pope, but of all tradi- 
tional authority, and rested the perpetuity of the church upon 
spiritual succession alone. 

There was one circumstance that gave the reformer greater 
security than he could have enjoyed in any other state of Eu- 
rope. The English had ever been more restive under the 
growth of papal prerogative than any other Catholic country. 
The nobles were jealous of the bishops and abbots, who not 
only threatened tq eclipse them in wealth and retinue, but in- 
sinuated themselves into every kind of civil office. The king 
and Parliament were justly annoyed that the revenue of the 
Pope was five times as large as that of the crown, that an ad- 
ditional sum was demanded direct from the king, as the Pope's 
vassal,* and that all this was paid to a French Pope, who used 
it to aid his nation in carrying on war against the English. 

It was probably at the invitation of Parliament, that Wick- 
liiFe appeared before them in 1365, arguing on Scriptural 
grounds against the assumptions of the Pope. Measures were 
adopted for staying the golden tide that was flowing into the 
Papal coflFers. Wickliff'e was attacked, as their instigator. 
He replies, and proceeds to argue in favor faf the right of the 
government to make both the property and the conduct of the 
clergy amenable to the civil laws of the land. Within half a 
dozen years, it appears that petitions began to flow into Parlia- 
ment, asking for the exclusion of the clergy from secular offices. 
No one can question the soundness or conclusiveness of the 
arguments by which Wickliffe supported this measure. They 
were drawn both from the New* Testament and from the profli- 
gate character of the clergy, who, he says, instead of being un- 
entangled with affairs of this life, are '* so occupied in heart 

* A thousand marks (near £700) a year had been promised by the 
tyrant John in the days of Magna Charta. 
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about worldly lordships and pleas of business^ that no habi^f 
devotion, of praying, of thoughtfulness on heavenly thinfi on 
the sins of their own heartSi or those of other men, lif be 
preserved ; neither are they found studying and preac?)iig the 
gospel, nor visiting and comforting poor men." 

In 1372, Wickliffe was appointed Doctor of Theology in 
Canterbury College, of which he had previously been Warden. 
He was then, according to the testimony of his enemies, " as a 
theologian, the most eminent of his time ; in philosophy second 
to none.'' He excelled all men in the number and strength of 
his arguments, and in the irresistible power of his eloquence. 
No sooner was he in a professor's chair, than a new era dawn- 
ed on the college. His lecture room becomes crowded with ea- 
ger and devoted students. Scorning the absurd platitudes with 
which they had formerly been amused or stultified, he tells them, 
" If there is any truth, it is to be found in the Scriptures," and 
it is the will of the Holy Spirit that these should be studied as 
the one sufficient source of instruction. One by one, the tradi- 
tions and pretensions of the church of Rome are examined and 
refuted. His pupils, charmed by his eloquence, attracted bj 
love for his person, and inspired by a practical faith in the 
truths they learned, went forth, but not to swell the ranks of 
the regular clergy. They formed a constantly increasing band 
of " pious, self-denying, working ministers, on the New Testa- 
ment plan." With a part or the whole of a Latin Bible hidden 
in their gowns, when they could get it, and with the word as 
fire, shut up in their bones, they went everywhere preaching 
the glad tidings of free salvation. '< To the venal sale of . • • 
. . . priestly absolution, they opposed the unbought grace of 
the gospel ; to the invocation of the saints, the One Mediator 
between God and man ; to the traditions of men and the au- 
thority of the priests, the pure revelation of God's will in the 
Scriptures."* So earnest and wide-spread were their labors, 
and their teaching so eagerly welcomed by the people, that all 
England became affected by their influence. Within four years, 
a great convocation of doctors, bishops, and all ranks of the 

* Hist, of English Bible Translation, page 74. 
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;^^^^c]ergy, was held, to take measures for the suppression of these 
'"' preachers. A severe decree was proposed to Parliament, and 
though never consented to by the House of Commons, yet it 
was fraudulently inserted among the laws, and formed the ba- 
sis of many persecutions.* 

"But the love of the people was as a wall of fire round their 
faithful teachers." Sometimes, when danger was apprehended, 
a body guard of gentlemen was seen around the pulpit, ready, 
if necessary, to defend with their good swords the right of 
Englishmen to speak and to hear, according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. People who were being thus taught to 
think for themselves, and were learning that rich and poor were 
made of one blood, and all redeemed by a common salvation, 
the blessings of which were to be received on the same condi- 
tions by all, could not be very willing serfs. The couplet, 
which is said to have been in the mouth of all the common peo- 
ple of that day, 

'^ When Adam spaded and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?" 

is suggestive of a philosophy alike fatal to feudal and prelatical 
distinctions. 
j Wickliffc has been charged by his enemies with suggesting 

and advocating the plans which were several times broached in 
the House of Commons, for the confiscation of all ecclesiastical 
property ; but this, if true, only shows that he had fixed on 
those measures for securing emancipation from Rome, by which 
alone, as it was subsequently found, that result could be secur- 
ed. The attempt was also made to trace to his influence that 
uprising in which a hundred thousand laborers assembled in 
arms to ask the liberties of Englishmen. But that a people 
half awakened to a knowledge of the rights of which they had 
been defrauded, should be hurried to some extremes, both 
against their civil and ecclesiastical tyrants, is only a natural 
consequence of the ignorance and oppression in which they had 
lived. It may be that Wat Tyler's rebellion would not have 

♦ Hume's History of England, Vol, ii., p. 820. 
22 
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occurred, if Wickliffe had not preached ; but this, as HaUs^ 
well sayS; implies no reflection upon Wickliffe. The Scfi^^^f 
G^d was crucified on a charge of stirring np the people. His 
gospel is the power that must elevate the nations, quietly and 
peacefully; or aided by couTulsion and revolutions, if resisted. 
When Wickliffe had occupied the chair of theology about fonr 
years, be was appointed by Parliament to accompany an em- 
bassy sent to remonstrate against the abuses of the church. 
He returned home after nearly two years of unsuccessful labor, 
fully satisfied that the fountain of papal influence was more 
corrupt than the streams from which England drank. Parlia- 
ment began more vigorously to take the work of reform into 
its own hands. And Pope and Bishops began to combine their 
forces to break down the man who was the instigator of the 
innovations. They summoned him to answer to the charge of 
heresy, and made all preparation in old St. Paul's, to pronounce, 
with due pomp and solemnity, the sentence of condemnation. 
But for once they found an interference from the State, too 
resolute to be resisted. Wickliffe went before the ecclesiasti- 
cal Parliament, but he was escorted by the Marshal of the 
realm, Lord Percy, and John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
which circumstance so disconcerted the presiding bishop, that 
he sprang from his throne and commenced an angry alterca- 
tion with the nobles, which resulted in the breaking up of the 
council. 

Released for awhile, Wickliffe continued to write, preach 
and lecture, with unabated zeal. Parliament again requested 
the aid of his counsel and arguments, to strengthen their resis- 
tance to the extortion of the Pope. He proves that they may 
rightfully withhold the tribute, but he does it wholly by Scrip- 
tural reasons ; showing that the design of the gospel is, that 
its ministers shall be voluntarily supported, because only the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and they do not deserve any 
thing who do not fulfil the office of Christian shepherds. 

Meanwhile, in obedience to five different bulls from the Pope, 
he is summoned before another council at Lambeth. This time 
he confronted his enemies alone. To make sure that no inter- 
ruption should defeat the execution of their purpose, they sat 
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with doors barred. Bat the ornament of the University, the 
idol of the people, the beloved teacher, the champion of Eng- 
lish liberty, could not so easily be given up. The rumor spread 
in all directions that Wickliffe was in danger, and from far and 
near people came pouring into the town. At length, able to 
endnre suspense no longer, they broke into the palace where 
the couDcil was sitting, and with turbulent cries demanded 
Wickliffe. In the midst of this confusion a voice was heard 
forbidding, in the name of the Queen-mother, any definitive 
sentence by the court. So panic-stricken were the prelates, 
that they did not even attempt to retain Wickliffe^n confine- 
ment, till sentence could be obtained from the Pope, and he 
quietly returned to Oxford, to pursue his labors. Wickliffe 
was too much trusted by the Parliament, and loved by the peo- 
ple, to be snccessfuUy attacked by the clergy. He was sum- 
moned to Rome, but declined going, on account of failing 
health. His answer to the Pope contained more of apostolic 
admonition than the ears of Popes were wont to hear. But 
Urbanyi was too much occupied in contentions with his rivals 
to take notice of it. 

There was one other way, as they thought, to reach him ; — 
by intrigues and changes in the government of the University, 
to build up a party against him there. Some three years sufficed 
for this purpose. He challenged his opposers to open discus- 
sion on the various doctrines which he called unscriptural, par- 
ticularly that relating to the alleged transformation of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament. And they met him with the 
decree of a secret council of the University, declaring his doc- 
trines erroneous, and forbidding them to be taught, on pain of 
imprisonment and excommunication. That sentence was the 
death-warrant of the Papal power in England. Some histori- 
ans say, on the authority of the persecutors, that the hitherto 
bold reformer quailed, that he recanted. His subsequent la- 
bors are the best answer.* Before, he had taught only a select 
number, he is now the instructor of the nation. The University 

* D'Aubigne places the translation of the Bible before this event, 
bnt that arrangement seems to be fancied. The translation was fin- 
iftbed in 1380, only four years before the reformer's death. 
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had silenced him from expoanding the Bible in its halls, he now 
commences to give it to every man by his own fireside. 

He had long been rector of Lutterworth, and his vocation as 
parish preacher had been no sinecure, as fragments of more 
than three hundred sermons still preserved will testify. It 
was here that he exclaimed in one of his sermons:' '' Christ, 
thy word is hidden in the sepulchre ; when wilt thou send thy 
angel to take away the stone, and show the truth to thy flock !" 
To this place he now retires, and, calling to his aid two or 
three who were among his most learned pupils and fellow-disci- 
ples, he engaged in the crowning work of his life, — the giving 
the whole Sible to his countrymen in their own language. Not 
knowing how soon that " flower of martyrdom," which he had 
taught his faithful itinerants to expect, would be ready at his 
hand, he plies his toil with all secrecy and despatch ; and many 
portions of the English Bible were doing their work in differ- 
ent sections of the kingdom, almost before the clergy had 
divined to what use the reformer was devoting his retirement. 
The whole work occupied some morje than ten years. We may 
easily believe that a very large force of copyists were all this 
time busy in preparing it for circulation. 

Could he have had the aid of the press in sowing the seed of 
the word, it seems almost as though the exorcism of Popery 
from England might not have been delayed so long. Yet it 
may be doubted whether much more would have been accom- 
plished. Mind had but just begun to awake, only here and 
there one could read. Much had to be done by the itinerant 
readers. The very rarity of books made a new one the more 
sought for. Then there came soon the raving of the priests to 
stimulate English curiosity and English self-will, and bring into 
greater demand the talents of the few who were able to read. 
Many a fragment still in existence attests the care with which 
even a few sentences of the precious truth were preserved, 
when no more could be obtained. Xo book ever enjoyed so 
good facilities for circulation, or awakened so general an inter- 
est anywhere in Europe before the invention of printing. 

When we consider the complaints of the clergy, that Wick- 
liffe had made the Bible more open and common to the laity, 
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and to women who could read, than formerly it had been to the 
best instructed among the clergj, and thns the gospel pearl 
was cast forth and trodden under foot of swine :" When we 
consider how many laws were passed during the next fifty 
years against owning, reading, or hearing it, how many copies 
were seized and committed to the flames, how many people 
were scourged, imprisoned, or burned for possessing, circulat- 
ing, or hearing it read ; and when we consider that one-half 
the English nation were said to be Lollards,* or WickliffiteS; 
and that a hundred and twenty copies of the manuscript Bible 
still exist, must we not conclude that, in proportion to the whole 
number of different books then in use, the circulation and ' 
influence of the Bible was, comparatively as great as now ? 

The influence of Wickliffe's translation was not confined to 
England. The Queen, who was a native of Bohemia, sent many 
copies to her own country. They were welcomed by the 
sovereign, discussed in the University at Prague, created a 
wide interest among the people, led to a translation into the 
Bohemian language in 1400, and in 1404 to the conversion of 
John Huss. Huss was joined by Jerome, who had already im- 
bibed the principles of Wickliffe while a student at Oxford, 
and thns the " rising sun'' of the Reformation dawned on the 
continent. The writings of Wickliffe spread to such a degree 
that, when a bull issued from the Pope, commanding their de- 
struction, no less than two hundred were found belonging to 
members of the University. The Bible seems to have taken 
even a stronger hold of the minds of the people there, than in 
England. Eeformatory books were multiplied, till every Bohe- 
mian book was condemned in advance as heretical. Transla- 
tion of the Bible followed translation, to the number of fourteen 
of the Old and twenty-four of the New Testament. And thus, 
in spite of searches, maledictions and martyrdoms, the fires of 
reformation were kept burning, till by Luther they were kindled 
into conflagration. 

By the hierarchy, from Pope to friar, Wickliffe was regarded as 
the arch heretic (torn whom all this defection had proceeded. 

* i. e., FsalmHsingers. 
22* 
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Yet they were never able to vent their malice upon him, for he 
enjoyed the protection of persona of noble and royal blood, 
particularly of John of Gaunt, Dnke of Lancaster, and Lord 
Cobham, afterwards burnt at Tyburn. Their friendship must 
have been of vast service to him, in a pecuniary capacity, at a 
time when books and the material on which to write them were 
among the most costly commodities in the realm. 

Though the Papists were obliged to leave Wicklifife to end 
his days in quiet, an opportunity was seized not long after to 
begin the work of persecution. A new king, (Henry IV.,) with 
a weak title to the crown, wanted the aid of the clergy, and so 
&vored the enactment of the bloody law which, in the previous 
reign, had been indignantly rejected. From this time the pris- 
on, the rack and the flames, attest the constant love of the 
Scriptures that strengthened the hearts of men aud women of 
all ranks, and now, that the obstacles are removed, Rome comes 
forward to set her last seal upon the work of WickliSe, and 
make the best amends in her power for allowing him to die 
without the honor of martyrdom. The same infamous council, 
which, by means of perjury, consigned Huss and Jerome to the 
fames, caused the bones of Wickliffe to be dug from the grave 
where they had quietly lain for forty years, to be burned, and 
their ashes scattered in the river Swift. How far this proved 
4in empty triumph, has been well indicated by the words of an 
old historian.* " The Swift conveyed his ashes into the Avon, 
Avon into the Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, and they to 
the main ocean. And thus they are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which now is dispersed all the world over." 

Some writers, as much attached to prelacy as Walsingham 
and Knythton were to popery, echo the charges of extravagance 
and fanaticism against his doctrine. Their reasons are, not 
that he failed to insist on conversion by the grace of God 
alone, nor that he pushed the doctrine of justification by faith 
to any antinomian excess ; not that he fell short of the true 
Protestant doctrine concerning the sacraments ; not that he 
pretended to any illumination but that derived from the all- 

* Thomas Fuller. Quoted by Mrs. Conant. 
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sufficient word of the Scriptures, by the help of the promised 
Spirit. But if he seemed to them a fanatic, it was because he 
was more thoroughly emancipated from the power of tradition 
than they. Some of the principles he had learned from the 
New Testament were these: ''In the apostolic church, two or- 
ders of the clergy were s%ifficient, and presbyter and bishop 
were one. The highest privilege and honor with which a man 
can be endowed, is to preach the gospel I Ordination confers 
no fitness for this work, but is only the recognition of a fitness 
believed to have been given by the Holy Spirit. The preacher 
should be supported by the voluntary contributions of the be- 
lievers. The true church is the assembly of the righteous, for 
whom Christ shed his blood."* 

Were not these the same doctrines for which the Puritans 
became exiles to America, and for which Roger Williams was 
banished from the colony of Massachusetts bay ? And what 
else are the doctrine and polity of New England Christians to- 
day? 

The most significant results of the great reformer's work are 
those by which our eyes and ears are daily saluted. At the 
time when the elements of our English tongue were just begin- 
ning to crystalize into written language, he took up the homely 
words of daily life into the crucible of his cultivated mind, and 
sent them off from his glowing pen transparent gems, redolent 
with the odor of inspired truth. Much admiration has been 
expressed at the skill with which King James's translators were 
able so to exalt the language of their time in expressing the 
thoughts of Scripture, that in three centuries of progress the 
English language has not left it behind. But we shall increase 
our admiration, as well as transfer it to its true and deserving 
object, when it is understood, as it should be, that the purity 
of language we admire is scarcely theirs at all, but, in a great 
measure, Wickliffe's. Though Tyndal and his successors trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew and Greek, while in Wickliffe*s 
time Europeans knew only the Latin vulgate, yet his has been 
the basis of every succeeding translation. " Tyndal is only a 

♦ D'Aubigne, Vol. v., Chap. viii. 
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fall. grown Wickliffe/' It is his language, which, revised 
and revised, <' has constituted for five centuries the consecrated 
dialect of the English speech/'* It was in light emanating 
from Wickliffe's Bible that the forces of English civilization 
wrought for a hundred and fifty years, till the emancipated 
serfs became citizens under the British constitution, and the 
nation too intelligent to submit longer to the thraldom of 
Rome. It was his influence that raised up that public sentiment 
which sustained Henry YUI. in breaking off from the Pope, 
but which broke off from him when he asked it, to call him 
Pope ; and which never ceased its struggles against proscrip- 
tion and persecution, till on this continent it found fuller de- 
velopment in '< a church without a bishop, and a state without a 
king." 



Am. n.— public life. 

It is something to have developed the theory that real emi- 
nence is always acquired — ^never inherited ; its application will 
be almost sure to come in time. It will come ; because all 
vital truths tend ever to incarnate themselves. Souls may live 
awhile without bodies ; but their constant struggle is to clothe 
themselves ; for thus do they chiefly manifest their presence and 
their power. So God shows himself in creation, and Christ 
portrays himself on the canvass of a human, visible life. Hence, 
too, all true philosophers aim to make science, art; and hy- 
pothesis actual demonstration. Hence, too, great thinkers are 
only known as such when at length their thoughts are embodied 
in institutions ; and theories are hissed till they interpret them- 
selves in life and history. The age of successful pretension is 
passing. Suffixes and prefixes to men's names are ceasing to 
carry prestige, and are becoming ' quite likely to suggest that 

* Dr. Marsh : Lectures on the English Language. 
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tbej are ^ails to aid in carrying a man's craft, rather than bal- 
last to steady it, or indices to show its tonnage. Pedantic 
dances sometimes strut with diplomas in their pockets in lieu 
of knowledge in their beads, and epaulets glisten on the shoul- 
ders of cowards. Men famous for advertising their virtues are 
now and then suspected of holding them at commercial prices ; 
and gentlemen in gilded equipage are sometimes coolly asked 
how much they paid for their tinsel. So, and in such forms, 
the theory that all true distinction comes of manly e£fort in its 
acquisition is passing into actual life, and revealing its vitality 
and its power. 

The modified views of public life are not the least evidence 
of its influence. It is not now held to be the special appoint- 
ment of God, either directly, or by the successive chain-links of 
an hereditary succession. Diplomatists and members of cabi- 
nets are coming to be looked upon as really men ; and some of 
them, it must be confessed, are held not to be the very highest 
types even of that race of beings. And especially where, as 
with us, the leaven of Republicanism is at work, and Young 
America is abroad in boots, each college Freshman is supposed 
to be a political leader, and young country school-mistresses 
open vindicators of the civil equality of the sexes. Great na- 
tional questions are settled in debating clubs, and the destinies 
of states are gravely pronounced on over the counters of the 
country grocery. Boys on the verdant side of their teens bet 
coppers on presidential elections, and the street lad who sells 
you the morning paper will stop a moment to point out the 
blunders of the siege of Sevastopol. All this shows at least 
that public affairs are subjects of general interest, and that 
public life is no longer held to be the holy of holies, with- 
in whose precincts it is sacrilege for common ambition to 
enter. 

Public Life, — by which is meant an active devotion to public 
interests, is in some sense a necessity. These interests exist ; 
they require attention ; they are more or less intimately con- 
nected with each man's private welfare. Public and private 
life act reciprocally, strengthening the hands of virtue, or ad- 
ding to the power of vice. If it be true that the public servant 
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is the index to the character of his constitaency, it is eq jally 
true that the ruler does much to fashion the masses who look 
up to him as their embodiment. A profligate government ncT- 
er lived long among a people whose spirit was integrity, and 
whose deeds were testimonies to justice. In a few instances, 
perhaps, the people have cast out the organic vice as a leper 
was flung from the Jewish priesthood ; but far more generally 
the moral taint has passed over the whole nation's conscience, 
and the people have bowed down to the idol image which has 
been set up above the sacred altar. More than one man, 
taught among the mountains from his cradle that only right- 
eousness ezalteth a nation, and sent abroad by a God-fearing 
yeomanry to speak out their high thought, has gone to Wash- 
ington to be taught all too eflfectually that thrift will follow 
fawning. In public life, then, every one, even the humblest of 
as, has an interest, — the same interest which a man has in his 
banker, who may secure and increase the property left with 
him on deposit^ or embezzle the funds and throw derangement 
into the whole mechanism of business. 

Nor is it enough to say that if each man would mind thor- 
oughly and manage properly his own private affairs, there 
would be no public interest to require attention. In the first 
place, there are multitudes of drones and busy bodies who wont 
do that, either through want of ability or want of will ; and, if 
it were otherwise, society will always require very many general 
regulations which large thought only is competent to decide npon, 
and which circumstances are forever liable to modify. More- 
over, as new resources are discovered and developed, — as the 
spheres of industry multiply, as the interests of society become 
more numerous and mutually involved, as the forces of life 
gather volume and intensity, as the circle of human relation- 
ships shall expand, as the tones of being which require to be 
keyed into harmony count up nearer and nearer to infinity, as 
each man becomes a unit instead of the small fractional element 
he has so long been willing or compelled to be, — so fast cer- 
tainly will public interests increase in number and importance, 
and so fast will public life be of more absolute necessity, and 
demand of its occupants a greater breadth of intellect and a 
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nobler devotion of soul. Monarchy is the simplest of all forms 
of civil life, repablicanism the most complex and difficult ; and 
monarchy walks to its sealed sepulchre; while republicanism 
grasps in a fresh youth the sceptre while it is falling. Legree 
rales the Arkansas plantation by the might of a single brutal 
will ; President Boberts finds the administration in Liberia full 
of difficulty and delicacy ; but the simple rule of tyrants is to 
disappear amidst execrations, while the complex government of 
free republican states is to be heralded in everywhere like the 
dawn of a jubilee. Public life, then, is no ornamental appen- 
dage of society, like niches for statuary in a cathedral ; it is a 
keen watch from the mast-head while the ship of state quivers 
in the grasp of the midnight tempest, while alarm-bells are 
sounding in every direction, and the breakers growl sullenly 
from the shore. It is no sinecure ; no office created for the 
occupancy of aristocratic idlers ; but a post of toil and peril, 
which the highest heroism alone knows how to fill. It is not a 
temporary function, whose necessity is soon to be superseded 
by circumstances ; but a permanent ministry, whose greatness 
and difficulty find steady increase year by year. 

Public life is very variously estimated ; not so much, perhaps, 
by those who have tested it, as by those who look upon it from 
the position of mere outside observers. Some deem it the 
best type of Eden yet left us ; others count it the vestibule of 
Tophet, its very air sulphurous from the contiguity of the ne- 
ther fires. One deems it a palace of luxury, where all charming 
sights and sounds and odors ofier themselves freely to the oc- 
cupant; another likens it to the inquisition, where the soul is 
put hourly on the rack by day, and haunted by visions at night 
of fiercer torture on the morrow. Here, it is accounted the 
reward and standard of merit, — the guage which shows just 
how high manliness has been lifted by providence ; there, it is 
deemed the measure of meanness by which the man has picked 
his way to the elevation. Now it speaks of the gratitude of 
the populace ; then of the pride of the self-constituted aristocrat. 
It is sometimes regarded as a throne to which God in his justice 
raises up his friends ; and sometimes as the temple's pinnacle 
fi^om which Satan casts down his dupes. One supposes it is a 
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high moral school, where souls ripen fastest for the ski^ an- 
other deems it the charnel house for the virtues, where ^ris- 
tian faith is soon stifled, and all manly character has n/ fate 
but to rot. One man thanks God with tears that hi? boy is 
yearning for the sphere ; another would beat his bosom with 
agony at the thought that ofifspring of his should hanker after 
the leeks and onions of so awful an Egypt. These are extreme 
views on both sides; but this statement of them does nothing 
more than express the truth respecting the varied estimates 
put on the sphere and the nature of public life. Here, as 
elsewhere, the true idea is an intermediate one. But of that 
hereafter. 

It is no sure proof of high moral virtue that one has no am- 
bition to occupy that sphere ; nor is it a conclusive evidence of 
eminent merit, that it is steadily aimed at and persistently 
toiled after. The love of such a post and its functions is no 
sin in itself; a contentment with obscurity may spring from 
some other thought than that God's angels pitch their tents no- 
where but in the valley. Men have walked up to eminence of 
station in obedience to the same call that a martyr follows to 
the stake ; and others have tarried in the plain only by fight- 
ing the heavenly messengers set to bring them to the top of 
the mount. Moses dwelt on the crest of Horeb forty days, in 
a tabernacle that flashed like the sun; his brethren meanwhile 
dwelt in tents amid the shadows at its base. What then ! 
Why, the leader was kneeling before Jehovah, and learning the 
legislation which lisping children respect, and which the juris- 
prudence of three thousand years struggles to incarnate ; the 
Israelitish masses were leaping in idolatrous presumption around 
a calf of gold. 

Men may lack ambition or desire for public life from simple 
want of vital force ; just as they lack ambition for any thing 
which can be won only through earnest, patient, and skilful 
eflFort. There are drones, laggards, mopers, in the Alpine val- 
leys and at the foot of mount Washington, who have grown 
gray beneath those pedestals, where one may stand till the 
scene of grandeur and beauty almost blinds the eye, and fills 
the heart so full of ecstasy that it is forced to cry out as if i^ 
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pain ; and yet they have seen and felt nothing of this. They 
lack the force necessary to climb up to the point of observation. 
They cannot strain their muscles so much for the sake of look- 
ing over the country ; they cannot afford the loss of a few 
hours' sleep for the sake of a mountain sunrise. They presume 
it looks very fine up there ; but they feel like stretching them- 
selves in the sun for the present. There are not a few whose 
satisfaction with their humbler sphere in society rests on a ba- 
sis equally virtuous and praiseworthy. There is a simple lack 
of motive power in their organization, and the long-neglected 
machinery has grown rusty. The blood crawls along through 
their veins, like muddy water through a meadow ditch ; their 
thoughts pass along in single file, each keeping beyond the 
echo of its predecessor's footstep ; their mental states are not 
often complex, but very simple. They accomplish very little, 
save as they blunder into success ; for, while forming a plan, 
the time for its execution has gone by. Their problem of life 
might be stated thus : '' Given, — An existence to be maintained 
for three-score and ten years, and a world from which to draw 
its sustenance ; Required, — The smallest amount of exertion 
requisite to carry it on pleasantly to the proper period of its 
termination." Now for such perversities of human life as these 
to stand up and drawl out a homily upon the sin of ambition 
and the necessity of contentment, is as if a snail should read a 
lecture to the mountain-goat on being high minded, oi: a barn- 
jard hen at the time of her incubation sanctimoniously criticise 
the white-headed eagle as he soared upward to give his greeting 
to the sun. 

There are others whose humility, which keeps them aloof 
from all aim at public life, is nothing more nor less than sim- 
ple cowardice. They know that public life is the place where 
the conflict of principles is fiercest; where the wiles of the 
tempter are strongest and most fearful ; where secret malice 
shoots poisoned arrows, and open hostility plants her batteries. 
They know that there evil counsellors will plead, power men- 
ace, and passion storm ; that each actor there bears a standard 
and must lead in the van of moral battle ; that to falter there 
will be an open impeachment, and to triumph is only to pur- 
23 
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chase a hatred which burns on to consume our patience and 
torment us amid our rejoicing. Such men sec the perilled in- 
terests that implore their aid, and hear the call of duty which 
summons them to the field; but they draw back for want of 
heart, and remain unseen through the simple lack of heroism. 

There are yet others who keep clear of public life through 
sheer, concentrated selfishness. They care nothing for the 
public good ; they are intent only on their own. Their horizon 
is bounded by their own acres; th(ir zenith is the highest 
knoll toward which they may look and say, " It is mine" Or 
if the sphere of survey stretches wider and loftier at any time, 
it is because covetousness has changed the angle of the eye so 
that a neighbor's possessions are included in the survey. With 
such a man, public spirit means the cutting up of one of his 
own worthless fields into five hundred dollar house-lots, and 
patriotism signifies always going with the party that will pay 
most for his vote. He cares nothing for general prosperity so 
long as his dividends come in at the appointed time ; an iniqui- 
tous war is nothing while he can loan money for two per 
cent a month; and an act of national perfidy a thing about 
which he has no concern, if he can buy up or sell off land-war- 
rants at a speculator's profits. What a saint is such a man to 
declaim upon the danger of embarking upon the sea of public 
life, and of giving way to the evil suggestions of Satan who 
would lure the heart to an enthusiasm for public service I It 
is like the rebuke of that eminent philanthropist, — the first 
treasurer of the apostles, — who mourned so piously over the 
box of ointment wherewith the penitent woman paid homage to 
her Lord. 

There are other critics upon public life, and declaimers 
against the ambition which would go there, who have tried the 
sphere and -failed; and whose office now is that of dog in the 
manger. They carried there either the mental imbecility which 
should have taught them caution, or the selfish aim which de- 
served to be defeated and rebuked, or encountered a trying ex- 
perience which broke down their yielding courage ; and having 
left the field with a trailing banner, it galls and reproaches 
them to see another bear himself like a man, and conquer as be 
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deserves. They accept it as a reflection on themselves that 
another should triumph where they were defeated ; and they 
dread to meet an enemy a second time before which they once 
Lave fled from the field. Hence, they berate public life with- 
out mercy or discretion ; they lampoon every man who tarries 
there ^ they wax warm over its perils, and grow indignant over 
the ingratitude it purchases ; and then they give the climax to 
their dissuasions by drawing upon their own experience, and 
indicating how heartily their abhorrence has been awakened by 
what they have endured. Martyrs to principle you would 
deem them if you judged them solely by their words; and yet 
their conscientiousness was chiefly awakened by their disap- 
pointment, their irony is the outflow of a soured spirit, and 
they tarry in the valley of humility chiefly because they lost 
their footing in an attempt to ascend the hill of difficulty. It 
is the old cry of sour grapes, — the passionate writhing of a 
wounded pride, — a new version of the Fox^s harangue to his 
friends on the unsightly appearance of a tail, after he had had 
his own caudal appendage snapped off in the steel-trap. 

Nor is it, on the other hand, a conclusive proof of high vir- 
tue that public life is eagerly sought after, and persistently ad- 
hered to. It is not so very great a cross for many men to con- 
sent to go into public life, as might be inferred from the repre- 
sentations that are made. The cross would rather be found in 
consenting to keep aloof from it. There are several other 
considerations besides those which are purely patriotic and 
Christian, which operate in favor of such a choice of sphere. 

There is a foolish shrinking from common, muscular labor, 
as though its burdens were heavy and its respectability were 
small, that induces an aim at public life ; where it is often 
supposed that men live by their wits; and this living by wit is 
regarded as much more creditable than to earn a living by the 
sweat of the brow. So that laziness may nurture a craving for 
public life, as well as destroy all relish for it. 

And then there is the desire of notoriety, — a wish to be the 
centre of a circle of observers ; and public station promises to 
lift men from the obscurity they dread into the publicity they 
covet. We have all heard of the man who burnt the temple 
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of Diana to secure tbe transmission of his name to posterity. 
That man's descendants are not all dead yet, — and his offspring 
still exhibit the features of the sire. A name and a remem- 
brance I — ^how many yearn only for these ; and aspirants for 
public life are not wholly free from the weakness. Pretended 
anxiety for the public welfare is frequently only anxiety for 
self-emolument; and love of place and pelf has given the pathos 
to many a patriotic speech. There are other reasons often 
than the avowed one why men are ready to throw themselves 
into the imminent breach in a public crisis; and the open cra- 
cifixion over which many a politician talks in lugubrious tones, 
he would have no secret objection to suffering every month in 
the year. Divest public life of its power to gratify the selfish 
love of preferment, and political stock would depreciate fifty 
per cent in a month ; and many a public office, for which scores 
of men compete as fiercely as the old Grecian athletse, would 
go begging in vain for an occupant. 

And there are others who seek public life from a most mis- 
taken idea that they are preeminently fitted for that sphere of 
service. Somehow they reach the conclusion or get the im- 
pression that Providence made them, or if it did not, that they 
have re-made themselves, after the model of a public man. 
They see in themselves, what nobody else ever dreamed was 
there, — most remarkable indications that they were intended 
for public life ; and so they advance to make their application for 
an eminent post with an air which seems to say, ''You see that 
Providence has sent you the needed roan at last. Crises always 
call out leaders ; yonder is the crisis ; as for the leader, Ecce 
Homo ! Behold the man." The virtue of such aspirants for 
public life consists in an egotistic blunder in deeming them- 
selves specially called to it. Sidney Smith, whose wit is often 
the concentration of his wisdom, says, that if the various spheres 
of human action were to be represented by holes in a board, 
some round, some square, some triangular, rhomboids, paral- 
lelograms, &c., Ac, and if the various occupants were to be 
typified by an equal number of blocks of corresponding forms, 
it will very generally be found in fact that the square block is 
trying to squeeze itself into the round hole, and the triangle 
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will be swelling and pufiBug in an attempt to fill up the paral- 
lelogram. More than one eager aspirant for public life exhibits 
a similar wisdom, and is toiling with a similar saccess. 

The view entertained of public life by most candidates for 
its functions and honors, is likely to be both partial and flat- 
tering. A mountain, looming up in the distance, shows us 
nothing of the inequalities of its surface ; its overhanging prec- 
ipices, its yawning caverns, its dense forests where gnarled old 
oaks have lifted their heads for centuries and swung their elas- 
tic arms in the winter winds, its patches of dense shrubbery 
that lie over the cold bare rock, its seams and fissures, its vast 
boulders struck oflf from a crag by the thunderbolt, or giving 
way beneath the feet of the avalanche-«^ll these things are 
hidden. The misty shroud that enwraps it glistens to our gaze 
like a sheen of silver ; it seems to stand there in the sunlight 
like a habitation of angels ; we deem that the airs which play 
around it must be balmy as the breath of May; and the white 
crest on which the evening sunbeams linger, and over which 
the first light of morning plays, suggests the dome of the tem- 
ple which the rapt seer beheld in the visions of Chebar. So 
gloriously does the eminence of public life appear to many a 
youthful eye, gazing at it with longing from afar; and he who 
walks there seems to us to have taken on a regal air amid his 
high communings, dropping off his earthliness as he went up, just 
as the ascending prophet flung the mantle from his shoulders 
when he stepped into the chariot of fire. The heavens seem 
near to such a habitation ; it is easy to believe that celestial 
music sometimes floats down and stirs that upper air. It is 
deemed that deeds done and words spoken from such a height 
will have a lofty tone, and that the multitudes who stand below 
and look and listen are always reverent and grateful recipients 
of the teaching. 

But go to the mountain, and the enchantment is gone ; climb 
to its summit, and you are oppressed by the desolation all 
around you ; your very breath comes and goes painfully ; — the 
sight of perils curdles your blood, and the blinding sleet is 
flung pitilessly into your unprotected face. If you have poetic 
inflatus or scientiSc enthusiasm enough, you may still feel that 
23* 
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joor toil has been to some fiigfa pni*pose; or if yoa have climbs 
ed there to find a sanctnary for the Christian faith and the 
heroic love of doty which could not live in the valleys yon have 
left, yon may make the lofty solitude ring with a psalm of ad- 
oration; but if any lower feeling have brought you there, yon 
will repent of your folly and wish to beat a hasty retreat. 
Not a few have thus climbed to the eminence of public life, 
only to have the spell broken, and wake at length to the con- 
sciousness that they were still in a world of passion and saffer- 
ing and sin, — seeing more of its deformities, and feeling more 
the assault of evil than before. It is a broader landscape of 
life they look upon than they have been wont, to be sure ; but 
the serpents trail is everywhere seen ; the man speaks in more 
ears, but envy and prejudice pervert half his words before they 
have reached and conquered the heart. We do not know that 
many a man in public life who wears a calm face carries a heart 
transfixed with a sword. We do not know that when the out- 
ward life, which we can see, seems to flow on as smoothly as a 
pastoral song, that {he soul is the theatre of a tragedy more 
thrilling than anything in Hamlet or King Lear. We have all 
gone with Luther to the Diet, and beard his protest and his 
confession, with a swelling heart ; but not many perchance 
have looked on while he lay prostrate in his room three hours 
before, and gasped out his agony in what seemed to him the 
deaf ear of Heaven. When the earthquake heralds the com- 
ing of Messiah from his tomb, and the mailed guard lie pros- 
trate and panic-stricken at the feet of that great victory, we are 
magnetized by the glory of that matchless life, and wish it were 
ours to repeat it; but we forget, perchance, that Gethsemane 
and Calvary stand across the only path by which we reach the 
temple of the resurrection I 

What is the legitimate effect of public life upon those who 
enter and remain in it ? in other words, what is to be said of 
it as a school for the proper development and culture of human 
powers ? That is an important question ; first in the order of 
rational inquiry. It is plain enough that the fact of its being 
a place surrounded with perils, and laying heavy loads of re- 
sponsibility on those who occupy it, is not necessarily an 
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impeachment of its character, or kn adequate reason for keep- 
ing aloof from it. If it were, one ongbt not to stay in this 
world at all } for sin and responsibility toach moral life here at 
every point. And the fact that peril may be greater, and duty 
more difficult there than elsewhere, does not of itself justify 
oar choice of it. Men can find sin enough to serve them, and 
temptation enough to call out their power of resistance, without 
inquiring the way to its great place of rendezvous. If a man prays 
honestly and intelligently, ^ Lead us not into temptation,'' he 
will hardly expect the answer while he is walking on presump- 
tuously to the very citadel of evil. 

In answering the question respecting the value of public life 
as a sphere and an element of discipline, regard must first be 
had to the motive and object under whose stimulus one walks 
up to the post. Any sphere chosen and kept by a Christian 
conscience is a school of virtue ; any other accepted because it 
offers more forbidden gratification will have all its soul's nutri- 
ment turned into gall and vinegar so soon as it reaches our 
lip. A purpose thoroughly selfish neutralizes the holy power 
lodged in an angel's words, and converts the food of prayer in- 
to the fuel of passion, — just as a distiller turns wheat into alco- 
hol. When a man sets out to keep an appointment with the 
devil, he is not likely to reach the place of a Christian, though he 
should inadvertently journey on in company with a troop of 
saints ; snd we know that no stain fell on the soul of Jesus, 
though he hung on the cross of a malefactor, with a thief on 
either side. Feed the Cobra De Copello never so daintily, and 
its fangs will hold a poison just as deadly as ever ; and the 
bee draws as pure honey from the nightshade as from the rose. 
How a soul shall grow, depends chiefly on the affinities of its 
will ; it assimilates to itself whatever it takes up. Our cul- 
ture, then, it may be said, first, either in public life or private, 
is likely to be as the aim we carry there. 

But what is the natural tendency of public life ? It might 
seem at first thought that it prompted to the exercise of every 
high and noble feeling, and to the subordination of every sel- 
fish and narrow one. There the field of survey is broad j the 
interests with which one is occupied are great and pressing ; 
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our objects are not local and individual but wide-spread and 
general; we look not at our own concerns so much as at those 
of others; we are not busied with a man, but with a race. It 
is the very atmospherei one would think, to awaken and invig- 
orate nobility ; to enlarge and dignify a soul. 

This would be a very welcome conclusion, if it could only 
be confided in as practically correct. But it will do better for 
an abstract theory of what is right and possible, than as an ex- 
planation and statement of what is. Looking at the matter 
just as it appears in fact, some other things may be said, among 
which are these : 

There is a sort of fascination in public life, such as allows few 
men to abandon it voluntarily, until abandonment seems the 
only way to avoid an obvious and disgraceful failure. No mat- 
ter how many disappointments, reverses, conflicts, impeach- 
ments, ungrateful returns, are met with in this sphere, the last 
method of relief suggested seems generally to be a quiet return 
to the private realm. Not even age, and coming imbecility, or 
premonitions of the departure of a reputation gathered by labo- 
rious years, prove adequate to induce the laying aside of the 
official vestment. The public functions are resolutely held to 
in most instances, until, in parliamentary dialect, the functional 
ry " has leave to withdraw." It might be interesting to anar 
lyze this fascinating influence, but such a task would not speci- 
ally serve the purpose of this essay, and so it will suffice to note 
the fact. 

When once the hopeful and confiding aspirant for public life 
has entered his new sphere, looked about himself, guaged his 
tasks, learned the spirit of his compeers, and seen the molten 
passions and the sagacious ambition which present themselves 
to his view, when the chain is broken, and the low life in high 
places reveals its elements, there is at first a heart-sick feeling 
like that which a fond and reverent wife suffers when for the 
first time her husband staggers into his dwelling and dispenses 
his coarse and maudlin compliments. The conscience cries out 
as from sudden pain, the moral feeling is shocked, and the ideal 
life, long and gratefully gazed at, loses its symmetry and beauty 
and reality ; — as a gust of wind suddenly rifts into fragments 
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the castle of clouds our imagination had built up on the rim of 
the western heaven. The conceived poetry of that high life 
bas passed awaj, and, instead, there is only the low, flat prose 
we had deemed existed only in the plains. It wonld seem 
natural to abandon the sphere where the heart has suffer- 
ed so violent a blow ; but then comes the fascination to for- 
bid return. Many and strong and subtle cords unite to bold 
the spirit fast to its post. The man has entered the lists, and 
BOW he may not so readily retrace his steps. He is in the midst 
of an unlooked-for battle, — ^he will fight it out. And with what 
probable result? 

There is great danger that this experience will nurture a 
spirit of cynicism. The belief in human goodness will be less 
firm and absolute than before. Beneath all garbs of beauty it 
will be imagined that corruption festers. Generosity will come 
to be looked on as an investment which promises large divi- 
dends ; and apparent disinterestedness will be thought only a 
skilful ruse intended to cover a secret purpose to fleece the 
credulous victim. The heart is likely to become jealous, and 
the eye wanders here and there seeking for an excrescence on 
every form and face of beauty. Hypocrisy will be expected ; 
each man will be imagined a knave, — the more artful as he is 
able to keep up the appearance of honesty through a long or- 
deal of criticism. In the reality of genuine virtue, there will be 
only a wavering belief. The ideal of human life, which has 
heretofore haunted the inner eye, will be deemed a cheating 
vision, and its brightness will suffer a sad eclipse if it do not 
wholly fade away from sight. Such an effect, in greater or less 
degree, is likely to be produced by the discovery of the duplic- 
ity, the scheming, the low selfishness, the unprincipled cunning, 
which the first flash of experience is likely to disclose to the 
new and untutored occupant of public station. And this is a 
most disastrous result. The very moment life comes to seem 
show instead of substance, a selfish game played only by mask- 
ed knaves in which the subtle winner is the hero of the hour; 
when its heavenly goal ceases to shine in the lofty distance ; 
when its aims seem to diverge from and centre in self; when its 
high capacities cease to be objects of wonder, and its prophetic 
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destiny no longer inspires awe; when its failure is noAore 
thought of as an unspeakable calamity, and its full sncAs ap- 
pears no longer worthy to be the burden of an angel's <pio— 
O I then we have lost that which leaves a philosopher j^ fool, 
and a millionaire a beggar. We have eaten from a tree of 
knowledge whose fruit only reveals our moral nakedness, and 
renders the voice of the Lord powerless to inspire the soul 
It were better to have lain in our cradles and still dreamed of 
heaven, than thus to have walked erect on the high places of 
the earth, and become blind to its gates of sapphire, and deaf 
to its cheer of " Well done," with which it greets every human 
victor. Better to have lodged in the valley and watched with 
holy awe and tears the mighty march of Orion and the Pleia- 
des, than to have risen half way to the sun and discern only a 
dull, heavy, leaden sky, shutting out all the splendors of the cre- 
ation. Dearly has he paid for his elevation who has yielded up 
bis faith in purity, and lost his luring ideal of perfection through 
which he was beckoned to the skies. 

Nor is this all. Competition is fiercer in public life. There 
will be rival aspirants, who will expect success only through 
our defeat. Each triumph of ours they will count a twig brok- 
en from their own garland. Every eye we attract diminishes 
the number of their admirers. Every act of homage laid at 
our feet, robs them of a deference to which they had set up a 
claim. They expect to prosper by means of our reverses. 
And is a young man, who has rights to vindicate, and a reputa- 
tion to build up, likely to stand quietly and see his foundation 
carried away by piecemeal, and his well-earned laurels stolen 
to twine around an antagonist's temples ? He has become a 
party to the game where his standing is the stake, his oppo- 
nent deals dishonestly and is likely to prove the winner; will 
he steadily refuse all unfair measures, when they seem his only 
weapons for self-defence, for circumventing meanness, and when 
they promise him a triumph ? With a faith already dim, and 
an ideal of manliness already marred, will he at once spurn the 
bribe and turn his back on the temptation ? will he maintain 
an integrity which passes for simplicity, and listen to a con- 
science whose maxims are counted impracticable 7 Will be 
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hoTS'^Yast to the rocky Decalogue which a conventional and 
elastic Inorality has so generally displaced ? One may not say 
-what would be done ; but when there is one stern Abdiel, there 
are a host who endorse the reasoning of Belial or Mammon. 
To twist, to shuffle, to parley, to dodge, to deal doubly, to com- 
promise, and at length to yield squarely or turn a moral uum- 
merset, is sadly but truly enough a characteristic of public life. 
An open, honorable, straight forward, manly policy, which has 
nothing to conceal, is not the prevalent policy, nor that by 
means of which the temporary honors of life are chiefly secured. 
Duplicity and trick are seen to issue in many an advantage, 
for which honor and merit wait in vain under such an experi- 
ence. There is great danger that the patience of faith will be 
exhausted, the mandates of duty at last grow unwelcome, the 
famiiliar face of self-interest grow less hideous to the eye, and 
that at last, with a miserable attempt like Pilate's to throw off 
the blame upon circumstances, the barriers of principle will be 
thrown down, the conscience gagged, honor dismissed from the 
post of sentinel, and the capitulating man leap into the arena 
to contend for distinction under the plea that abstract right- 
eousness in such a sphere is only a leaden weight which pulls a 
man to the earth in every raco he runs. Henceforth, ^^fadlis 
descensus Averni" — the descent to perdition is easy. 

And it must be remembered that the public is no very easy 
master to serve. The popular feeling and will often vacillate 
and change like the weathervano in March. The popular idol 
of to-day is often the popular foot-ball of to-morrow. The first 
clamor for crucifixion may overtake the vanishing echo of the 
hosanna. Athens surnamed Aristides the Just, and then flung 
him, in a spasm of passion, into exile. She poured hemlock 
down the throat of the same Socrates whose statues soon after- 
wards lined her streets and drew tears from every procession 
of her citizens. The pendulum of public feeling is likely to 
come at last to the true resting-place, but while it swings in the 
air, it may knock a regiment of friends and foes into contempt 
or oblivion without conscience or discrimination. The public 
is not always a grateful recipient nor a consistent employer. 
It may be setting up a pillory when we suppose it is building us 
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a palace. The crown it bears may have thorns within ic^r »d 
of gems without. It may passionately countermand the order 
one is hastening to execute. When we bring our best task 
and lay it finished at its feet, the reward of your faithfulness 
may be an impeachment of our wisdom. Few men of broad 
Tiews, and simple integrity, and eminent individuality and inde- 
pcndence, have held for long periods the sympathy of republi- 
can states. They have either been slowly roasted on the spit 
for their alleged stubbornness, or sacrificed in a paroxysm 
on the pretence that they were not the men for the hour. 
Popular idols are for the most part skilful tacticians, who can 
change their aspect like a kaleidoscope when the simple sab- 
stance is the same as ever. They are men skilled in physiog- 
nomy, who can read the public wish on its face, and are not 
prevented by any acknowledged obligations to conscience from 
meeting it. They must be politically weatherwise, accurate 
prognosticators of the next change in the wind, and have the 
sails all trimmed in time. Besides, the public will be quite as 
likely to think of the dignity it has conferred on its oflScials, as 
of the service they have rendered it. In a word, put the con- 
science into the public hands, and it is very likely to be return- 
ed somewhat the Worse for use^and wear; keep it as your own 
highest lawgiver, and you may get only maledictions and hisses 
for your fidelity in the execution of its statutes. Many a mar- 
tyred public servant has no cenotaph in the mausoleums of 
greatness, and waits yet for the time of canonization. Of all 
the host of public men who have nobly served the people, you 
could put all the names on a sheet of foolscap which were fra- 
grant to the public nostril while the owners lived. 

And having staked everything on the public favor; looking 
for reward in the public appreciation and sympathy, a popular 
frown comes to bo dreaded like an execution, and a loss of 
place tortures and stings almost beyond endurance. And de- 
siring popular approval so much, dreading its loss so severely; 
how great is the danger of subserviency ; surrounded by evil 
counsel and example, how natural is it to cater to the public 
caprice, and cringe to the public tribunal I How resistless 
seems a popular demand, how frightful a threat which the 
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^utffiQ of the masses murmurs; and what a soothing unguent 
to a wounded soul is the many-voiced acclaim 1 There is dan- 
ger that one will become a puppet, whose wires the populace 
are working, cheating himself all the while with the thought 
that he is a ruler because the movement of his sceptre keeps 
time to the peoples' genuflection. He is a ruler just as the 
weathervane is the king of the winds; for do they not blow 
always according to the pointing of its sovereign finger? 

Of public life in the retrospect, few words only need be said. 
In not all instances, perhaps, does anything like a calm, just, 
and faithful retrospect take place here. The wrestler some- 
times faints in the heat of the struggle ; the strained muscles 
finally relax while the gripe is fiercest. The fiery ambition 
triumphs over every other feeling even to the last hour, or the 
smart of defeat makes the nerves insensible to the last paraly- 
sis that steals over them. The torpor of conscience may hold 
on through all the solemn farewells to life ; and instead of the 
uplifted faith, whispering a sentence Of prayer to heaven, a 
cant phrase of demagogueism may tremble on the stiffening lip. 
But such cases aside, the review of public life is likely to occu- 
py the thought of the retired actor. Away from earthly tur- 
moil, the tongue of memory makes every tone distinct. The 
passions sleep, and the conscience reads off its verdicts with- 
out interruption. The beautiful ideas of youth are restored 
one by one, and stand side by side with the actual caricatures 
that serve to enhance their beauty. Principles reassert their 
authority ; mere expedients exhibit their deformities. Integrity 
is gloriously transfigured ; skilful shuffling appears at a great 
discount Character shines out a pure gem ; a name among 
men is a gorgeous bubble, quivering on the crest of a sea- 
wave. 

Party strife, costly as it has been, severe as has been the 
tax it laid upon time, and energy, and moral feeling, parts with 
all its majesty, and becomes little else than the index to frailty 
and the crater of passion. Long sought emoluments seem now 
tantalizers of hope in the prospect, and Nessus-shirts as they 
are taken. The earth shakes under the chains of office. Ill- 
gotten gains become cankered, and the rust thereof eats like 
24 
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fire. The duplicity once praised as skill drops its masi and 
stands out naked hypocrisy. Evasions have changed jo lies. 
Loyalty to party looks only like guilty vassalage to fear; and 
^hat were called self-denying labors, are now branded as worse 
than idleness. Life has been the playing of a game whose 
stakes were not worth the winning, instead of a heroic straggle 
against evil forces and an aspiration for the peace of God. 
Promising instruction, the lips have echoed only the public 
thought ; and starving souls waiting for living bread have re- 
ceived only the husks of profligacy. With great opportunities, 
there have been few high deeds ; being a recognized leader, 
society has been guided up to no loftier life. Longingly does 
the spirit turn back to the sunny childhood, when the eye 
was brilliant and the heart unstained ; when each morning sun 
struck new music from the chords of being, and every evening 
seemed to bring the brooding heavens close down to the won- 
dering soul ; for, since then, it has been a prodigal's life that 
has been filling up its story, and the Father's house gleams 
faintly in the misty distance. Bitter is the feeling of self- 
reproach with which the groaning soul revolves its confession 
— ^' I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight." 

Besides, treachery to principle and subserviency to public 
prejudice are likely, sooner or later, to purchase a merited con- 
tempt. Reverence for integrity still lingers in the heart of 
even a selfish and passionate populace. Men may employ a 
demagogue, but they do not honor him for his shameless deeds. 
The chief priests were willing enough to hire Judas ; but they 
loathed him for his treachery, and mocked at his tears which 
fell beside the silver that he dashed on to the pavement. And 
many a public man, who has turned and twisted, harangued or 
been silent, espoused a cause or betrayed it, nursed a principle 
and then stabbed it, at the bidding of the public, or under the 
impulse of his ambition, has found himself deserted by the 
crowd whose huzzas he has sought, and been left to sink into 
obscurity and the grave unconsoled by a single voice whose 
bland tone once lured him to treachery. We have no need to 
go back and read old tomes of history, or search the records 
of any distant people, in order to find illustrations of this. 
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Most of as have seen such jugglery ia life's high powers and 
prime near at home ; and we have seen, too, the eminent actors 
walking sadly onward, like Samson in his blindness and impo- 
tence, to their post of despair. What a mournful picture do 
they present as they lie scathed and helpless, with none to 
soothe, few to pity, and many to sneer ! Their comforters are 
not less miserable than those which sat before the afflicted He- 
brew patriarch, and they have no such fragrant memories to 
refresh them, and no such consciousness of rectitude, as makes 
even his wail majestic. Added to the abandonment of the men 
they have weakly served, they endure likewise the fierce disci- 
pline of that inward avenger, which has been at work forming 
a new strand for its lash of scorpions out of every abused 
privilege and slighted obligation. There are few more mourn- 
ful sights than such a hoary renegade, scourged in his dishonor 
down from his distincticms, his name cast out to rot, or bandied 
about as the symbol of moral profligacy ; and yet such men 
travel along before us to-day almost in battalions. And this 
suggests, in no small degree, the retrospect of public life. 

This account may seem very much like the language of a 
croaker, — like the sketching of a blear-eyed cynic, — ^like the 
spleen of a disappointed competitor, — or like the one-sided 
plea of the partisan. And yet it may be neither. It is not 
intended as a phillipic against the chivalric hopefulness of 
youth, nor as an inscription over the gateway of public life, of 
an import similar to that which spanned the vestibule of Dante's 
Inferno, 

" All hope abandon, ye who enter here." 

It is not denied that, in some sense, the view here presented may 
be appropriately termed an extreme one ; but it is not more so 
than many of the facts are. And it is surely fitting that the 
facts should be known. And there may be some advantage in 
learning them by ptevious information, as well as by passing 
experience. A tithe of the knowledge gathered up in a specific 
sphere, had it been possessed before we entered it, might have 
made our experience far more free from pain, and far more full 
of profit. It is well to know that dangers are to be met, and 
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what is their character, before we encounter them, and find 
them springing upon us from the very points where sympathetic 
faces seemed looking out on us with a smile. It is only said 
that public life is often, in fact, more like a strain in the pillo- 
ry than an exhilarating walk through the bowers of Eden. It 
is better that the ambition that leaps impatiently toward it 
should know something of the nature of its goal. 

Nor is public life necessary to the development of the high- 
est human qualities, to the gaining of true and large honor, nor 
to the best serrice in behalf of our race. Exalted station 
does not make greatness, nor always indicate it ; and the 
grandest heroism may be walking without ostentation in secla- 
sion. As Young says, 

*< Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps ; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales." 

He might have added that the pigmy appears a still more con- 
temptible dwarf, and the pyramid springs swelling toward 
heaven, more like a mountain, by virtue of their respective po- 
sitions. Noble souls can spare all adventitious trappings, as a 
real lion feels no need of shaking his mane and repeating his 
roar every time an observer comes near ; — it is a mental weak* 
ling that is fond of parading his titles, and the pompous would- 
be hero in the assemblage of beasts, proved to be simply a 
jackass. Great natures never look to position for dignity ; 
they rather carry sanctity into every sphere whither they be- 
take themselves. The cell in which heresy is bolted becomes 
a luminous temple where the ages go on pilgrimage, after John 
Bunyan has dreamed out his Allegory there : and the malefac- 
tor's cross is the everlasting symbol of all that is grandest in 
life, when once the Messiah bows his head upon it, making the 
earth's rocky heart quiver with the mighty hope he flings to it 
from heaven I 

There is surely something wrong in ouf philosophy or our 
spirit, or both, when it is set down that every clever boy must 
divorce himself from the spheres of honest industry and aspire 
to public functions, and that every girl possessing any marked 
originality and independence must become a blue stockiug, a 
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dispenser of calomel or homoeopathic pellets, a professional ex- 
aminer of gentlemen's skulls, or when it is demanded that she 
most protest, in false curls and rouge, against the servitude of 
wedlock, or boisterously declaim from the platform in behalf 
of female supremacy. No sphere of duty is unworthy of the 
best qualities and the highest culture, and they are able to re- 
ceive all the real dignity which any of us can safely spare. 
Enous^fa has been seen and done to show us how science and 
skill may make a field in the country more splendid than the 
laboratory of the chemist; and from the shop of the artisan, 
inventive genius may come forth incarnated in the mechanism 
that turns over a new leaf in the history of a nation's civiliza- 
tion. A teacher in the backwoods may be speaking high and 
quickening words to the multitudes that march over his grave ; 
and many a mother, who fills up the circle of her years in 
prayerful effort for her boy, may be planting the seeds of some 
public charity which turns the wail of ten thousand sufferers in- 
to singing. 

Scarcely anything is needed more than to have our common 
spheres of life the home of a nobler spirit, of a broader intelli- 
gence, and of more comprehensive aims, — the natural tarrying- 
place of all great qualities. There must stay, either from 
choice or necessity, the great mass of the people. The condi- 
tions of our life seem to render that inevitable. And what no- 
bler service can be performed than that of carrying among these 
great masses such a spirit of intelligence, of honor, of courage, 
of philanthropy and of hope, as will enable them to see how all 
that is noble in human life may walk with satisfaction along 
their own avenues, and dwell as a permanent and cheering 
presence within their own cottages ? To do that is to put a 
power into the very heart of life, and set up an example on 
high like the hill-built city ; and admirers and copyists will not 
be wanting. Men will look and learn, and be quickened. The 
agriculturalist will thus be taught to turn the furrow with rev- 
erence, and reap the sheaves with a solemn and joyous tread. 
Glowing thoughts will leap from the musing mind of the smith, 
AS sparks from beneath his hammer. The laborer will read 
the crystallized eloquence of the young world, and the methods 
24* 
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of Divine providence, on every layer of the rock he quarries. 
The sailor will tread the deck of his ship in the comprehension 
of the beneficent v^ork of commerce, and the city watchman 
slowly tread his midnight beat, marking meantime the stately 
march of the constellations, and comfort himself with thooghts 
of the One great sleepless eye under whose gaze no goilt finds 
concealment, and trusting innocence lies down amid perils and 
dreams sweetly of heaven. If it be a true ambition that is 
cherished, such achievements as these oi^ht to satisfy it; and 
here it may toil, freed in no small degree from the terrible 
ordeal through which pnblic life takes us. There is room here, 
too ; however other posts may be surrounded with competitors. 

But it has been said that public life will be still a want ; and 
that the actors in that sphere are to be called for in still great- 
er numbers. To enter a general protest, therefore, against ac- 
cepting or aspiring to such a post, were as unwise as fruitless. 
Thither men will, and in some sense, men must, go and stay. 
A position there may, hence, be justified ; nay, it may be sought 
in the truest spirit ; and not a little may be said in its commen- 
dation. These things may be pleaded in its behalf. 

Public life is a place for activity. There the tendency to 
slothfulness is likely to be overborne. Drones in the social 
hive may not long stay there. There the strongest forces of 
life are brought into play. Stagnation is at an end ; movement 
must ensue. Self-defence requires energy and skill. Impera- 
tive demands forbid indolence, and criticism stings the spirit 
into an intense enthusiasm. In the sweat of the face men eat 
their bread on these high places of the earth. And this activi- 
ty, thus created and kept alive, often becomes the condition of 
a development fiar higher than could have been expected in 
the absence of the stimulus which public life has applied. 

As a consequence, character matures there with great ra- 
pidity. Warmth and pressure hasten the hardening of clay 
and sand into rock, and the same causes, strongly operating in 
public life, make tendencies to crystallize rapidly into qualities. 
A patriot or a demagogue, a self-seeker or a philanthropist; 
each public man is likely soon to become. A cypher in the 
sum of moral life he will not long be ; but either a positive or 
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negatiTe quantity. The soul's formative processes are hasten* 
ed there by direct appliances, either hot-bed or healthful. 
Toward some definite point each being makes a daily move- 
ment. 

Besides, the virtue that is nurtured there is apt to be of 
the sterner and more reliable kind. When it offers a resist* 
ance to evil, it is like the resistance of the last Eddystone 
Lighthouse to the artillery of the ocean storm. The gold com* 
ing out of such a crucible is in little danger of tarnishing. 
That virtae can weary out the hunger of the wilderness, and 
then say to bribery, however ingeniously cloaked, " Qet the be- 
hind me, Satan.'' No ordinary dangers will appal a spirit that 
has made a pillow, like Daniel, of the lion's mane. No common 
flame will lay hold of the integrity which comes forth from the 
seyen times heated furnace, with no smell of fire on its gar- 
ments. The solitary oak learns to root itself in the side of the 
mountain as its defence from the fury of the tempest ; and so 
this well-tried heart clasps with its faith the everlasting foun- 
dation of righteousness for its security ; and what shall conquer 
and subdue it then ? 

Nor is this all theory. If the examples be rare, there are 
enough to prove the point. Rome had her Cato, Athens her 
Aristides, England her Hampden, Hungary her Kossuth, and 
America her Washington. And in our public life to-day, amid 
corruption never excelled, and perplexities the most harrassing ; 
beneath pressure the most severe, and in the face of flattery 
the most seductive, there are a few names which we shall not 
willingly let die ; a few lives whose rays shall condense into 
stars to light up the firmament of that better, that ideal, Amer- 
ica, which is yet to emerge from the chaos of the present, as 
Venus sprang in her beauty from the tossed and slimy sea; or 
as the jubilant earth arose from the waste of ages to catch the 
morning song of the spheres. 

To the question : — Should one cherish a desire for this public 
sphere ? we would answer thus : — If he can bear temptations, 
resist seductions, sustain pressure, keep an eye single to the 
welfare of his own spirit and the true prosperity of the public, 
in the face of flattery and ingratitude ; in a word, if he feel that 
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he could cbeerfolly remain away from the upper post, but takes 
the higher station in obedience to the clear dictate of Provi- 
dence, only intent on doing jnost nobly for his race and his 
God, then let him ascend as Moses climbed to the top of Ho- 
reb, that he may draw nearer to the great Lawgiver, and hand 
his statutes down to the people. There is brightness on that 
mount ; and the deep quietude of soul nurtured there will ena- 
ble one to bear in meekness and patience all the murmuring 
that comes up from below. He may lose the huzzas of the 
populace, but a gentle whisper of " Well done/' heard in the 
upper air, will compensate for the loss. There may be out- 
ward clamor, but there will be inward peace. The reward may 
be long in coming, but the soul will have learned to wait for it. 
Every principle maintained against invasion and compromise, 
will start up in the retrospect of such a life, and come forward 
as a comforter. And if the only alternative is to succumb or 
retire, no grander act could be put into a man's history than 
to gather up his robes carefully about him, and descend to the 
honor which had been driven from the eminence, repeating these 
memorable words of Burke, addressed to his constituency at the 
British election, and with which this essay shall close : — " And 
now gentlemen,'' he says,«^<on this serious day, when I come, as 
it were, to make up my account with you, let me take to myself 
some degree of honest pride on the nature of the charges that 
are against me. I do not here stand before you accused of ve- 
nality, or of neglect of duty. It is not said that, in the long 
period of my service, I have, in a single instance, sacrificed the 
slightest of your interests to my ambition, or to my fortune. It 
is not alleged that, to gratify any anger or revenge of my own, 
or of my party, I have had a share in wronging or oppressing 
any description of men, or any one man in any description. 
No I the charges against me are all of one kind, — that I have 
pushed the principles of general justice and benevolence too 
far, farther than a cautious policy would warrant, and farther 
than the opinions of many would go along with me. Gentlemen, 
in every accident which may happen through life, — in pain, in 
sorrow, in depression and distress — ^I will call to mind this ac- 
cusation and be comforted." 
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Since the outbreak of the slaveholders' rebellion, everything 
showing the nature of Southern society is invested with pecul- 
iar interest. If the great rebellion shall be so overruled by 
Divine Providence as virtually to overthrow slavery, we shall 
have another instance in which cannons prove to be great civil- 
izers, another instance in which He who ruleth in heaven and in 
earth permits horrid war, in some sense to prepare the way for 
the gospel of peace. Our whole South-land, from which the 
guilty cause of the present rebellion has for several years ex- 
cluded the preaching of the full gospel, may thus be opened 
again, like Madagascar, for the missionary of the cross. When 
that happy day comes, as come it must, there will be before 
the church a mission field of vast proportions, and one that 
can present to every Christian of this nation tlie most impera- 
tiTe claims for pecuniary outlay and self-sacrificing zeal. The 
condition of both whites and blacks after this desolating war, 
and; especially in the changes of society to which the war must 
inevitably lead, will demand a great amount of philanthropic 
and missionary labor. The church will need to remember the 
▼ast proportions of the war, in order duly to apprehend the 
proportions of her own work rendered necessary by the war 
and its cause. In that great work our denomination must un- 
dertake her full share. 

If Hutchins had lived two or three years longer, who can im- 
agine, much less describe, the feelings with which he would have 
read of Burnside's capture of Newbem and Washington. In the 
former place he preached to crowded and tearfal audiences. 
In the region round about it, he sounded out the gospel. 
His comings and goings made him familiar with the ground so re- 
cently stained by the blood of battle. Had he been with the 
expedition that captured Washington, he would have passed on 
his right and left, as he sailed up the Pamlico river, the scenes 
of some of his most successful labors. He would have remem- 

* Manuscript Journal of Rev. Elias Hutchins. 
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bered the times that eager listeners came to snatch up his 
words. He would have remembered some of the most intense- 
ly interesting baptismal scenes his eyes ever beheld. Had he 
been a chaplain in the army of Burnside, he might now and 
then have recognized among the rebel prisoners some of his 
old converts in a plight that would have suggested to him the 
propriety of claiming the whole glory of their conyersion. 

'< The Freewill Baptists of North Carolina, it is supposed/' 
says Hutchins, " were originally descendants from the General 
Baptists in England, and their history can be traced back to 
about 1762. In about 1764, two Baptist preachers from New 
Jersey succeeded in proselyting the most of the churches in 
North Carolina to the peculiarities of Calvinism. A mere 
handful, however, with two or three preachers, retained their 
former free-will sentiments, and endeavored to maintain their 
ground, although they had to encounter severe opposition. 
Their discouragements were very numerous, and, for many 
years, their prospects were truly of a gloomy character. For 
nearly sixty years, they stood by themselves, and gained but 
little ground. But, after passing through various conflicts for 
the space of time just mentioned, they providentially heard of 
the Freewill Baptists of the North, with whom they commenced 
a correspondence in 1825. Since that time, much of their op- 
position and many of their discouragements have subsided — 
very interesting revivals have taken place among them." 

Of the few preachers who remained faithful, despite the 
great defection, Elder Parker seems to have been decidedly 
the ablest and most abundant in labors. The organization of 
several of the churches is ascribed to him. Elder William Ful- 
ker seems to have been his contemporary. Fulker died after 
a long pastorate in one of the oldest churches in 1779, a year 
before Randall became pastor of our first church at New Dur- 
ham. After him the next prominent preacher was Wilhani 
Winfield, till the conversion of James Roach in 1792. Upon 
Roach fell the mantle of Parker. SuflBce it to say that these 
men and their cdlaborers maintained the cause till prosperity 
came as above intimated. In the years from about 1830 to 
1840, and perhaps longer, the Freewill Baptists had quite over- 
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taken in prosperity the Calvinistic BaptistSi their boastful and 
arrogant opposers, not to say persecutors. 

Hntchins visited those charches in the autumn of 1829; and 
itinerated among them about eight months ; and, again, in the 
autumn of 1832, making a stay of about seven months. He 
witnessed great prosperity among them. Within the last few 
years they have been twice distracted and divided. First, the 
defection of preachers and churches to Campbellism was con- 
siderable. Next, in 1853, after nearly a full recovery of their 
former strength and number, the discussion about Masonic and 
other secret societies, divided them into two nearly equal rival 
conferences, each, of course, claiming to be the original. These 
churches never succeeded in establishing any periodical or 
weekly publication. Owing to the anti-slavery discussion, they 
dropped the Morning Star, which for a season seemed to infuse 
new life into them. The old acquaintances of Hutchins, who 
corresponded with him nearly to the day of his death, often 
implored him to send them from the North preachers of " the 
right kind," by which they meant pro-slavery men. 

The correspondence between the Freewill Baptists of the 
North and South, was terminated by the action of our General 
Conference in 1839. In 1819, the first time we find their sta- 
tistics, they had a dozen churches, numbering, in the aggregate, 
512 members. In 1829, when Hutchins first visited them, 
there were 26 churches and a membership of 1232, having so 
increased since 1825, from 19 churches and 730 members. In 
1834, there were 46 churches and 2788 members. In 1837, 
the number of churches remained the same, but the membership 
was reduced to 2113. From our last accounts from them we 
judge each of " the original " conferences numbers more than 
the undivided conferences did in 1847. 

We will here mention that there is another association, or 
rather, as they call it. Conference of Freewill Baptists in cor- 
respondence with those of North Carolina, but located in South 
Carolina. These churches were dismissed from the North 
Carolina Conference in 1831, for the purpose of forming the 
new one. In 1 849, twenty years after Hutchins visited that 
region, the South Carolina Conference had, as we shall soon 
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notice, 9 churches and a membership of 305. At first all these 
churches in the Carolinas were, like the General Baptists 
of England, close communionists. But in later years they 
have, we have no doubt, become fully free communionists, for 
we find in the minutes of a conference, several years ago, they 
voted to lay aside the restriction for one year, and even a year 
or two before Hutchins visited them, they had passed at one 
Conference the following resolution : 

^^ Resolved, That the liberty of conscience in communion 
shall be granted ; that is, if any that are in good standing 
amongst the different denominations shall make application, 
they may be admitted to eat and drink with us." 

In the State of Alabama, Pickens County, an association of 
General, or Freewill Baptists, was formed about 1850. It was 
making some progress as late as 1 856, and had then left off 
the '^ General'' part of its name. Their articles of faith are 
thoroughly free-will and free-communion. Ellis Gore, the 
preacher who is evidently the leader of this movement, in bis 
circular letter shows by his remarks that he has thought to the 
bottom of the communion question. "The spirit [logical 
basis] of close communion," says he, " is the spirit of Popery. 
Popery makes the Roman Catholic church the only gospel 
church on earth ; close communionists make their church the 
only gospel church on earth. Popery makes its rules of doc- 
trines and usages the infallible guide to which all must conform ; 
close communionism does the same. Close communionism is 
illiberal and exclusive in its tendency, and we think it high 
time that every obstacle to the efficient combination of the 
entire energies of the whole church of Christ should be remov- 
ed. We are one body and one bread in Christ ; children of 
the same spiritual Father; and may the fire of God's love be 
kindled and continue to burn in our hearts until it shall con- 
sume and utterly destroy every barrier which separates his 
children — until the ' watchmen shall see -eye to eye, and lift up 
their voices together.' " 

In 1856 Hutchins had a letter from Ellis Gore, which is now 
in our possession. In this letter, which has more force than 
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elegance, he replies to the reqoest for information concerning 
Freewill Baptists of the Sonth, by mentioning an association in 
sympathy with his sentiments in Tnscaloosa county, Alabama. 

We now propose to give a few pages of the journal, in some 
instances word for word; in others we shall be obliged to pass 
more rapidly in our own words. In most eases we shall be 
obliged, also, for want of space, to omit his interesting reflec^ 
tions suggested by the sceties and events around him. 

"Tuesday, 6th, [October, 1829,] I went to Boston, and Pri- 
day, 9th, sailed for North Carolina, but on account of a head 
wind, returned to the harbor. Monday, 12th, we again put to 
sea, and, the wind being favorable, arrived at Ocrecoke Bar, 
N. C, Sunday morning, Oct. 18th. 

" Soon after we came to anchor, a nnmber of sailors came 
on board, who, with the pilots and our own crew, amounted to 
about twenty souls. After praying with them [as he had from 
time to time with the sailors, by permission of the Captain dur- 
ing the voyage,] I gave them the parting hand, when some of 
them were quite moved, and, siezing my hand with both theirs, 
seemed to feel much interest in my welfare.'' 

Any one at all acquainted with Hutchins, would expect it of 
him, to attach the warm-hearted sailors to himself even during 
so short a voyage. It does not surprise us to find that he is a 
preacher and a Christian at sea as much as on land. The life 
and example of Hutchins are a severe rebuke to many, both 
laymen and preachers, who may be seen in our day at sea. In 
his short stay at Portsmouth, mentioned in the next extract, 
the reader will see how interested he always was, even among 
strangers, to be about the Master's business. After the parting 
above described, he thus continues the narrative : 

" I was then set ashore at Portsmouth and introduced to a 
family of Methodists, with whom I tarried five days, and was 
treated with the greatest kindness. During my stay, I attend-* 
ed [conducted] four meetings [besides] one funeral." 

<< Friday morning, 23d, I sailed from Portsmouth and landed 

at Newbern, about dark, where I was joyfully received by the 

brethren. Saturday, Lord's day, Monday and Tuesday, I held 

meetings in the place, and bad much pleasure and freedom in 

25 
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preaching to the large congregations that attended on the word } 
bat I learned with sorrow that there were serioas difficulties 
existing in the charch." 

'< Wednesday, 28th, I went to Eld. Jesse Heath's. Having 
held a correspondence with him for nearly two years, and hav- 
ing long anticipated the pleasure of a personal interview, oar 
meeting was peculiarly interesting and productive of much mu- 
tual consolation. ♦ * * # 

'< Saturday, 31st, the Quarterly Meeting commenced, in the 
meeting house at Core Creek, Craven Co. I attended at that 
time, but found religion at a rather low ebb ; but I had the 
pleasure of forming an acquaintance with the brethren there." 

" Thursday, Nov. 5th, [1829,] the Annual Conference com- 
menced at Bay River meeting house, a few miles below New- 
bern. * ♦ * Great union prevailed through the different 
sessions of the Conference ; the business was amicably done ; 
the preaching was evangelical and powerful, and its salutary 
influences were felt by many in the course of the meeting. It 
was at that time very sickly at Bay River, and I was informed 
that three or four men who were able to attend the Con- 
ference died in the space of a few days. 1 how seldom 
preachers realize, when addressing their congregations, the un- 
certainty of life, and how careful they should be to address 
their hearers in reference to eternity and under a sense of the * 
vast importance of faithfully warning the wicked to turn ere it 
be forever too late." 

His first visit to the interior be thus describes : 

" The week after the conference I rode in company with 
Elder Heath and the two [Christian] preachers from the West, 
about sixty mfles back into the country, where we attended 
several meetings. On week days, we met from two hundred to 
three hundred people, and on the Sabbath nearly one thousand. 
They generally heard with much interest; many were deeply 
affected, and some rejoiced under the word ; some were receiv- 
ed as candidates for baptism, who (with others) submitted to 
that ordinance soon after. We were together on this tour 
about one week ; were favored with much freedom in preaching 
the word ; were kindly received and well entertained by our 
friends; and, with them, enjoyed much Divine consolation." 

Among other instances of the eagerness of the people to lis- 
ten to preaching, is the following in his next note : 
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'< Monday, 16th; [Nov.] after taking an affectionate leave of 
the brethren who accompanied me, I went home with a brother 
Hood, of Lenoir Co., with the intention of taking a little rest 
and doing some writing ; but, by the time it waa dark, his 
honse was full of people to whom I gladly delivered a discourse 
instead of resting myself. Some came four miles to visit me 
that evening. The next night, though there was no appointment 
for meeting, the house was again filled, and another sermon was 
preached." 

This can* but remind the reader of that occasion in our Sav- 
iour's earthly pilgrimage, when he said to his disciples, " Come 
ye yourselves apart, and rest awhile." But the anxious people 
found the place of the Saviour's retreat, and he preached to 
them all the day long, and in the evening fed them with mirac- 
ulous bread. Though he was mourning over the recent death 
of John the Baptist, and though his weary frame needed rest, 
yet he would not send the people, hungry for his word, away 
empty. Hutchins had the spirit of his Master, and though he 
could not take the needed rest, because it was his meat and 
drink to do the will of Him that sent him, yet we find his health 
improving. In the next sentence he says : 

" I now began to hope my visit to the South would be made 
a blessing to many and a means of improving my health. The 
harvest is great, the laborers few, and much help needed. I 
had meetings almost every day, and had I been able to preach 
three times where I did but once, I should of necessity have 
had to deny many who earnestly requested meetings. The 
cause of Christ lay near my heart, and I viewed no sacrifice 
that I could make, too dear for its promotion. I felt not to 
ask for the riches, the honors, or the pleasures of this vain 
world ; neither, for long life ; but I could sincerely say, ' 0, let 
mc see the benevolent religion of Jesus extending its influence 
far and wide, counteracting the baneful efiects of sin, and sweet- 
ly inclining the hearts of ungrateful, rebellious sinners to turn 
to God. Then let me leave this world in peace, my eyes 
having seen the salvation of the Lord I" 

We need not here pause to remark how fully this prayer 
was granted unto Hutchins, and how each, with a heart like 
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his, can enter into like inheritance. Nor need we stay to say 
to many a sickly preacher, if he coald have such a vacation as 
this which Hutchins enjoyed, that of giving the heavenly bread 
to the hungry crowds, his health would improve much faster 
than it ever did by ordinary vacations. 

We find that, between the 16 th of November and 5th of 
December, he had attended '' meetings in various parts of Cra- 
ven and Lenoir counties," and he adds that "generally I had 
much satisfaction in preaching to the large and attentive con- 
gregations that came out to hear the word." On the 6th of 
December he was preaching to a large and solemn congrega* 
tion in the meeting house at Luzon Swamp ; in the evening at 
another place he was preaching a funeral sermon ; the next 
day, Sabbath, he was " preaching with unusual freedom to a 
large and attentive congregation at Wheat Swamp, Lenoir Co. 
In the evening he preached to another congregation. Monday 
he was on his way with Bro. Hood to South Carolina, preach- 
ing, of course, as he went. Of his meeting Monday evening, he 
says, " I met a well-behaved congregation in a place mostly 
destitute of preaching." ♦ * * « The next day I fulfilled 
an appointment at Indian Spring, Wayne county. This was an 
interesting time. The saints were made to rejoice and sinners 
to feel their need of Christ, several of whom were baptized 
soon after." 

On Saturday, 12th, he reached Mount Elon, Darlington Dis- 
trict, South Carolina. Bjere, in company with a Calvinistic 
Baptist preacher, he held '' a two days' meeting." << The word 
was feelingly dispensed. Christian friendship prevailed, sinners 
were affectionately invited to seek the Lord, and many, to ap- 
pearance, were almost persuaded to be Christians ; but, alas, I 
fear that the most were not altogether persuaded.^' 

The following Wednesday, the 16th of December, he arrived 
at '' Elder Redding Moore's, Marion District," and was kindly 
received. Mr. Moore had moved several years before from 
North Carolina ; he had for thirteen years been the sole preach- 
er of free salvation in that vicinity ; he had suffered much for 
the cause ; at length two other preachers had been raised up 
to strengthen his hands, and he was greatly encouraged at the 
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time Hutchins visited him. The church of which he was pas- 
tor nQmbered some fifty, bat was thirty miles away. Hutchias, 
tlioagh he held several meetings with Mr. Moore in his neigh- 
borhood, did not visit his church — ^meetings ''generally inter- 
esting, and some signs of revival." 

We have already seen that there is a Conference now in 
tlat region. Darlington and Marion districts lie on the rail- 
road which leads from Wilmington, North Carolina, to Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. Of course there were no railroads there 
at that time. Hutchins performed all these journeys on horse- 
back. This, we believe, was his only visit to South Carolina, 
and lasted but a few days, for on Monday, the 21st, he set out 
to return to Lenoir county, in North Carolina, at which he ar- 
rived on Christmas, in the evening, and was the next day at 
the Quarterly Meeting at Bethel, which is near the Luzen 
Swamp church. Here we must pass over a very interesting 
personal incident which is stated at some length in the journal : 

<' The Quarterly Meeting was attended with much solemnity 
and with obvious manifestations of the Divine presence. The 
neighborhood of Bethel was formerly filled with dissipation of 
almost every description ; consequently, with the most, relig- 
ion was mentioned only as a subject of ridicule. But a late 
revival had produced a great change in the morals of the place. 
The obscene songs of the drunken and lascivious had given 
place to the sweet music of Zion ; prayer had taken the place 
of swearing and lying ; the Sabbath, formerly a day of drinking 
and gambling, of fighting and horse-racing, was religiously ob- 
served ; and the salutary influences of pure religion were too 
obvious to be denied by Its most inveterate enemies." 

But we must pass over the ground more rapidly. The next 
Saturday and Sabbath, the first of the new year, he was at a 
Quarterly Meeting at Luzen Swamp. Two youths were baptiz- 
ed, increasing the joy of the occasion. Tuesday night he 
preached at Kingston, the capital of the county, to a very few 
hearers, yet constituting the largest audience for religious pur- 
poses, in that place, for a long time. The circus, however, was 
largely attended, and even professors of religion, by their pres- 

25* 
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ence, encoaraged the worthless men and low women thit con- 
stituted the circus company. 

" Wednesday, 6th, [Jan., 1830,] I met a large congregation at 
Sandhill Chapel. Jnst as the meeting coinmenced,aman under 
the influence of liquor and rage approached the house, raTing 
and swearing in an awful manner, and poaring abuse on all 
around him. Some were frightened and others irritated at his 
conduct; for awhile the meeting was broken up. But, in a 
short time, he was led off and the congregation took seats, after 
which we had a solemn and peaceable waiting before the Lord. 
With due deference to the feelings of the drunken man's 
friends, I took occasion from the circumstance to caution my 
hearers against the intemperate use of ardent spirits, and 
against associating with those addicted to that practice." 

This last sentence indicates, perhaps, that Hutchins had not 
yet taken the ground of total abstinence. It is much like the 
language of the English pulpit to-day, a generation later. The 
next Saturday (9th) he meets troubles, in another form, aris- 
ing from the intemperate use of liquor. It is at a Quarterly 
Meeting at Grimsley meeting house in Green county. 

<^ The first day was a time of much trial and grief, owing to 
several cases of late intoxication among the members of the 
church 1 The next day a large concourse of people attended ; 
— careless professers were solemnly warned to bear a daily 
cross, and shun evil practices ; the mourners in Zion were com- 
forted ; and sinners were entreated to seek the Lord, and pre- 
pare for a dying hour." 

A few days later, he gives us another glimpse of society in 
the South, at least as he found it at Little Greek, in the same 
•county : 

<< Religion was at a low ebb ; the morals of the place were 
much corrupted by a store and a set of unprincipled characters 
who visit it, near the M. H. [meeting house.] People of re- 
spectability were often disturbed in their devotions by the al- 
most continual passing in and out of these pests of society, 
who are frequently found at the grog-shop. Often at the close 
of worship, the friends of good order were grieved or disgusted 
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at the Bccnes about the store; after having listened to the soand 
of the gospel, their ears were frequently salated with the profane 
oaths and ' the filthy conversation' of tiplers and rakes ; and, 
what was still toorse, report said, (and there was too mnch 
ground to believe it,) that some professors would disgrace 
theoftselves and dishonor the cause of religion by uniting with 
those shameless mortals and spending hours in drinking and 
carousing with them. Intemperance was quite commoU; and 
its baneful influences were too often extended to some of the 
members of the church. I endeavored to clear religion of the 
scandal brought upon it by its professed friends, solemnly 
warning them to give up their pretensions to religion; or ' cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.' " 

** Saturday and Sabbath * * the congregation was large, 
[at Q. M.] and for that place generally well-behaved. But, I 
had to expose the conduct of a few toell-dreaaed, ill-behaved 
young men at the water side." 

After a short visit to Newbem and Stony Creek, he returned 
to this stronghold of drunkenness, and renewed his exertions 
for its reformation. At the Quarterly Meeting just mentioned, 
the keepers of the store, the headquarters of vice, had attempt- 
ed to hire an impenitent colored man to present himself as a 
candidate to the church; but he, ''having more good breeding'* 
than the liquor sellers, *^ refused to be guilty of such disgraceful 
conduct I" Now that Hutchins made remarks which stung 
some of the guilty company of drinkers, and his persuasive 
preaching was beginning to win others, they put forward one 
of their own number as a candidate for baptism. He was rc« 
fused. At the close of the meeting he " went to his own com* 
pany" and '' set up a laugh at their unsuccessful attempt to 
deceive us." This visit, despite all these hinderances, proved 
to be '* an awakening time," and " a visible change was seen 
in the countenance, and conduct of a large majority of the 
immense auditory that attended the meeting." 

''Feb. 3d, I attended a meeting at Bro. Anderson's on Piney 
Creek. This place was formerly noted for fiddling and danc- 
ingy drinking, Ac. But the fiddler was convinced ' of the error 
of his ways,' laid aside his violin and began to seek the Lord. 
A. revival commenced ; the worship of God took the place of 
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those scenes of mirth and revelry ; a church was gathered ; t&e 
fiddler soon began to blow the gospel's silver tramp, and lead 
his fellow men to the refined pleasures of religion. 0, that 
every fiddler would conduct in such a manner and assist in 
gathering the people to the glorious Shiloh ; for surely their 
present admirers will have no use for them on their dying 
beds." 

Having now given what may serve as a specimen of the joar- 
nal, we must content ourself with giving, without following 
the order of time further, some of the incidents attending the 
labors of Hutchins in several of the counties he visited. The 
counties in which he preached most, with their respective cap- 
itals, it may be well to mention at this point: Craven county, 
capital, Newbern; Beaufort, Washington; Lenoir, Kingston; 
Green, Snowhill ; and Pitt, Greenville. 

CRAVEN COUNTY. 

Craven county, whose capital has recentlji come into posses- 
sion of the Union forces, has an area of about a thousand square 
miles. In 1850 its population was nearly fifteen thousand, 
over one-third of whom were slaves. Newbern itself contains 
just about one-third of the entire population of the county. It 
is at the confluence of Trent and the Neuse rivers, thirty miles 
from the mouth of the latter. Its communication with the 
ocean is through Ocrecoke inlet. Its commerce was, previous 
to this war, for a Southern place, quite respectable. 

We have already noticed the first visit of Hutchins to this 
town, and the trials in which he found the church. He had left 
the place with good prospects of a revival. Upon the 20th of 
January, 1830, he was there again. The good prospects had 
disappeared. He mourned over the disunion, stubbornness, in- 
ordinate ambition and other unholy conduct of church members. 
At a later time, he visited the church when small pox prevailed 
in Newbern, but he did not fear that so much as he did that 
disease with which the church was infected. His spirit was 
evidently quite depressed. 

The time of rejoicing, however, came at length. The dark 
clouds passed away. The meeting house was too small to con- 
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tain the audiences that assembled to hear him. Of a meeting 
in May, he says, '< The power of the Lord was present to heal ; 
on Lord^s day. morning Elder Pipkin led eight followers of the 
Lamb into the water in obedience to His command. The 
hearts of Christians seemed ' knit together in love,* and it ap- 
peared that peace and harmony were abont to be restored to 
this confused and tried church." 

His eyes had now seen tokens from the Lord; and the time 
to take the parting hand had come. He preached a farewell 
sermon. ^' A scene more solemn and deeply affecting fqr such 
an occasion/' says the preacher, " I never before witnessed." 
But he witnessed similar scenes soon after at several places as 
be went to them' to take leave of his friends. '' My sensations," 
he remarks, " were of such a nature that it would be in vain 
for me to attempt a description of them ; many around me 
wept aloud, and signs of sorrow and grief were visible on al- 
most every countenance." It recalled Luke's description of a 
parting scene. '' They all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should see his face no more." 

Core Creek, Stony Branch, Spring Creek, Little Swift Creek, 
Bay River, Goose Creek, and Post Oak, are among the other 
places visited in this county. It was probable at Core Creak 
that Hutchins met Jesse Heath, bis correspondent for many 
years, and some of whose letters are in our possession. Here, 
too, he first attended a Quarterly Meeting, which is so different 
from ours that we must explain in a few words. 

It is the custom among those churches to hold each four busi- 
ness meetings a year, that is, one quarterly. One of these is 
called the Yearly Meeting, and the others Quarterly Meetings. 
These terms, therefore, do not, as among ua, refer to the action 
of associated churches. These meetings are occasions of im- 
portance in the individual church. Then the roll is called, and 
each member answers to his or her name ; each member must 
^e present, or afterwards assign a reasonable excuse ; the 
church difficulties are adjusted in open meeting, a proceed- 
ing which attracts crowds of curious spectators ; the Lord's 
supper and feet washing are observed, usually in the evening. 
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It is then '^ a door is opened into the church/' that is, an op- 
portunity is given for candidates to present themselves for 
membership. The candidates arise and walk to a place near 
the pulpit, the men taking their position on the one side, and 
the women on the other. The minister sajs, as he calls the 
candidates by name, one after another, '<Is there any objection 
to this person ?" Many of the church respond, " No objection T* 
After the candidate relates experience, the minister, taking 
him by the hand, says, ''Brother, I give you the right hand of 
fellowship, and receive you as a member of the Baptist church, 
hoping the Lord will bless and save you for his name's sake." 

Bay River is the name of a church which seemed to be the 
central point around which others above named are situated. It 
is either at a place now called Milton, or Milton Park, on the 
maps, or near it, north-east from Newbern. Here it was that oar 
brother first met with the North Carolina Freewill Baptists iu 
Annual Conference, or, as we would say. Yearly Meeting. It 
was a few days after his first arrival in the South, and, by their 
request, he preached the opening discourse, from the very 
words, we believe, which Mr. Goadby used as his text on a 
like occasion at our General Conference in 1847. ''Then tid- 
ings of these things came unto the ears of the church which was 
in Jerusalem ; and they sent forth Barnabas, that he should go 
as far as Antioch : who, when he came and had seen the grace 
of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord." The Conference 
gave him a very cordial reception, appointing him to preach on 
the Sabbath, voting him money from the general funds, and re- 
questing him to address a circular letter to the churches, to be 
published with the minutes. On the Sabbath his text was, " Is 
there no balm in Gilead 7" &g. The published minutes say, 
" A large congregation attended, and the word of salvation was 
dispensed with zeal and faithfulness, and, we trust a blessing 
will ensue." 

Hutchins preached in this region the following spring witb 
considerable success. He mentions something like forty bap- 
tisms. " This was a glorious time to many souls," says he in 
speaking of one of his visits ; " Zion began to enlarge her bor* 
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ders, — to lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Elder Pipkin baptized eight happy converts, which had a solemn 
effect on the minds of the unconverted, and revived the droop- 
ing spirits of the almost discouraged saints/' At a meeting at 
another place, a day or two before this occasion, he mentions 
that the service was disturbed by a drunken man, who was 
soon after indicted for the offence. At Little Swift River was 
his last meeting in this region, of which we find the following 
note : << I was enabled to speak with a good degree of freedom. 
♦ * ♦ Here, likewise. I bade many of my friends adieu ; 
and, the nest day, I was with my horse carried over the Neuse 
river on a raft, two miles above Newbern." 

BEAUFORT COUNTY. 

The several churches in this county were quite separated 
from the rest in the State. They were very destitute of 
preachers, and heartily welcomed our diligent and laborious 
evangelist, whose labors here met with signal success. Pungo 
river church seemed to be the central and chief church; with it 
Pantego, Beaver Dam, Beaver Creek, North Creek and others, 
were in intimate association. They had suffered much together 
for the cause of free salvation. Hutchins became warmly 
attached to this people. " I was cordially received," says he, 
"by my brethren and friends generally, (for my Master's sake, 
I trust,) but in no place more so than in Beaufort county, and 
especially at Pungo river. His meetings among this people 
were sometimes so large that their meeting houses would with 
difficulty contain the women alone. Not less than twenty would 
sometimes come forward for prayer at the close of a meeting. 
At Shilob, forty came forward on one occasion. Baptismal 
scenes were frequent. On one baptismal occasion he officiated 
himself, baptizing eight candidates. But usually Elder Henry 
Smith administered the ordinance. '' This was a time," to give 
an example in the words of the journal, " that will long be re- 
membered by many in that place. On Lord's day, Eld. Smith 
baptized twenty persons, and among this number was his old- 
est daughter. The candidates were of different ages, from 
nearly eighty years down to about eighteen. On the shore 
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they joined bands and inarched into the riTer, led by brother 
Smith. After reaching a suitable depth, they all stood still 
and the administrator commenced baptizing on the right band 
— went on, to the left. They then turned about and marched 
back to the shore. Three were baptized a few minutes after- 
ward. The scene was solemn and impressive, well calculated 
to animate the Christian and fill the minds of dear sinners with 
awCf as much of the Divine presence was felt on the occasion. 
The large congregation that witnessed the performance, evinc- 
ed, by a commendable decorum, great respect for this too much 
neglected ordinance." 

The mode here described, of " marching into the water," 
hand in hand, is usual in that country, when the place of bap- 
tism is favorable to it. The labors of our brother in this re- 
gion were attended usually by solemn congregations, but, as 
in other places, they were sometimes disturbed by drunkenness. 

During the time of his labors in Beaufort county, he made a 
visit to Martin county on the north. In like manner from 
Graven county he made excursions southward to Jones county, 
preaching at Trenton, the capital, and one or two other places. 
Among the places where he preached in Beaufort county, we 
must make particular mention of Bath, a few miles below Wash- 
ington. Through both of these places he was probably accus- 
tomed to pass in his journeys from Pun^o River to Pitt and 
Green counties, but makes mention of them only in connection 
with his second tour to North Carolina. In Bath he found the 
highest kind of Episcopalians, but no encouragements in his 
spiritual labors. We give here another extract from the jour- 
nal: 

<< Bath is pleasantly situated on a navigable creek, not far 
from the mouth of Pamlico river. It is said that it was the resi- 
dence of one of the colonial or provincial governors. It con- 
tains but few houses, and is a place of but little business. 
Some say that there is a curse on the place for the abuse which 
the celebrated Whitefield received there on one of his tours 
through this country. The Episcopalian meeting house was 
shut against him, and he was otherwise disrespectfully treated; 
and, when he departed, he shook off the dust of his feet against 
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them. And it is a saying that neither religion or business has 
since prospered on these accounts. 

" Some years since, a negro was burnt here for killing his 
master; this being formerly the awful punishment for that crime 
in the Southern States. I was informed that a forked post 
was set in the ground with the prongs upward. In these 
forks, the negro was set, his feet reaching nearly to the ground, 
where they were bound. A chain was put around his body, 
and likewise around the forks, in such a manner as to confine 
him between them. Dry and combustible materials were put 
around him, among which, and especially near the criminal, 
were large quantities of pitch-wood shavings. When the time 
of execution arrived, the sheriff with tears approached the awful 
pile, to which he applied the fatal torch, and, instantly, the ne- 
gro was enveloped in the devouring element. With an awful 
exertion, he gave two hideous screeches, the flames at the same 
time issuing from his mouth nearly half a yard ; then all was 
still, while his body was consumed." 

Take the following glimpse of Washington, to which Burn- 
side, as we read this morning, has sent an ofiScer to enlist a 
regiment of loyal troops : 

" I passed through the town of Washington, a large village 
on the Pamlico river. In an old field near this village, a pit, 
about twenty feet in length and six or eight in depth and width, 
was found in the night the preceding October [1832] ; from it, 
some persons, supposed to be negroes, ran as it was approach- 
ed. This circumstance for a short time considerably alarmed 
the inhabitants of the place, as it was thought by some that it 
was dug by the run-away negroes, and others concerned with 
them, as a place of deposit for weapons intended to be used in 
killing the whites. However, nothing serious followed. But 
fear is among the many evils of slavery." 

We shall not have space in this article for further notice of 
his observations about slavery. Here is another view of 
Washington in relation to another evil that greatly afSjcts the 
South : 

" During Monday, it being the day before Christmas, [1832] 
I saw in Washington, on the way to and from it, some fifty or a 

26 
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hQDdrcd horse-carts from differeDt parts of the country ; and of 
all that I saw on that day, there was not one without a jug, or 
some other vessel for carrying liquor, each cart having from 
one to six jugs, either full of ardent spirits, or to be filled for 
Christmas. So indispensably necessary for that day was this 
diabolical article in that part of the country, that those who 
could not themselves go for it sent by their neighbors. ♦ * ♦ 
North Carolina is the worst place I ever saw for the use of 
ardent spirits among respectable people. It is generally pre* 
seated two or three times a day, and all are urged to drink. 
With many religious peolpe there, the first thing in the morning 
is prayer ; the next, one or two drams ; and the third, break- 
fast. 0, when will this curse become unfashionable and dis- 
graceful, and be laid aside as foolish and sinful 1" 

Hutchins had now, if not before, reached the doctrine of to- 
tal abstinence. 

'< It is surprising to me," he continues, " that on Christmasr 
more than any other day, in the Southern States and many oth- 
er places, spirits must be plentifully used. Was Christ a 
drunkard, a glutton, a rioter, or a warrior, that the day kept in 
remembrance of his birth should be kept by drinking, firing, 
swearing, fighting, gambling, horse-racing, fiddling, dancing, and 
the commission of crimes which modesty blushes to name ? 
Let a heathen come into almost any part of Christendom on 
that day, and he would think it a day set apart for the service 
of the devil." 

The next day after this Christmas, be went to preach the 
funeral sermon for a slave woman of his friend, the Bev. Jesse 
Heath. On that occasion, had Hutchins been like many North- 
ern and Southern Doctors of Divinity, he would have proved, in 
effect, that Christ was a slaveholder, and then railed against 
infidels for not adoring him. 

Not more than a day or two later, he went to Post Oak, in 
Craven county, to which we refer for the purpose of having 
here the statement of Hutchins in reference to an evil till late- 
ly peculiar to the slave States alone ; 

" Many in the place were given to drink, and among them 
some professors of religion. Saturday, I observed that several 
ladies went out during preaching, for the purpose of ' rttbbing 
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8naff.' This is a practice [snaff-rubbing] that prevails among 
all classes of ladies at the South, whether high or low, rich or 
poor, black or white, bond or free, old or young. They take a 
piece of twig three or four inches long, chew one end of it to a 
brush, which they dip into a box of snuff, then put it into their 
mouths and rub their teeth. * * Before I commenced preach- 
ing on Sabbath morning, I told the people that when I saw 
ladies going out of meeting unnecessarily, I was inclined to 
think ^at they had something in their snuff-boxes that they 
loved more than they did the gospel. This hint had the desir- 
ed effect; and th'ere was but little going out to use the box that 
day." 

QRBEN GOUNTT. 

This lies directly west of Beaufort county. Grimsley meet- 
ing house, Harts, Little Greek, and Hookerton are the places 
of principal mention in this county. Of two of them we have 
already spoken. Hutchins enjoyed considerable success in 
this county which he yisited, like most others, three or four 
times. Here he speaks of large numbers of inquirers, and in- 
teresting baptisms; as well as of some discouragements. 

PITT couNrr 

— ^Is still west of Green, and shared considerably in the labors 
of our evangelist, who twice visited the churches at Green 
Swamp and other places. He did not remain to see so much 
of the fruit of the labor in this county, as in Beaufort, Craven, 
Green and Lenoir. Yet some fruit he saw, and in after days 
he heard of more. 

LENOIR COUNTY. 

In this county, which lies west of Craven, he preached much 
more than in any other named or to be named. Repeatedly he 
preached at Luzen Swamp, Wheat Swamp, Bethel, Kingston, 
Sand Hill Chapel, and less frequently at Woodenton and other 
places.* At Kingston, so unpromising at first, by reason of 

* Hutchins spelled Kingston Kiruton. Ftobably this indicates the 
pronunciation of the name by the inhabitants. A similar remark is 
here in place concerning Luzen Swamp, as the correct spelling is 
probably ZratMan. 
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the circus, he at length had large aadieDces, among whom were 
Universalists, who admitted his candor while he dealt severely 
with their doctrine. In the other places the joy of the reaper 
often lightened the toil of the sower. 

We have already seen that this was the first county he visit- 
ed in the interior. Here we find him the following June, on 
the fifth day of which he remarks : 

" Completed twenty-nine years of my unprofitable life — ^bade 
my dear brother Heath, brother Bond and several others fare- 
well — was quite low in health — went to Hookerton and preach- 
ed to nearly three hundred people." " Lord's day, 6th, Elder 
Braxton baptized eight persons at Wheat Swamp, after which I 
preached to nearly one thousand people. Here I left roost of 
my acquaintances in North Carolina. 0, how hard to part with 
kind and affectionate friends — many friends in tears — my heart 
full of sorrow. * * ♦ Our minds were alive to sensations im- 
possible to describe, and a profusion of tears attested the reluc- 
tance with which we took the parting hand. I had a journey of 
over 600 miles to perform on horseback, in a low state of 
health and in the heat of summer. I raised my heart to God, 
committed myself to his protection, and mentally implored the 
light of his countenance, and the aid of his Spirit to attend me 
on my lonesome way." 

He had preached at nearly fifty places, not to mention nu- 
merous funeral sermons, during the last eight months ; at most 
of them repeatedly, and not unfrequently holding two and three 
days' meetings ; these places widely dispersed throughout sev- 
en or eight large counties ; his conversations in private were 
often more exhausting than his public labors ; his health most 
of the time feeble ; his labors, peculiarly blessed nearly all the 
time, afforded no rest, and, yet he unaffectedly writes down at 
the close of this period of wonderful activity and usefulness, 
" My unprofitable life." We may well call to mind the sig- 
nificant language of the Bible, '' If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and sinner appear 1" 

Hutchins had now set his face northward. Passing through 
Wake county, in which is the capital of the State, he had reach- 
ed the residence of Elder Fonville, in Orange county. Fon- 
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Tille received him with open arms. Here the two days' meet- 
ing, previouslj appointed by letter, was attended, with little 
apparent results. The wife of Fonville, however, was baptized 
by the evangelist, who, after resting a week in that " hilly 
country," parsaed his journey. The next Sabbath {^une 27] 
he preached at << a brother Davis' tavern in Wythe county in 
Virginia." The next three days, he travelled *^in company 
with the President of the college at Columbia, Tennessee." 
July Ist, in the evening, he preached at Tazwell, in that State. 
Pursuing his journey, he passed through Cumberland Gap, and 
spent the following Saturday and Sabbath in a " meeting with 
the United Baptists, near Barbourville, Knox Co., Kentucky." 

"Thursday, July 8th, [1830] I crossed the Ohio river at 
Fredericksburg, Kentucky, and was soon among my dear friends, 
in Indiana, by whom I was kindly received, having been absent 
from them nearly two years." 

He resumed his labors among the churches in Indiana and 
Ohio. He did not, however, forget his friends in North Caro- 
lina. His labors and successes had now become a part of the 
history of the Freewill Baptist cause in that State. Their an- 
nual Conference held its session that autamn at Orimsley meet- 
ing house. Green county. Hutchins, though absent in body, 
was present by a letter, which the Conference ordered to be 
published with its minutes. In this letter, after a mention of 
the kindness he had received among the churches, he enters up- 
on a historical sketch, encouraging them to renewed exertion, 
as already, by God's blessing, they had so wonderfully prosper- 
ed the last five years. From the time of the great defection, 
they had gained, in sixty years, a membership of only 800. 
^ But O, my brethren," said he, '< what has God done for you 
in the course of five years 1" They then numbered 1900. 

But their Northern friend was too faithful to them not to 
Sliest improvements, especially in the practice of temperance. 

<< Permit me, with a due sense of my unworthiness," said he, 
" to point out some evils which have done much barm, and from 
which I pray God ever to keep us. In some places, it is often 
the case that professors are at sales, elections, courts, shows, 
stores, Ac, with little or no business to call them there ; and 
26* 
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some, on week days, have left the house of God to loiter About 
places where little else was to be seen but wickedness and 
revelry. At such places always may be found, those who are 
not friendly to religion, and who delight in drawing its pro- 
fessors into a snare. Some, by such characters, have been pre- 
vailed upon to drink, a little at first ; this created a desire for 
more ; and, being now less able to resist their inclination to 
drink, may have become intoxicated. Their conduct has brought 
shame and remorse on their own minds, grief and anguish of 
soul on their brethren and friends, and a reproach on the cause 
of God. 

" So much evil has resulted from the practice of drinking be- 
fore going to meeting and after returning from it, that the 
church at Pungo river, as well as many respectable individuals 
in that part of the country have laid it aside ; the bottle is now no 
longer seen among the things with which friends are entertain- 
ed. I should rejoice that this laudable effort to suppress in- 
temperance was well seconded by the other churches . compos- 
ing your Conference ; and I do hope that an example so well 
worthy of imitation, will be copied by all the friends of morality 
and religion.'' 

Two years later, we find in the minutes of one of the Con- 
ferences into which the one was divided at the session just no- 
ticed, that two motions were made by Rev. Jesse Heath touch- 
ing the subject Hutchins had pressed upon the attention of his 
friends. The first was, '' that no brother should keep a grog 
or tippling shop, under the penalty of excommunication ;" and, 
the second, " that no member shall treat with ardent spirits, 
for any candidate for a post of profit." They were both refer- 
red to '' the General Committee," and that, so far as the minutes 
show, was the last of them. 

This was a few days before Hutchins arrived in North Caro- 
lina on his second tour. He was, however, at the session of 
the other Conference, held at Luzon Swamp, Nov. 8, 1832. 
Among the proceedings of this session, it will interest some 
to read the following : 

<< On motion, Elders Jesse Heath and E. Hutchins were ap- 
pointed to publish a history of our connection in this and the 
adjoining States. 
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" Agreed, that we recommend the brethren of our connection 
to patronize the Morning Star, published by the Freewill Bap- 
tists at the North." 

'' Voted, that ten dollars, out of the general fund, be given to 
Elder E. Hatchins. 

" Lord's day, Nov. 12, Elder R. McNab introduced the ser- 
vices and preached on Mark 15 : 34. Elder E. Hutchins follow- 
ed, from Dent. 32 : 1, 2; and, with gratitude to God, we can 
say that the close of this day's meeting was solemn and very 
interesting. The congregation was mostly in a flood of tears ; 
saints rejoiced, sinners mourned and cried for mercy, while 
large numbers of people crowded around the stage and united 
in singing, and, in shaking the friendly parting hand. 

"Bro. Hutchins gave an invitation to mourners, and it was 
thought about fifty came forward, and desired the prayers of 
the people of God. As many were desirous, and the prospect 
very encouraging, another meeting was appointed for the next 
day. * * ♦ In the close of this meeting, [next day after 
a sermon by Hutchins,] a door was opened for the reception of 
members, when six happy converts came forward and were joy- 
fully received." 

A few months more, and it will be thirty years since that 

meeting. It is stated in the minutes that 3500 people were 

present. The shaking of hands during singing, is a common 

practice, as the journal notices, in that country. The preachers 

sometimes came down from the pulpit to participate in it. It 

is often mentioned in the journal, that the weeping was general 

and profuse under preaching. How dear must a man of such 

unaffected and devout emotions as was Hutchins have been to 

such a people I It is no wonder they offered him houses and 

lands and slaves, if he would make his home with them. In 

this tour his wife was with him, and she was received with an 

interest not inferior to that shown evervwhere to him. Proba- 

bly slavery alone prevented them from spending their days in 

that inviting land. 

Hutchins, in his second tour, went over nearly all his former 
fields of labor. He also extended his acquaintance into new 
fields, in Sampson and Duplin counties, in which, as in his old 
fields, he met with great encouragement in his ministry to souls. 
Everywhere the people parted with him with reluctance and in 
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tears. Bat evils that he could not core, nor even be permited 
to try to cure, he would not voluntarily endure. He ^ned 
from a laud so congenial to his health, and a people, in many 
things, so dear to his heart, to visit them no more. On the 
24th of May, 1832, he sailed from Newborn. 

It is remarked in " The History of the Freewill Baptists for 
half a Century," that not only churches, but Quarterly Meetings 
and Yearly Meetings have sprung up along the track which 
John Colby pursued in his unaccountable missionary journey to 
Ohio. The opinion is intimated that the Divine Spirit in send- 
ing forth the missionary foreshadowed those manifestations of 
grace, from which those churches sprung into life. There are 
persons who believe that the impulse which sent John Brown 
forth, almost single handed, to capture the great State of Vir- 
ginia and release her bondmen, was designed to foreshadow 
the events now transpiring by Divine permission on " the sacred 
soil." When another generation has passed, perhaps the his- 
torian may have the data for a similar remark concerning these 
wonderful missionary tours of Elias Hutchins. It may be then 
that flourishing Freewill Baptist churches, untainted by slavery, 
may be numerous in those counties so often traversed by this 
laborious evangelist, under an impulse as peculiar as that ex- 
perienced by Colby. 

In the coming day of freedom, we trust our denomination 
may at least watch for the providential openings in North Car- 
olina. We believe that State furnishes us the best prospects 
of a glorious field of extension, far beyond what Kentucky or 
any other part of the South promises. Slavery only hindereth 
for a season. It may be, its work of division is about complet- 
ed. The separation of 1839 may be superseded by a holy and 
perpetual union. Let us be ready for our part. Let ns wait 
in hope. 
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Art. IV.— human CULTURE. 

By cnUnre we understand, the state of being cultivated or 
improved. It is the state or condition produced by the devel- 
opment of resources or powers, already possessed. The earth 
must receive a proper course of treatment in order to repay 
the husbandman for his labor. He may cultivate the plant 
with the closest assiduity and care, but unless the soil has been 
rightly prepared, his labor will be in vain. The idea of culture, 
then, is the idea of expansion, or development of what already 
exists. It creates no new principles, but makes those whiclf 
are created more efficient. It makes the earth more fruitful. 
So the culture of men creates no new natural powers, but it 
develops and strengthens those which are possessed, calling 
out and unfolding capacities which were hardly known to exist, 
making them strong, vigorous, symmetrical and efficient, to ac- 
complish their design. 

Human culture, or the culture of man, is the greatest work of 

life. Every man is bound to make all of himself that he can — 

to develop his own powers, and contribute to the improvement 

of others, to the utmost of hft opportunity. He is not to plod 

on contented with being what he happens to be, and doing 

what he happens to do, — a sort of chance being, dependent on 

some freak of nature or fortune to make him distinguished, or 

even to give him ordinary reputation. He has entrusted to 

him natural powers, which may be drawn out and expanded so 

as to astound the world. Especially every young man should 

feel that he is to be what he makes himself — a wise man or a 

fool — a good man or a knave. Fate or fortune will not do half 

as much for him as he can do for himself. He is to choose his 

own destiny, and work it out. By a thorough culture of all 

his powers, he will become all that he is capable of, and realize 

bis fondest expectations. 

Culture, in its broadest sense, may be applied to everything 
that has in itself susceptibilities of development, growth, or 
improvement. It may be divided, for convenience, into materi- 
al and human. What we will call material culture, for want of 
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a better word, has refereDce to material resoarces. The 
cnltnralist takes into consideration the nature of the so?!, and 
the best modes of treating it; and endeavors to introduce sach 
appliances as will develop its resoarces to the best advantage, 
and thereby secure the most profitable harvest. Bj the rich- 
ness and productiveness of his farm, he shows the benefit of his 
course. 

So the mechanic has to do with principles which are not sta- 
tionary, but progressive. They are capable of indefinite expan> 
eion. They have not been understood and employed to the 
utmost extent of their utility. Some new development of 
%kill teaches him that there is more yet to be learned — ^that 
the art and science of his profession is susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

The merchant finds at the foundation of his business materi- 
al points to be understood, which demand the most critical 
attention. <' The tricks of the trade," and the elements of suc- 
cess, are not intuitively apprehended, or instinctively practiced. 
He has something to do to cultivate that true philosophy upon 
which the honorable and successful prosecution of his business 
depends. He who, like Lawrence, adopts those principles of 
trade which are unerring and efficient in their operation, will 
find the philosophy no less indispensable than the practice. 
Both combined are the sine qua non to success. 

In the learned professions the demand is no less urgent and 
imperative. The science is no less erudite and indispensable. 
There is no limit to investigation. Who ever finds out all about 
physics, law, or theology ? In either case, there is no danger 
of developing all the resources. It is an impossibility I The 
most thoroughly posted are mere novices. God is past finding 
out, either in his character or his works. 

Human culture consists in the general and personal educa- 
tion of man. In either case we have a theme sufficiently fruit- 
ful for an essay, and one that will naturally draw around itself 
enough of interest and unction. for the profitable entertainment 
of any reader, but whether the brief cursory manner in which 
both now must be treated will secure this end, remains for the 
•equel to prove. 
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General culture has reference to society, of which all are 
members, and iu regard to which all have a responsibility. We 
are to have a pure and enlightened civilization, elevated intel- 
lectual acquisition, accompanied with deep-toned moral senti- 
ment, and refinement of taste and manners. Society is what 
we make it, in its intellectual and moral aspects. What the 
people are, such is society. Every one contributes his propor- 
tion to the great whole ; and he is truly a benefactor of bis 
race, who, in doing this, makes his fellow men better. If He 
who causes a spire of grass to grow where none grew before, 
is a benefactor, how much more is he worthy of the appellation 
who cultivates a new and laudable idea or principle, in the bos- 
om of an immortal being. The young are to be educated — >to 
secure a thorough culture, which will enable them to take a 
high and honorable position among men. He who encourages 
this, and contributes to its accomplishment, not only does the 
individoal a real benefit, but every other person who may come 
in contact with him. The production of one element of great- 
ness in his mind will set in operation a train of causes whose 
benign influence will never cease to be felt ; for one genuine 
element will be sure to beget its likeness, and so on in an in- 
definite series. True greatness consists not in riches, honors, 
or the accumulation of knowledge, but in force of character- 
in power of thought, of moral principle, and of execution. Some 
men seek to be great and popular in a wrong way, who show 
their utter destitution of true greatnesii, by a contemptible 
pride, which makes them ashamed of their own family, friends, 
or associates, simply because they are poor, live in modest 
houses, wear ordinary cloth, and do not belong to the aristoc- 
racy. There are such hangers-on in every society, who, in at- 
tempting to ape their betters, forfeit the respect of their equals, 
ftnd secure only the disgust of their superiors. They are like 
the jackdaw who chanced to find some peacock's feathers in the 
street, stuck them into his own tail, and went strutting about 
with peacocks. He was soon divested of his borrowed plume, 
ftad was ever after despised not only by peacocks, but by all 
respectable jackdaws. Or they are like the donkey who put 
on the lion's skin, and created quite a sensation among men 
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and herds, bat. when he undertook to roar, and expoad his 
trne character, he was nothing but a poor despised 9iB after 
all. He only is really great who is independent, and acts him- 
self — who has force of thought and discrimination to perceive 
the right, and an invincible purpose to choose it, and pursue it, 
at all hazards, — ^who is able to resist temptation, to eadare tri- 
al, scorn and neglect, and to prosecute the path of doty with 
nnflinching trust in God. This is just what right culture does 
for man. Education moulds him. 

" *Tis education fomu the common mind.'* 

Here is more philosophy than poetry. The cultivation or 
development bf the mental powers makes the mind what it is; 
and this culture is far more valuable than a mere store of knowl- 
edge ; because it is the development of inherent powers which 
are always available. 

This is the great object of cultivation — not to lay up knowl- 
edge in the mind, as you would store corn in a granary for fu- 
ture use, but to discipline the mind, to inure it to thought so as 
to qualify it to act in any emergency— *to grasp great themes — • 
themes profound and intricate, and be at home in their analysis 
and synthesis. It is not to import foreign substances as gemSj 
gold, and precious stones, but it is to bring out the natural re- 
sources possessed, and make them a capital which will prove 
abundant in its exports of priceless jewels. 

To this end, we are to avail ourselves of parental instmc- 
tion, of common schools, of our academies, colleges, and semi- 
naries of learning, of our sanctuary and Sabbath school instruc- 
tions, and of the reciprocity of personal, social influence and 
companionship. The asperities of our nature are worn o£f hj 
contact of mind with mind. Thus we become the educators of 
each other, whether we will or not. We necessarily modify 
the character of our associates, either for the better or the 
worse ; and they in turn do the same for us. The means are 
ample by which the man may be trained for usefulness here and 
happiness hereafter. But notwithstanding this, multitudes 
grow up in ignorance and immorality; showing that there is 
something wrong somewhere. Every one should take the 
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question home to himself, and inquire seriously whether he is 
doing bis whole duty to his race, in the age in which he lives. 
Is he doing anything more than simply to fritter away the pro- 
tuberances of an associate nature, with which he is necessarily 
brought into contact — the mere sand or brick-dust of society — 
the unlucky scavinger who reluctantly and unwittingly clears 
away the rubbish and filth of life ? 

The parent sustains to the child something more than an 
accidental relation. He has intrusted to him an immortal soul 
to be trained for God and his church. He must instruct him 
as if he alone was responsible. He must call to his assistance 
the accessible facilities around him. He cannot neglect them 
without deserving censure. Contact with the world without 
care is contamination, but with it, it affords a useful discipline. 
The world, as you are aware, is composed not only of par* 
cnts and children, but of men and women, thrown together in 
various relations, which open fields of obligation and usefulness. 
We are associated in religious, literary, social, and business re- 
lations, where mind constantly comes in contact with mind, and 
receives its impress, for weal or woe. Is this merely fortui- 
tous ? Is it not rather designed to be guided by all that dis^ 
cretion with which one would intentionally exert an influence 
over another for his highest interests ? Can you walk hand in 
hand with a companion, and have no responsibility in regard 
to his character or course of life 7 Can you see him in danger^ 
and give him no warning, and yet be clear ? If you saw the 
pitfall laid for him, and saw him walk directly into it, and you 
made no attempt to save him, you would at least be accessory 
to the crime. If you led him into it, you would be guilty of 
the crime. How many of us are implicated in some such way ? 
We have a great work to do for the world — to elevate and im- 
prove our fellow-men, intellectually, socially and religiously; 
and from the nature of the case, we cannot fold our arms and 
look on with indifierence, or shut ourselves up in the narrow 
prison-house of self, and bo blameless. This general culture 
must be regarded. * 

What we mean by personal culture in distinction from the 
above, is self-culture. On this every other kind depends. 
27 
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Haa is the cultivator of the earth— of philosophy— of the arts 
and sciences — of his fellow men — made so relatively and nec- 
essarily ; and the wisdom exhibited in the work, depends on 
his own culture. His talents and endowments will be brought 
into requisition everywhere ; so that it is of the utmost impor* 
tanco that he look after his own resources, and make the most 
of them. This is a work which no other one vnll or can do 
for him. He may avail himself of the assistance of others, but 
he must superintend the operations ; nay, he must not be a 
mere superintendent of the work, he must put on the apron and 
take the trowel, or carry the hod himself — ^he must perform 
the drudgery himself. There is no royal road or privileged way 
of access to learning. 

Personal culture might be treated as the culture of the head, 
the heart, and the hand. The thinking, knowing, reasoning 
power is placed uppermost, that it may take cc^izance of 
facts, know what is to be done, and thus we be qualified to 
do it. Some place the heart first, as if feeling, or impulse was 
to be the guide of life. But from the nature of the case, it is 
impossible for the heart to act first. It may, in some instances, 
be coexistent in its action, but not prior. The head must be 
antecedent in nature. It is impossible to love what we know 
nothing about. We must first know the object, and apprehend 
the qualities of loveliness in it, and then we can love it. For 
example, we must know God, Christ, truth, before the heart 
can be rightly affected by them ; and when we know and feel, 
then we are prepared to act, not impulsively, but intelligently, 
reasonably, conscientiously. Until a man knows the law, thQ 
distinction between good and evil, and duty, his heart will never 
lead him to love and practice the good. ^ If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them." This implies that without 
a knowledge of these things, they could not do them — much 
less be happy in thetr performance. Knowledge is everywhere 
in the Bible the prerequisite to duty. Truth is revealed^ 
known, loved, practiced ; and nowhere are the love and prac- 
tice required, without the knowledge. Hence we are com- 
manded to love a God known, and not an unknovm God. 

Then the head is to be cultivated thoroughly, and keep sentry 
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o\rer the whole man. Bat the heart is not to be forgotten. It 
lias its work, and it demands preparation. Though it is depen- 
dent on the head, yet a great head without a corresponding 
beart, is monstrous. Man was made to feel, to sympathize, to 
love, not blindly, but intelligently, and he is to so discipline his 
affections as to suppress and control the base passions, and 
^ve free scope to those sentiments which are the glory and 
bliss of humanity. 

Knowledge and feeling are not all ; there is an executive force 
to be recognized and cultivated. We must not only know and 
feel, but do. " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might." This work of the hand to be performed requires 
skilly assiduity, and perseverance. The farmer, mechanic— the 
laborer of every kind, is aware of the necessity of manual dis- 
cipline, ill order to the successful execution of his task. The 
soft hand, unaccustomed to toil, would soon fail, but the hand 
is a mere instrument, the force that employs it is in the mind, 
and also needs culture, of which we will speak by and by. 

But permit ns to speak of self-culture under a different ar- 
rangement, considering it physically and mentally. Physical 
cnlture has reference to the training of the physical powers, in 
distinction from the mental. Upon this depend health and bod- 
ily efficiency. The laws of physiology and hygiene cannot be 
disregarded with impunity. The course necessary to the full 
and harmonious development of our organic nature, so as to 
promote the strength, health, and utility of every physical organ, 
should be understood by all. Multitudes die, or become inva- 
lids, just for the want of a little instruction on these points. 
Shall a man study carefully the nature of his soil, and the best 
modes of treating it, the improvement of his stock, the philoso- 
phy of his business, and know nothing of the structure of his 
own body, so curious, minute, and delicate, that the slight 
infringement of its laws, often imperils the man ; and an intelli- 
gent view of his own construction would often save him from 
the most deplorable consequences. Besides, anatomy and 
physiology are among the most interesting subjects of human 
research. 
In our investigation we might commence with the spinal col- 
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umn, the grand pillar of the frame work, surmounted Hl^<^ 
skall, cODtaining the brains, the continnance of which pro- 
tected in the flexible tabe of the spine. At the lower pt of 
this pillar we find the basket of the hips, which suppott the 
Tiscera, and to which the bones of the lower extremitieii* are ar- 
ticulated by the ball and socket joints. Near the upper part of 
this colamn the ribs are thrown off so as to form the cavity of 
the chest, which contains the heart and lungs. The anterior 
extremities of the ribs are connected to the sternum or breast 
bone by a cartilaginous substance, so that the lungs may expand 
and contract in respiration. At the upper posterior part of 
these ribs, the scapulae, or shoulder blades, are bound by mos- 
cles to which the arms are articulated by the ball and socket 
joints, giving them a rotary motion. The contrivance of the 
fore-arm, combining two motions, the adaptation of the hands 
and feet to their respective oflSces — ^in short, the design every- 
where apparent in the body, teaches us how each is to be used 
— ^the modum disdpliniB to be resorted to. 

This frame-work is clothed with flesh, having the muscleS; 
arteries, veins, nerves, &c., adjusted, so as to secure individaal 
functions, without infringing upon each other, protect the most 
vital, and preserve the harmony, utility, and symmetry of the 
whole. If we survey the body as a whole, we are struck witb 
the dignity of its position, the complicity of its parts, and the 
functions of each. Every part is full of interest. The stomaci 
takes dead organic material, after it has passed through the 
machinery of mastication, and converts it into chyle, which goes 
through (through) the lacteals into the veins, and through the 
veins into the heart, whence it is thrown into the lungs, and re- 
ceives the vitalizing influence of respiration,' to be drawn back, 
and then forced through the arteries to the extremities, to deposit 
particles of nourishment just where, and of just such quality, as 
the waste demands. It then returns to the heart and lungs, to 
recruit and go again on its mission of supply. It does not de- 
posit bone in the eye, or muscle in the bone. It does not dis- 
pose of itself indiscriminately. Nature knows how to make its 
own election — to husband and apportion its resources, giving 
to each its meat in due season. 
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The lens of the eye is adjasted to the retina with mathemati- 
cal accuracy ; the ear has the same nice philosophic precision ; 
and the machinery of speech is no less perfect in its arrange- 
ment, yet the functions of body are sasceptible of modification 
or improvement. The power of the eye, ear, or vocal organs 
may be greatly increased, the muscles strengthened, and the 
nerves of sensation and motion made to play a higher part in 
the sphere of human attainments. If any function is not exer- 
cised, it fails and sinks into inactivity and uselessness. Neg- 
lect to walk, to speak, or to exercise any other specific function, 
and the organ will be enervated, if not lost. Our physical na- 
ture imperatively demands discipline. It must hav« it, or it 
cannot be strong and healthy, — able to perform its part in the 
<' wear and tear" of life. It will become puny — ^it will sicken 
and die of doing nothing, which is one of the most fatal of dis- 
eases. 

Wc now come to the great field of self-culture — the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, or mental culture. It is for the sake of the 
mind, that the body is to be preserved and developed, the earth, 
business, and philosophy to be cultivated. We take care of 
the house, for the sake of the tenant. TV hen the tenant leaves, 
the house goes rapidly to decay. Our work, then, is with the 
mind. In discussing this matter, we consider the mind a unity, 
undivided. It acts as a wholef whether it thinks or feels. But 
we find distinct classes of acts, which philosophers have refer- 
red to different departments or faculties of the mind. For con- 
venience it may be well to classify, though the mind, it is to be 
remembered, always operates as a whole. Philosophers for- 
merly made the faculties to consist of the intellect, and the 
affections, and then, of the intellect, affections and toilL For our 
convenience, we shall speak of the intellect, or the power of 
knowledge, the conscience, or the power of moral discrimination, 
the sensibility, or the power of feeling, and the will, or the pow- 
er of choice. We consider conscience just as distinct from the 
intellect, and ultimate, as the will is distinct from the affections. 
The nnderstanding apprehends the facts, and the conscience 
decided their moral quality. The first takes cognizance of what 
is, the latter teaches us whether it is right or wrong. This can 
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no more come withiD the limits of thai, than color can c< 
within the scope of the ear. These all demand their respeci 
discipline. 

1. Let us first consider intellectual culture. The inteliet 
distinguishes us from the brutes, and assimilates us to that Jleing 
who knows all things. It is naturally in a crude, uncultivated 
state, and each one is to develop it according to his pleasure 
and opportunity. This development is more from within than 
from without. The power of thinking, reasoning, knowing, is 
susceptible of indefinite expansion ; the improvement of which 
is styled education. The man with a well cultivated intellect, 
however much he may have neglected the other faculties, is 
considered, in common parlance, an educated man. But the 
other faculties are not to be neglected, or sacrificed to the ia- 
tellect. Acquired talent, divorced from moral principle, is 
more of a curse than a blessing ; yet, in connection with the 
discipline of the other faculties, it is of preeminent consideration. 
It is a power by no means to be ignored, despised, or disrc* 
garded, but it is designed to bring out clearly and emphatically 
force of thought, and consequent action, in the mental economy. 

This department of the mind is not the mere store-house of 
thought, to be filled with information — a mere library of choice 
and rare productions, but a self-acting and augmenting power, 
which may be rendered capable of absorbing concentration, 
close scrutiny, logical synthesis and analysis, and apt compari- 
son and generalization. To do these things successfully, and 
at will, requires that the intellect bo inured to thought and dis- 
cipline, and ready to grapple with any subject on which it is 
called to act. This intellectual act^en, obtained by cultiva- 
tion, enabled Newton, from a simple fact which had always ex- 
isted since apples grew, to arrive at the true doctrine of gravi- 
tation. Thus a comprehensive mind does not stop with facts 
which he has learned from history or experience, but he deduc- 
es from th^m grand general principles, which serve as a guide 
to future action. He is thus qualified, from given causes, to 
predict specific results, and vice versa. He will take a great 
truth, and examine its elements one by one, or he will combine 
Ae elements and give the truth. . Thus intellectual culture ex- 
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a man of enlarged and comprehensive thought — a man 
knows how to think. 
The question now is, how this end is to be gained ? How 
cJ does the man learn to think ? I answer in a word, by thinking. 
Every one has within capacities susceptible of growth. These 
are to be developed and strengthened just as you would strength* 
en the muscle, the eye, or the touch, by exercising theni within 
certain limits. The blind will deliberately read with the ends 
of his fingers, when we could hardly distinguish a letter. The 
eye of the artist takes in proportion, and light and shade, with 
nice discrimination. He perceives beauty and merit which a 
novice would fail to apprehend. By using any given muscle, 
we augment its volume and power. So the mind is augmented 
in any particular direction in proportion to its exercise. The 
more one thinks, the better qualified he is to think. 

In order that he may become a proficient, he must first have 
a strong desire for knowledge, which he doubtless will have if 
he considers how it may expand, eleAite and refine, and become 
the source of innumerable pleasures'^how it may exalt him 
above material objects and sensual enjoyments. Secondly, t^ 
must be sought. It must be the result of his free, deliberate 
choice. He must decide that he will secure it at any lawful sac* 
rifice. Opportunities, teachers, libraries, money, and every 
other external means, cannot make a scholar. But an earnest 
will without them can create means — a resolute purpose will 
succeed, surmounting obstacles, turning them to its own ac- 
count, and making its necessities contribute to its progress. 
Thirdly, the end is to be gained — the appliances used, until the 
object is found. The desire and efibrt are to be realized in the 
fruition, which is the legitimate result of his own toil. <' Quis- 
Jttc su(B fortuncB faber" is emphatically true in regard to intel- 
lectual culture. By unmitigated labor, by close, severe, and 
persevering application, he becomes the architect of his own 
I fortune. He becomes just what he makes himself; else how 
shall we account for the various results from the same family, 
school, and privileges ? Difierence of innate powers will not 
explain it. The genius often dwindles or sinks into oblivion, 
while the '' mere plodder'' rises to eminent and honorable dis* 
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tinction. What makes the difference ? Evidentlj we must r^ 
fer it to themselves. One applies himself,. the other does not^. 
Here is the secret : One trusts he shall be borne along by go- 
ins and the force of circumstances, the other courts application, 
dives into the mazes of difficulty, and thinks, and thinks, until 
there is a clearness of perception, on the most erudite and in- 
tricate themes, and obtains the " vigorous power of profound 
and searching investigation." Thus, by the dint of research, h« 
may 

^' Pluck bright honors from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And drag up drowned honor by the locks.'' 

Such are the achievements of study-— of thought, which com* 
mences with the first elements, expands, and acquires streogtb 
by its own exercise, until it obtains the calibre of a broad, lib- 
eral, comprehensive, intellectual culture. (Sic itur ad asira.) 
2. We will direct your attention to the culture of conscience* 
We have already said that we consider this faculty as an origi- 
nal, ultimate principle. The Qiind, when acting in this direc- 
tion, presents a distinct class of phenomena. Reason informs 
us what is, dwelling upon facts considered as true or false; con- 
science, what ought to be, deciding whether the facts are right 
or wrong— good or evil. It has to do with guilt, doty, obliga- 
tion ; and is found everywhere existing in the human mind, 
more or less obscured, and perverted, it may be, by ignorance, 
superstition, and prejudice. This moral sense is not the moral 
law, or the author of it, but it looks to it, revealing it and de- 
manding obedience to it, because it has the right and antboritj 
to govern us. Its decisions are imperative. It will be obey- 
ed, or guilt and consequent retribution will be the result. It 
is paramount to the written law. " These, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves, which show the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness." As 
the eye does not create light, but simply apprehends it, so con- 
science interprets the moral law, which is prior to itself. This 
eye of the mind may become dim or perverted. Indeed tw 
clearness of its perceptions and correctness of its impression?; 
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depend on its cultivation. We find in existence as great a 
arietj of conscience, as of intellect, or will, from the con- 

ience of the Hindoo mother, who casts her infant to the croc- 
{odiies, or immolates herself to Jugernath, to that of the most 
enlightened and consistent Christian. Saul of Tarsus, though 
we presume honestly, thought that he ought to persecute the 
church, but afterwards when his conscience received a higher 
culture, he pursued a very different course in conformity to the 
same conscience, enlightened. Paul's original conscience had 
been perverted by false training, just like many consciences of 
the present day, which need correcting, and illuminating in or- 
der to become tender and accurate in their monitions. Let 
this faculty be exercised in accordance with the moral law, and 
faithfully cultivated, and like the other principles of our nature, 
it will develop its inherent power, and display to us a safe and 
valuable monitor and guide. But it must be tenderly and obe- 
diently regarded. If it is erroneous, weak, or seared, exercise 
it intelligently, and follow its dictates, and it will eventually 
become strong, clear, and accurate in its utterances. 

3. Let us consider the cultivation of the sensibility or affec- 
tions. This is sometimes called the heart. It is the feeling 
department of the mind, susceptible of sensation, emotion, pas- 
sion. There are two classes of feelings to be referred to this 
faculty, which are exercised respectively and collectively, accord- 
ing to the discipline that they have received, as love, joy, hope, 
desire, and gratitude, on the one hand, and hate, sorrow, fear, 
aversion, anger, &c., on the other. Upon the action of these 
depends the character of the affections. The question is, what 
do we love, hate, desire, fear, &c. If we love the wrong and 
hate the right, the state of the mind would be very different 
from what it would be if we hated the wrong and loved the 
right. 

In what our joy or pleasure consists, is owing to our cultivation. 
What one loves, another hates — what is one's pleasure or joy, is 
another's pain or sorrow. Whether he finds his happiness in 
nature, in the gratification of the animal propensities^ in intel- 
lectual or moral endowments — ^in Ood depends on the kind of 
sensibility he possesses. Look at one department. The germ 
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of beauty exists in the mind, which is capable of great improve* 
ment, yet how few derive any satisfaction from it Everyibioi 
around as, in nature, is calculated to administer to it, but ho^ 
few apprehend it ! The vegetable, mineral, and starry wojb 
are full of resources to the heart, or the taste, that can appreci- 
ate. Color, form, size, length, breadth, thickness, singly or 
combined, may be laid under contribution. The flower, the 
spire of grass, the tree, shell, gem. mountain, ocean, cloud, star, 
sun and moon, combine these elements in overflowing profase- 
ness. The contour and proportion of the human form, the lia- 
eaments of the countenance, combined with color, motion, aad 
expression, present a complicity of beauty to the appreciative 
mind. So everything eminently agreeable, by a figure of 
speech, becomes beautiful, as sound, thought, theory, act, event, 
virtue. Music, painting, statuary, art, science, literature — all 
abound in the beautiful. In God and his works, in church and 
the gospel, and in ourselves, there is much to arouse this senti> 
ment in the heart ; and it will do so if the heart is rightly cul- 
tivated. 

Thus man has a luxury of enjoyment always at hand, if he 
has the culture to appreciate it. 

What that is, in an object which renders it lovely or beautiful 
to the mind, it may. be difficult to define. It is not the same to 
every mind, either in kind or degree. There is no standard to 
which all assent We are commanded to love the Lord with 
all the heart, yet how many hate instead of love ! God hates 
sin, and requires us to do the same, still multitudes love it 
Now we suppose that God is really lovely, and sin is really hate- 
ful; and that the heart that does not perceive it, is perverted, 
and needs a radical culture, in order to exercise love and 
hatred aright It must be renewed by Divine grace, justified; 
and habituated to right action. Then the Christian's life is one 
of discipline. He must cultivate his heart as faithfully as he cul- 
tivates his garden, so that the virtues may spring up, the graces 
grow, and the fruits of the Spirit abound. While he cherishes 
the plau^ the weeds must be subdued. The lusts of the flesb, 
and the base passions of the heart, require his special atten- 
tion. Here is the rock of offence on which many have been 
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wrecked. Intemperanoe in food and drink, licentiousness; en* 
xjj pride, anger, malice, revenge, have planged many into the 
abyss of hopeless destruction. Wealth is squandered, the mind 
impaired, time lost, and the soul ruined. A young man who 
has no control over his appetites or passions, has a work here 
to perform; before he can expect to accomplish much in a high- 
er, intellectual, or moral culture. If he will persist in self-in- 
dulgence, he might as well surrender at once all lofty and hon- 
orable aspirations, cease to study, and be a brute. The higher 
he rises intellectually, the greater will be his fall, and that fall 
is inevitable ! Talents, natural and acquired, emolument, and 
the fairest prospects for life, will all be plunged together into 
the pit of despair 1 Who would not restrain himself ? In no 
other way can he successfully elevate his intellectual and moral 
nature, and make himself all that he desires. He must purify 
himself from all contamination of lust, meanness, and degrading 
passion. There must be true reSnement of taste and feeling, 
together with a fountain of love and felicity in his own heart. 

4. We now come to the willj or voluntary faculty j to which 
we ascribe all our purposes, resolutions, choices, volitions. 
The mind, as heretofore considered, is like a beautiful and 
complicate machine, perfect in the adaptation of its parts, but 
without any power to direct it ; or it may be compared to a 
ship without a rudder, which appears comely and even majes* 
tic, as it lies quietly at anchor, but when it sets sail, it has 
nothing to give direction to its course, but is at the mercy of 
every changing breeze. So man without a will has no control- 
ling power — no determining principle ; but he is at the mercy of 
every impulse of feeling or passion. The will is at the helm and 
directs the whole man. Being free to act either in accordance 
with reason, conscience, or feeling, as it pleases, its decisions 
will determine the charactei* and course of the individual. If 
he is unreasonable and depraved, or vacillating, the will is in 
fault. It has not been subdued by grace to the Great Will of 
the universe, and trained to the standard of truth and right- 
eousness. It is a self-determining force — an executive power 
to which all acts of man are to be referred. The hand moves 
promptly in obedience to its^^af, whether it is to do a good or 
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bad deed. The hand is not to be blamed for the wrong deed, 
or commended for the good, bnt the power that moves the hand. 
The will, guided by right reason, conscience, and heart, decides 
to do good ; while under the inflaence of depraved feelings, de- 
sires, passions, it decides to do evil. 

Being free, and self-acting, or self-determining, it is of the 
utmost importance that the will be educated to right action, — 
that it may determine great and good deeds — ^that it may lose 
its stubbornness in the wrong, and become firm in the right. 
It needs training just as much as the intellect or heart. It 
must learn subordination to parents, — to the powers that be, — 
to God. It should also learn independence — to be governed 
by its own motives, in its own action, giving such motives weight 
as are worthy of it. If one learn decision for the right, in op- 
position to a cringing meanness and contemptible fickleness, his 
success in life — ^his acquisitions and accomplishments depend 
on it. Forever vacillating and changing his plan, he never suc- 
ceeds. It is the man who deliberately and firmly makes up his 
mind, and then acts upon it until the end is gained ; or '' who,'' 
in the sentiment of another, << is sure he is right, and then goes 
ahead," until he realizes the final result. This is the secret of 
success everywhere — of the accumulation of riches — the attain- 
ment of learning — of moral and religious principles — of heaven. 
He who forms the permanent resolution, adopts the legitimate 
means, and perseveringly employs them, is sure of success. 
This requires culture, deliberate, thorough culture, and yet 
with the great mass of mind, it is only accidental or fortuitous. 
Men have such wills as they happen to have. This is wrong — 
it is dangerous, and multitudes are lost to the world in conse- 
quence, and lost to themselves. A right, thoroughly disciplined 
will, is of the utmost utility to every man. 

In conclusion, we will say, the demand for human culture is 
universal. The deficiency everywhere around us is sad and re- 
volting. The great mass of mind is selfish, sensuous and sor- 
did. Those innate and indefinite powers possessed, are only 
partially developed — just enough to gain some unworthy, selfish 
object, as riches, honors, or pleasures, i. e., an object unworthy 
of supreme afiection and arduous toil. To this the noblest 
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powers are prostitnted, and life worn out in its acquisition. 
This oaght not so to be ; and every individual who reads this 
shonld respond — It shall not be so I We think you will. Then 
let ns just say to you, Resort to every laudable faculty of im- 
provementi arouse the latent energies of nature, invigorate 
your innate resources, and through the favor of a benignant 
Providence, make yourselves justly distinguished, and preemi- 
nently useful and happy. In short, be a Christian — a Chris- 
tian scholar — a Christian hero — one who shall learn of Christ, 
imbibing his Spirit, imitating his example, and prosecuting his 
work. 



Art. v.— government OF GOD. 

Order, safety, the maintenance of the principles of right — ^ 
the quietness, peace and happiness of the greatest possible 
number — the punishment of transgressors, with a proper rever^ 
ence and respect to the constituted higher authorities, to whom 
allegiance is due, are some of the ideas that present themselves 
when we speak of government. The importance of good gov- 
ernment is somewhat extensively felt. For the welfare and 
well-being of the family we need it there. Are we or some of our 
members to reside in other families ; or become members of 
schools ; or go to reside in another nation, one of the first 
questions we ask is, — Is there good government in such places ? 

Have we a good government, and one that can be maintained 
in our land ? If so, we shall feel much safety, and like our 
country well. Is there government in heaven ? No improprie- 
ty in this question, for revelation gives strong intimations that 
there was once a rebellion there. It was in some part of God's 
universe, and might have been on a distant planet or star. It 
was quelled, and the insubordinate cast down to the regions of 
darkness and woe. There are order and government in heaven^ 
28 
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for '' the Lord Ood omnipotent reignetb/' doing his will amoag 
the hosts of that holy world. 

THE ARGUMENT THAT GOD G0VEBN8 THE WORLD. 

1. The world is in need of Oods governmeni. So oecessa' 
ry is authority and law to preserve the rights of the people and 
maintain order, that every nation seeks a government Aod 
even a bad government is better than none at all. The world 
is in sin, rebellion, disorder, and terrible confasion. It needs 
good civil laws, and the authority of the '' higher law,'' the gov- 
ernment of the infinite Ood. 

2. God i9 capable of governing the world. Capabilities are 
given men so that they can establish good governments and ex- 
ercise a wise authority. Thus, in one of the divisions of ancient 
Oreece, when law and order were needed to preserve the State, 
Lycurgus appeared and established one of the best codes of 
law. Despotism and tyranny were once largely developed in 
the government of Britain. But by the wisdom of patriots and 
statesmen, it has been made more just, and perfected by checks 
and balances, so that it is now better than most in the world. 
Wisdom was given to the early colonists of our land to estab- 
lish a model government, the freest and wisest on earth. 

God has the attributes of goodness, intelligence, wisdom and 
power. He is infinite in understanding, and hence capable in 
the highest conceivable, in fact inconceivable, sense, of govern- 
ing any and all parts of the universe, and governing well. 

3. He has instituted civil government. '^ The powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation." The civil ruler is de- 
clared to be the ''minister of God for good'' to men. Tbe 
qualifications of snch as bear rule are set forth in this grand 
particular : '' He that mleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God." Then he will be " as the light of the morn- 
ing, even as the morning without clouds." Prayer is to be 
offered for rulers, '< for kings and all that are in authority." It 
is said, also, that by God " kings reign and princes decree jos- 
tioe." The plain inference from the whole of these particulars 
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is, tbat God is interested in the government of the world; gives 
those who bear civil rule their authority ; and to Him they 
must account for the manner in which they exercise the power 
committed to them. 

4. Ood has given laws for the government of the world. 
** There is one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy." 
He gave a prohibitory law to the first human pair^ to test their 
obedience and fidelity. He gave the ten commandments to 
the Israelites, to be in force in all lands^ among all nations, in 
all coming time. 

5. He is revealed to the world as a king. He is declared 
to be the ^ King eternal ;" '< King of kings.'^ And the Saviour 
is called a '^ Governor," and " the blessed and only Potentate." 

6. He has governed. By this we mean that there has been 
a time when He was the sole or almost exclusive Ruler of the 
people. Especially was this the case from the escape of the 
Israelites from Egypt to the time of the Judges ; and, indeed, 
somewhat through the rule of the Judges, and that of the early 
kings. The government was a theocracy, that is, one under 
the immediate superintendence of God. It was also predicted 
of Christ that the government should be '' upon his shoulders." 

7. God punishes transgressors. It may be said, as in the 
foregoing, that he is the legislative, or law-giviug power ; the 
executive, or kingly ; but he is the Judicial. He is Judge. An- 
gels that kept not their first estate, be hath reserved under 
chains of darkness till the judgment of the great day. " He is 
a God that judgeth in the earth." The antediluvians were 
swept away with a flood ; the cities of the plain with a storm 
of fire and brimstone from heaven ; the Jews were allowed to 
be carried captives to Babylon; their descendants destroyed 
or dispersed at the destruction of Jerusalem ; and in all ages 
his condemning wrath has been upon transgressors ; and the 
incorrigibly impenitent largely feel that they are reserved for 
the future day of wrath and perdition of ungodly men. 

THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE OOYEBNlfENT. 

Calvinists begin with the sovereignty of God. By this attri- 
bute is meant his supreme power and right of dominion over 
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all creatures. Having in fall perfection this power and right, 
it is argued next that he exercises them. It is stated Uiat 
" the decrees of God are his eternal purpose, whereby, for his 
own glory he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.'' 
And *< God's works of providence are most holy, wise and 
powerful, preserving and governing all his creatures, and all 
their actions.^* Foreknowledge and foredetermination, it is 
said, are in effect the same thing, as He foresaw what he de- 
creed should take place. He elected some to eternal life, and 
to them he gives grace, and makes them willing to accept the 
gospel call, controlling and governing them " in all their ac- 
tions," through probation, (if indeed it can be called, probation 
in such an arrangement ;) reprobating and passing by others 
to go down to ruin ; and all this because it was his good pleas- 
ure and will to do so. He led Abel in the path of peace, and 
Oain in that of sin ; loved Jacob and hated Esau ; and so of 
like cases in all ages, simply because as a sovereign he had 
power and a right to will it thus. Of course efforts are made to 
harmonize these views with the infinite goodness and justice of 
God, and the free moral agency of men ; but it is special pleading 
instead of logical deductions, which we need not now examine. 
SufiSce it, that such views of the government of Grod as embrace 
anything like the foregoing, are neither Scriptural, honorable 
to God, nor in accordance with good common sense. 

The control of the material universe. It is a law of nations, 
as Gharnock well says, that the first finder of a country shall 
be the rightful possessor and the lord over it; and the first in- 
ventor of an art shall have the right of exercising it. . " He 
that made all things is God," and he is the possessor and Gov- 
ernor. All is under his control. He causes the sun to give 
light, and the earth to perform its revolutions. The planetary 
system is under his command. The small planet Mercury, 
which flies around the sun in a little short of three months, is 
governed by him; and the distant planet Neptune, which 
wheels its course around in 164 years, '^e controls Encke's 
comet, which probably makes a revolution in about three and 
one-third years ; and just as easily Halley's, which requires 
76 years for a revolution, being last seen in 1835, and may be 
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expected with great certainty in 1911 ; and th6 comet of 1680, 
which requires 575 yeai^s for a rerolation, has now been gon^ 
181 years, and may not be expected again till A. D. 2256. 
^^ He knoweth the stars, and calleth them by their names." '' He 
gnides Arcturtis with his sons ; binds the swefet influence of 
Pleiades ; and looses the bands of Orion." 

If an objector says that the world and moving systems are 
governed by natural law, he gains nothing; for who made the 
great law of nature ? What is attraction by which planets and 
comets are kept in their orbits ? Is it not the power of Om- 
nipotence ? Does not God by this govern the ponderous globes 
that move in space, confine them to orbits assigned, and cause 
all to be in order, safety and harmony ? If some cross each 
other's path, there is no collision. And for hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, of years, each roving comet id brought to re- 
turn at the appointed time. 

'< The san knoweth its going down," but its Maker speaks by 
Joshua, and it stops in the heavens, and stands at ease for 
about a day. At the same time the moon stops over the valley 
of Ajalon. God hung the earth upon nothing. What seem 
the " pillars of heaven, tremble, and are astonished at his re- 
proof,^ but they stand. These pillars are the mountains, piled 
^ like stately columns. They tremble at winds and storms, 
and more especially by heaving earthquakes beneath them, as if 
they woul^ fall. 

God controls the atmosphere. ^* He bringeth the wind out 
of his treasuries." He sent out a great wind into the sea when 
Jonah was Seeing from the way of the Lord to Tarshish; and 
in the same sea caused Euroclydon, a tempestuous wind, which 
caused the wreck of the ship in which Paul was on his way to 
Rome. He speaks, and tornadoes sweep over land and sea, 
tossing buildings, trees, and men in the air, lashing ocean into 
angry commotion, swallowing up ships, or stranding them on 
rock-bound coasts. Then ^ He gathers the winds in his fists," 
and an is quiet and still. 

'' The sea is his, and he made it." He governs it. He 
divided the Bed sea for the Israelites to pass, and the river 
Jordan when Joshua led them into the promised land. Jesus 
28* 
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commanded the sea of Galilee, saying, ^' Peace, be still/' 
*^ And there was a great calm." God holds the vast quantities 
of water in the hollow of his hand; and to the waves he says, 
'^ Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther." 

God governs the fire. He makes it a blessing in thousands 
of ways, and employs it to consume the property of the worldly 
and the wicked. He controlled it so that it did not harm the 
three worthies cast into it, and let it loose to consume their 
cruel adversaries. Persecutors have chained martyrs to the 
stake, but God chained the fire so that they scarcely felt pain 
in consequence of it. Their persecutors were tormented with 
a fire within, that they felt could not be quenched. 

God controls in the air above us. ''He rides upon the 
whirlwind, and the stormy sky." He sendeth forth rain, hail 
and snow. When he sees necessary, he gathereth his armies 
there, discharges his artillery in thunder, with lightning. He 
erects batteries, and pours down liquid fire and death on the 
world below. 

In the vegetable kingdom God's power is seen. Grass, grain; 
corn, and an immense variety of fruits, flowers of beautiful hue and 
sweet fragi'ance ; forests of all sizes from those seen by the help 
of the microscope on a bit of mould, up to shrubs, bushes, 
the cedars of Lebanon, 36 feet in circumference, the trees of 
Malabar, 50 feet in girt ; and the chestnut tree of Sicily, 104 
feet around its trunk; and the banian of India, whose shoots^ 
coming down from its branches, constitute other trees, till from 
one tree a forest of five acres is made. In all, there are four 
or five hundred thousand species of plants. In each is a com- 
plicated system of vessels for the circulation of juices and air. 
All are under the Divine control. He gives them sunshine and 
beat, rain and dew ; and the flowers send perfume as sweet in- 
cense to heaven. He rides forth in majesty, and the towering 
pines wave their tops, while the trees all around '' clap their 
bands" in praise to God. Then again, if he pleases, he sends 
drought, or frosts, or mildew, and they are blasted, shrivel and 
decay. 

Brute animals are all under the dominion of Ood* It has 
been ascertained that there are 60,000 species, and the late 
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Thomas Dick estimates that; taking into the account those not 
yet discovered, and those invisible to the naked eye, the num- 
ber of species cannot be less than 300,000. These are from 
myriads of animalcules in each drop of water, on every leaf of 
the forest, and on all objects around us, up to insects, reptiles, 
birds, fishes, sheep, oxen, horses, the behemoth, the leviathan, 
the enormous whale, the massive elephant, and the masterly 
large mastadon, an animal which once was, but for some cause 
has become extinct. From almost complete skeletons of this 
last, which have been found, his toes alone were three feet in 
length, his height twenty-five feet, his length sixty feet. 

Over these animal tribes God reigns. He teaches birds to 
build nests, and to make passage to different climes. He marks 
the path for the eagle in the air, far away above the clouds. 
He guides ants in building their houses and villages, and bea- 
vers to dam up the water of limpid streams. He enables all 
animals to provide for their young. Lions roar, and he listens 
to their voice. He opens his beneficent hand and supplies the 
want of every living thing. 

When people need chastisements, he allows the weavel to 
destroy the finest of wheat; some creeping creatures to injure 
fruit trees; locusts and army worms to desolate whole fields of 
grass and grain, and brings a host of caterpillars, palmer worms 
and the like, describing their motions by military words, " climb- 
ing the walls, marching and not breaking their ranks." Joel 
2 : 7. And when Daniel is thrown into the den of lions, an an- 
gel, sent by God from heaven, is in the den as soon as Daniel 
is thrown in, and he shuts the lions' mouths. Daniel is taken 
out, and the angel leaves, too. • The persecutors are thrown in, 
and God lets the lions tear them all to pieces. 

Intelligent beings next, and more especially, claim attention 
as subjects over whom the righteous government of God is ex- 
ercised. But before proceeding to the method of the Divine 
government over our race, let us make a few statements that 
seem necessary at this stage of the subject. 

First, men are free' moral agents. Human governments pro- 
ceed on this principle, and the government of God is exercised 
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and administered upon the same principle, to the fall extent 
of soch agency, as sound reason and the Scriptures reveal it 

Second, the government of Ood is perfects The best barasn 
government is deficient in some respects. Some lavs may be 
wrong in principle ; some, thongh wise and necessary, bear im- 
properly on those who ought not to feel them ; and in the ex- 
ecution of some, the innocent suffer. But not so with the 
Divine laws, and the Divine administration. <' The law of the 
Lord is perfect," and strict justice and eternal right characterize 
the execution of the laws of Heaven^ 

Third, the government of Ood cannot be fully understood. 
Wise rulers do not impart a knowledge of their designs and 
counsels to others. God only is great and wise, and men are 
not privy to bis plans. His government is, in many respects, a 
mystery. If understood at all, it will not be till " the mystery 
of God is finished," and the heavenly world is gained. 

We return, then, to the matter in hand. God has control 
over intelligent beings, by means of pliysical arrangements. 
The bodily frame is " curiously and wonderfully made." The 
varied organism and net-work of the body is an effectual meth- 
od of rendering man dependent on his Maker. What a frame 
of bones ! What a system of muscles and nerves I What arte- 
ries and veins for the circulation of the blood, and tubes for 
air vessels 1 And we need only to say that the laws of the 
principles of life, of the marvellous brain, the nervous system, 
the muscles, the bones, the lungs, the heart, the liver, and all 
vital powers, must be in healthy operation, in order to activity, 
the business of life and enjoyment. God can and does touch 
but one of these agents, and the action of some, or all of the 
others, is disturbed, and skilfully devised human schemes are 
arrested. Insanity, disease and death come. To be sure, 
these are often the penalties for the violation of the laws of 
our being, but this does not conflict in the least with the point 
that this is one of the methods of the Divine government ; for the 
laws of our physical being are parts of the Divine government. 
And further^ disease and death often come where there is not 
the least evidence of the violation of the laws of life. Witness 
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Gehazi, the servant of the prophet Elisha, suddenly smitten 
with the leprosy so that he became as white with it as snow. 
And more especially, witness the plague, the cholera, or a ma- 
lignant fever, baffling the skill of physicians, and sweeping off 
hundreds or thousands in a community in a short time. 

God has purposes in the administration of this world's af- 
fairs, to accomplish by diseases. They are his servants, going 
at his bidding, and when he sees fit, he stays them. By his 
power Naaman was miraculously cured of the leprosy, after 
dipping himself seven times in Jordan ; king Hezekiah raised 
up from the bed of death; the fever of the mother of Peter's 
wife, rebuked ; and others, with divers diseases, made well in a 
moment. And more than all this, God, in a few cases, has call- 
ed the dead back to life, as the son of a woman in the days of 
Elijah ; and when Christ was on earth, the ruler's little daughter ; 
the son of the widow of Nain; and Lazarus; and Dorcas, in 
the times of the apostles. 

Providential government. By God's providence in the con- 
trol of men is meant his direct interposition in the afiairs of 
the world, disposing events in accordance with infinite justice, 
power and wisdom. Sometimes He allows darkness and trial 
to come upon his people. This is to try them ; to '' sift them 
as wheat ;" to refine them and make them pure and strong for 
himself. Sometimes He hedges up the way of the wicked; 
bringing their counsels to nought, and making themselves to 
pass away. See Ahithophel's counsels rejected by the rebellious 
Absalom, in answer to the prayers of David. And see wicked 
men, unholy ministers, churches in affinity with some abomina- 
ble sins; and nations apparently strong; and all these for a 
time in great power, and spreading themselves " like the green 
bay tree ;" and then falling in influence, respect and power, till 
in disgrace they go down to infamy and ruin. No one sees 
who hurts them, but they perish by the imperceptible blast of 
Jehovah's mouth, and vanish like smoke. Again, God putteth 
one down and setteth up another. He, by some event of his 
providential power, '' turneth the hearts of kings as the rivers 
of water are turned," leading them to become good, or if they 
persist in wrong, to work out their speedy downfall by leaving 
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them to themselves. And again^ He overrales so that 
works of the wicked result in the accomplishment of g 
good. Abel was murdered by Cain, but the blow that feU 
him has been made by God to resound for good in all a^ 
since, and will till the end of time. " He being dead 
Bpeaketh." Joseph was wickedly sold into Egypt. It ▼" 
meant for evil, but God interposed and made it result in go 
The Israelites and other nations were preserved in the terri 
famine that spread over much of the known world. Paul 
Barnabas had an unhappy contention about a small matter, 
that they could not travel and labor together ; but God caDse 
by this, as they went in different directions, the gospel to 
more widely preached. Paul might have been set at liberty 
the magistrates of his country, before whom he was accosei 
but God allowed him to appeal to the Roman emperor, that \a 
might convey the news of salvation to the throne of the Gsesan, 
and make converts of some who wore thd imperial purple. 
The apostle John was banished to Patmos by the tyrant Domi- 
tian ; but God took the matter in charge, opened upon his en- 
raptured vision the gorgeous panorama of time and eternity, 
which he wrote in the book called Revelation, and thus made 
the Bible complete. 

The same thing has appeared in cases since the times in 
which the Bible was written. The church has had severe per- 
secutions with the object of wearing out the saints of the Most 
High, and ridding the world of them. But they have increased 
by the means of the persecutions. Hume, though an infidel, in 
his History of England, says, the burning of one at the stake in 
Mary*8 reign was equal to an hundred sermons against Popery. 
Thanks to Mr. Hume for this statement, as it was undoubtedly 
true ; and thanks especially to God, that '' He maketh the 
wrath of man to praise him." 

John Bunyan was imprisoned by the intolerant government 
of his time, but God made him more usefbl in prison than he 
could have been at liberty. In bis confinement, he wrote that 
masterly work. The Pilgrim's Progress^ which has been a bless- 
ing to thousands during the two hundred years since, and prob- 
ably will be to vast multitudes of others on to the end of time. 
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The Paritans were not allowed religious freedom in their 
conn try. They oame to this, and God gave freedom, religious 
and civil, in a degree that has excited the admiration of distant 
nations of the earth. China waged an unjust war with England 
for some small matters in the opium trade. But the British 
lion roared and thundered at the ports of the Celestial Em^ 
pire, and the result was, that nation was opened to receive 
missionaries of the gospel. And since, they have been unfurl- 
ing the banner of the cross to that nation, which comprises 
about one-third of the population of the world. 

In our land the right of petition was trampled in the dust; 
Texas annexed ; the Missouri Compromise repealed ; an infa« 
mous Fugitive Slave bill passed ; the Dred Scott decision made ; 
and an attempt to enforce the tyrannical Lecompton Constitu- 
tion in Kansas. Those who plead the cause of the enslaved in 
the name of humanity, and according to the just laws of the 
living God, were mobbed, and some killed. But the discussion 
of the awful sin of slavery was increased by these means till it 
became the one great subject of agitation almost all over the 
North — in many portions of the South — in the elections of rul- 
ers — and in the Congress of the nation. 

Very often are men defeated in their plans, and high-raised 
expections are cut o£f. Cherished hopes of earthly possessions 
and enjoyments are dashed down at a blow. It appears to 
them at the time not for the best, but afterwards they may see 
that Providence did the best thing for them. Or if the pious 
do not see it in this life, they will know it hereafter. God 
leads in darkness as well as in light; up the hill " Difficulty,'' 
as well as in the various apartments of the " Interpreter's 
house ;" in << the valley of the shadow of death,'' as well as up- 
on the ^* Delectable Mountains." ** The lot is cast into the 
lap ; but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord." <* A 
man's heart deviseth his way ; but the Lord directeth his steps. 
Moral Government This is the execution of the Divine 
law ; the rendering to every man according to his character, 
considered as good or evil. It is according to justice and 
judgment, which <' are the habitation of his throne." Bewards 
and punishments are in part in this life, but not fully nor equally 
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distributed in this state of trial. In the world to come, God 
will render to every one according to his deeds. 

Spiritual Government The Spirit comes constantly to re- 
prove the wicked. When they stop and consider long enough 
to feel its awakening power, there is a restraint from wrong 
doing in some degree. 

By spiritual government is meant more directly that which 
God maintains by his Spirit and word over the hearts and 
lives of his people. The church, in the current language of 
the New Testament, is called the '< kingdom of heaven." The 
ordinances and laws of this kingdom are revealed ; and they 
are impressed upon the hearts of the subjects of the kingdom. 
Love to God and love to man is the substance of the whole. 
"If ye love me, keep my commandments." "Then are ye my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I have commanded you." " This do 
and thou shalt live." 

In the improvement of this subject, it may be observed that 
God is to be feared and reverenced. Earthly magistrates 
merit both fear and reverence as far as they are just and wor- 
thy. " Fear God and honor the king." " Pear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man." He is 
good, but his severity will be felt by those who sin and continue 
in impenitence. " Our God is a consuming fire." 

Again, it is the duty of all to render to God faithful obedi- 
ence, and thus show the warmest love. For this we were made. 
We were created to glorify God and enjoy him forever. " Blessed 
arc they that do his commandments, that they may have right 
to the tree of life, and enter through the gates into the city." 

And now we sum up in the language of the " sure word.'' 
" With him is wisdom and strength ; He hath counsel and un- 
derstanding." " Behold, he breakcth down and it cannot be 
built again ; He shutteth up a man, and there can be no opening.'' 
" Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry up j also he 
scndeth them out, and they overturn the earth." " He leadeth 
counsellors away spoiled, and maketh the judges fools." " He 
looseth the bond of kings, and girdeth their loins with a girdle." 
" He leadeth princes away spoiled, and overthroweth the migh- 
ty." " He removeth away the speech of the trusty, and taketh 
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away the nnderBtandingof the aged.'' '' He poureth contempt upon 
princes, and weakenoth the strength of the mighty." '* He discov- 
ereth deep things out of darkness, and bringeth out to light the 
shadow of death." " He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth 
them ; He enlargeth the nations and straighteneth them again." 
" He taketh away the heart of the chief of the people of the 
earth, and canseth them to wander in a wilderness where there 
is no way." " He raleth by his power forever ; his eyes behold 
the nations ; let not the rebellious exalt themselves." Great 
is our Lord, and of great power ; his understanding is infinite. 
The Lord lifteth up the meek. He casteth the wicked down to 
the ground." *' For I know that the Lord is great, and that 
onr Lord is above all gods. Whatsoever the Lord pleased, 
that did he in heaven, and in the earth, in the seas, and in all 
deep places." '' Let all the earth fear the Lord ; let all the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of him." << For He spake, 
and it was done ; He commanded, and it stood fast." ^ For 
the kingdom is the Lord's ; and he is the Governor among the 
nations." '' The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavena; 
and his kingdom ruleth over all." '< The Lord bringeth the 
counsel of the heathen to nought ; He maketh the devices of the 
people of none effect." '' The counsel of the Lord standeth 
forever, the thoughts of his heart to all generations." '' And 
He hath on his vesture, and on his thigh a name written. King 
OF KINGS AND LoBB OF LORDS." '' And he was clothed with a 
vesture dipped in blood, and his name was called the Word of 
God." " The Lord shall reign forever, even thy God, Zion, 
nntoali generations." ''Alleluia, for thb Lord God ohnipo 

TENT BEIGNETH 1" 
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Abt. VI.— CHRIST'S UNIVERSAL POSSESSIONS. 

In the 2d Psalm we read, ^ Ask of me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thj possession. Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron ; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's ves- 
sel." That this passage is a prediction of the final and unirer- 
sal spread and triumph of Christ's kingdom in this world, 
there is little reason to doubt ^ The heathen given to Christ 
as an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a 
possession," point out to us a most glorious day, when all the 
worshippers of idols will be turned away from idolatry to the 
true religion, and the whole world — all nations, tongues and 
peoples under the whole heavens, will be converted to the 
Christian religion. 

Some, we well know, think that because it is said, ^ They 
shall be broken and dashed in pieces," it is to be understood 
as a threatening of the utter destruction of heathen nations 
and this wicked world, which they are looking for as an imme- 
diate result f All of this faith scorn all attempts at the 
conversion of the heathen ; or look upon the mission cause as 
a hopeless task and a useless expenditure of funds. 

From this view we rejoice to dissent most heartily. We 
are happy to believe that God designs to convert this mental 
and. moral world, before he bums up this physical Cosmos. 
The '^ breaking and dashing in pieces" of the nations only 
points out the means or process by which the way may be 
opened for the conversion of the ^ uttermost parts of ihe earth" 
to Ood. 

It is the governments of the nations, or the heathen as gov- 
ernments, that are to be '' dashed in pieces," as was the Jew- 
ish nation, that access may be had to the masses of the people. 
All monarchies, all tyrannical and oppressive governments, 
must be overthrown or greatly modified, so as to cease to be 
oppressive and wicked. God will " overturn and overturn," 
until all evil institutions and wicked governments are ^ dashed 
in pieces" in our world. 
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This " breaking and dashing*' of the nations is a necessary 
work, that the word of God may have " free course," which it 
has not now, and cannot have so long as the reign of tyrants 
and oppressive monarchies contiaae to hold the people under 
their sway. 

In all ages of the world, God has ^' dashed in pieces" and 
OTer thrown governments, cities, and nations, that would not 
allow his work to prosper among the masses of the people. 
God tMl work, and none can hinder him, for he will even 
<< make man's wrath praise him," and '< restrain" man's power 
after a certain limit At a given time God will say, <' No far- 
ther sfaalt thou go ;" and then man's ^ proud waves are staid !" 

In this our day, this " breaking with a rod of iron," &c., is a 
most glorious consummation, in opening the world to the gos- 
pel of Christ. Wars, even, are preparing the way to carry the 
bread of life to many people that tyrants heretofore have de- 
nied this glorious treasure. Whatever '< hinders," must be 
moved out of the way, if war, slaughter, and bloodshed have to 
be the means that God uses ! Christ will '* reign until all en- 
emies are put under his feet." And whatever cannot be reform- 
ed, must be overthrown 1 On this point we quote from a 
recent writer : 

^' God, in the unfolding of his providence from age to age, 
is working out the world's reformation and renovation by sue* 
cessive overturnings. When wickedness is established and 
made powerful, in whatever form of law or polity, of custom or 
religion, it must be overturned. No matter how strong it may 
be, or how ancient; no matter how intimately it may be con- 
nected with a nation's life, nor how jealously it may be guard- 
ed and fortified ; no matter how venerable it may seem, nor by 
what deceiving names it may be called ; no matter how many 
it may endow with wealth, with privilege, with power — if it is 
an established wickedness — if it is at war with human welfare 
and human progress — if it keeps men ignorant and degraded 
who might otherwise stand up in the dignity of knowledge and 
of conscious manhood — ^if it is an obstacle in the way of 
Christ's redeeming work, involving in perdition souls for whom 
he died — ^then, sooner or later, it must be overturned and be 
no more. Perhaps it may be overturned by the process of a 
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peaceful reformation ; as some ice-cliff melts tranquilly, and 
disappears before the gentle breath of spring. But in one 
way or another, by the peaceful method of a voluntary and free 
reformation, or by the sweep and roar of war from without, or 
by the volcanic force of internal revolution, God will overturn 
it, and it shall be no more." 

The recent war between Russia and Turkey has gloriously 
resulted in opening both of these empires to the spread of 
Bibles, and the preaching of a pure gospel. Never, until since 
this war, was a Turk allowed to abjure the religion of the 
Koran, and embrace a new religion; but now, in the new 
treaty, religious toleration is the law of Turkey. Prom the 
following extracts, it will be seen that Christ's kingdom is ex- 
tending in both of these countries as the results : 

''GOOD NEWS FBOM RUSSIA. 

" We have repeatedly referred to the cheering intelligence 
that the Emperor of Russia has been induced to encourage the 
translation of the Scriptures into the Modern Russ, the vernac- 
ular of the many millions of Russians who belong to the Nation- 
al Church, and of the two or three millions of ' Dissenters,' 
such as the Molokani and others. We have lately received a 
letter from a Russian lady of the highest rank, who holds a 
position near the throne, that confirms all we have said. The 
translation of the entire New Testament has been finished, the 
publication of all the Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles 
bas been made, and many thousands of copies have already 
been put into circulation I The publication . of the Epistles 
and the Book of Revelation will soon follow. A few months 
ago, we could scarcely hope to hear such good news from that 
great Empire. The Lord be praised for it, for after all, it is 
a part of ' His doings,' who is King in Zion, and in whose 
hands is the government of the earth, with its many rulers and 
its nations." 

The following is truly encouraging : 

" The year 1860 will be a great epoch in the history of Rus- 
sia, for the emancipation of the serfs, and the commencement 
of measures to furnish the Scriptures in the modern language 
of the empire. During that year, the Agency of the British 
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and Foreign Biblo Society at St. Petersburg issued 17,200 
copies of the whole or parts of the Sacred Volume — ^in Ger^ 
man, Lettish, FiDoish, French, English, Polish, etc. 

'' One of the most encouraging things in Bussia, is the in- 
crease of Temperance Societies; another is the extraordinary 
increase of Sunday Schools" i 

Turkey, also, as well as Russia, is receiving the word of life, 
as will be seen by the following extracts : 

<' The Missions of the American Board in the Turkish Em- 
pire are generally in a prosperous state. Interesting cases of 
inquiry after the truth, and of conversion from error and a life 
of sin, often occur. A wonderful spirit of benevolence has 
been manifested at Aintab, called forth by the wants of the 
American Board in this time of war. 

^ All this is a step in the direction of leading the native 
churches to the important point of self-sustentation." 

'' In Eastern Turkey, the examination of the pupils of the 
Theological School at the end of the last session of eight 
months, was entirely satisfactory. The number of these stur 
dents at the close of the term was twenty-one, three of whom 
supported themselves. 

" Who can estimate the importance of a Theological School 
in Eastern Turkey, in which twenty-one pious young men are 
preparing for the sacred ministry ?" 

In France, also, it will be seen that God is '' overturning to 
bis glory," as follows : 

• 

*' According to an article by Rev. Dr. Baird, in the Christian 
World, the government of Prance now for the first time for 
twelve years, seems disposed and determined to throw no hin- 
derances in the way of spreading the gospel, whether by schools, 
by the distribution of the Scriptures and religious tracts, or by 
preaching. In Paris a great '< quickening" has taken place by 
the blessing of God upon the labors of Messrs. Badcliffe and 
Henry, and the hearts of Protestants are greatly encouraged, 
not only in Paris, but through the empire. It is a fact of great 
significance that the Imperial Government has become quite 
tired of endeavoring to please the hierarchy of the Boman 
Catholic church, and seems no longer disposed to shield it from 
that contempt which its vices and crimes justly demand." 

29* 
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• 

Thus God is '' dashing in pieces" the powers that stand in 
the way of his truths and fulfilling his glorious purposes in the 
earth. And our prayer is, " Ride on, all-conquering King, ride 
on," and bring this whole world under thy righteous sway ! 

The late war in Italy has proved a most blessed <* breaking, 
as with a rod of iron," of the tyrannical power of the Pope, 
and opened all Italy (except Rome) to the circulation of the 
Bible, and the spread of our Protestant faith. 

We will give a few extracts on this point : 

" Everywhere the colporter and the evangelist find hearts 
prepared and disposed to receive the sacred Scriptures, and 
hear them expounded. Of course, it is not to be expected that 
the priests of Rome will make no opposition. This they have 
been doing in Elba ; yet the good work still goes on in that 
island. Look where we may in Italy, we see encouraging 
' signs.' The British and Foreign Bible Society, through their 
agent and colporters sold, during the year 1861, nearly if not 
quite 30,000 copies of the sacred Scriptures, in whole or in 
part ; whilst the Edinburgh Bible Society, with its colporters, 
sold nearly 3,500 copies." 

The Rev. E. Edwin Hale, the Society's missionary and agent 
at Florence, in the month of February, writes thus : 

'^ The sale of books and Bibles there has been far better 
than in other places of late ; the colporter at Portoferraio be- 
ing a well known and popular man, has ready access to the peo- 
ple. He is, in his way, preaching and exhorting daily in^ the 
public square, in the shops and coffee-houses, and always finds 
hearers and makes conversions, at least from popery. 

" There are now two persons employed by me, visiting from 
house to house in the city of Florence — selling every day some 
religious tracts and Testaments, and giving others to those 
whom they have reason to believe will read them. We have 
now five laborers in the field, and only the want of means pre- 
Tcnts me from finding employment for many more." 

Another writer speaks thus : 

<< Bibles are for sale in numerous shops in the city, and the 
glad tidings of the Sun of Righteousness are proclaimed each 
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Sabbath in the Italian, French, English and German Ian- 
guages. There are indications here that religion is coming to 
be considered as a personal concern; and not as a mere monop- 
oly of the priests." 

Now, when it is remembered that only about fifteen years 
since, a man and his wife (the Madiai family) were incarcerated 
in a dismal cell for several months, just for reading the Bible 
to a few friends, in this same Florence, (and this was. only one 
case of many others,) and we now see nearly all Italy, Sardinia, 
Florence, Naples and Sioilj free territory for the pure gospel, 
we are ready to exclaim, ^ What hath God torought r 

Another says: 

^ Italy is fast opening to the Bible and a pure Christianity. 
Twenty-two millions at least of twenty-six millions of inhabi- 
tants may now receive the word of God in the Italian language, 
without having to obtain the special permission of a Bomish 
priest or bishop. The colporter is now traversing lower Italy 
and Sicily, as well as central and upper — always excepting 
Yenetia, over which the Austrian Kaiser reigns, and the rem- 
nant of a poor St. Peter's patrimony, over which the ' triple 
tyrant' doth still sway his broken sceptre." 

And this has been brought about by '^ dashing in pieces" 
these powers, through the agency of Gen. Garabaldi and King 
Yictor Emanuel. And we trust the time is not far distant 
when Rome itself will be relieved of a Papal tyrant, and like 
other parts of Italy, be open to the free spread of gospel truth, 
even if it has to be " broken with a rod of iron I" 

China, also, is rocking under the martial tread of the insur- 
gents, and thus is the way being opened for Christ's kingdom 
to become the ruling power in the '' Celestial Empire." 

The following facts are important, and greatly encourage us 
in reference to China : 

'< The Lord is dealing with China in a wonderful way. The 
< insurgents,' the followers of Taiping-wang, under several 
' Kings,' are pursuing their desolating march. Their move- 
ment is like a vast overflow of buminy lava. Some of the 
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' Kings' are certaiDly fiivorable, ia a certain sense, to Christian- 
ity, of wliich they haye, however^ no very clear ideas. Others 
are likely to prove its bitter eneoues* Only in two things do 
they seem to agree : 1, hatred to the Tartar, or reding dynas* 
ty. 2, hatred of idolatry. In their destractive march, the 
most awful acts of cruelty and wickedness are committed, with- 
out the least remorse, so far as we can see. The missionaries 
and intelligent native converts, however, see in all this the 
hand of God, who by < terrible things in righteousness' is pre- 
paring the way for His gospel. 

<< It would seem that the death of the late Emperor of China, 
the assumption of the supreme power by the mother of the 
young Emperor, the death of three wicked and detested princes, 
whose conduct had been hostile to foreigners, are concurring 
with the influence of the late treaties made by England, France 
and the United States, to open China to the trade of the civiliz- 
ed world, and to Christianity as well." 

Thus most gloriously is God " giving the heathen to Christ 
as an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a pos- 
session," in the true religious sense, ** by breaking, and dashing 
in pieces'' the power of monarchies that rule in unrighteous- 
ness I 

There is also a most encouraging fact in relation to the 
island of Madagascar, in the following statements, addressed to 
Rev. Mr. Ellis by a friend : 

" We tell you, our beloved friend, that whosoever of our 
brethren and sisters that wish to come up to Antananarivo, 
there is no obstacle in the way — all is free, for Radama II. 
said to us : * Write to our friends in London, and say that 
Radama II. reigns, and say that whosoever wishes to come up 
can come.' And bring all the Bibles and tracts with you, for 
we long to see your face, if it be the will of God." 

A few years since, under the reign of the mother of Radama 
n., a most bigoted and persecuting empress, all the Protestant 
missionaries were driven from the island, and some were put 
to death. 

It is God that ''puts down one and sets up another/' 
Blessed be his glorious name ! 
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We most fondlj cherish the hope, and believe, the war now 
raging in oar midst, forced npon us by the slave power, will, 
under Grod and by his ^' making the wrath of man praise him," 
utterly overthrow the barbarous system of slavery, as another 
^ breaking and dashing" to extend Christ's kingdom. Thank 
Grod that even now our National Capital is free of this " sum 
of all villainies." 

<< It is the very blindness of impiety to expect that God will 
cease to overturn in this country till the great iniquity which 
has undermined our foundations, shall be no more. Everybody 
knows that if our pqliticians, by any management, could bring 
the present conflict to an end, and leave the confessed and no- 
torious cause of it untouched — ^if by any concession, however 
humiliating, the leaders of the rebellion could be placated and 
restored to their former power over the policy of our Govern- 
ment — ^if by any military success the rebellion could be crushed 
and the institution of slavery remain — there would be, for all 
that, no lasting peace. God will overturn ; and if the power 
of wickedness remains unbroken, be will overturn again, and 
yet again, till the huge iniquity shall be no more. Let no man 
think that God can be baffled ; or that the laws of his provi- 
dential government can be evaded. So surely as they who sow 
the wind shall reap the whirlwind, the peace which cannot last 
but by the perpetuity of injustice, must be transient. No 
peace can be firm till peace shall be established in righteous- 
ness." 

Let us now look at the work in our day, of the extension of 
Christ's spiritual kingdom throughout the world generally. 
The following statistics may be relied on as within reasonable 
bounds : 

" Since 1 800, 2,945 Protestant missionaries have been sent 
to the heathen world. Under their labors, 4000 Christian 
churches have been planted on heathen soil, 11,807 native 
helpers, as teachers, colporters, and preachers have been rais- 
ed up from among heathen converts, 4000 Christian schools 
have been established in heathen countries, in which 250,000 
heathen children are being educated. 

«The Bible has been translated into 200 different lan- 
guages. And there are now in the native churches, 333,604 
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converted heathen communicants, besides the thousands that 
have died in the triomphs of faith. 

'^ In India and Ceylon, there are 309 churches, 551 native 
preachers, and 17,553 church members. 

<< In Burmah proper, 10,000. In the Rangoon mission, among 
the Karens, there are 7,400. In Turkey there are 21 Chris- 
tian churches in as many villages. In China, 150 missionaries 
are laboring with good success. 

^In the Sandwich islands there are 21 churches, and 20,000 
native converts. 

" And in the South Pacific Ocean there are 90 islands, in- 
cluding the Feejee, the Friendly, the Society, New Zealand, and 
many other groups, that have been evangelized, and have become 
Christian countries." 

In Turkey there are 1,600 converts. There are also 
15,000 native converts in Africa; and 10,000 Indians in our own 
country. 

The '' American Board" alone have 161 churches and 24,456 
tiative members, and 97 converted heathen preachers, in heath- 
en lands ! It is safe to calculate that at least 500,000 heathen 
have been converted to God in the last fifty years I And 
during the same time, more than 50,000 Catholics, and 5,000 
Jews, have been converted to our Protestant and Christian 
faith ; and the church in the United States has grown from 
400;000 to 4,000,000 a ten-fold increase I 

Some idea of the work among the Jews may be seen from 
the following extract : 

The Jews. — By recent accounts we learn that efforts in be- 
half of the Jews in Europe are attended with encouraging suc- 
cess. The London society has ninety-one laborers, of whom 
fifty-one are converted Israelites. In Poland, during the past 
thirty years, four hundred Jews have been converted; in the 
Duchy of Posen eight hundred Jewish children are in Christian 
schools ; In Berlin there are two thousand baptized Jews ; in 
one chapel in London seven hundred adult Jews have been bap- 
tized, and other efforts are made in Constantinople, Basle and 
Strasburg. While it may be admitted that some of these ap- 
parently good effects may be spurious, there must be much that 
is genuine and encouri^ng to further Christian effort." 
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What further remaias to be said in this article, is to Bbow 
that God designs; and has promised the conversion of all na« 
tions before the end of this world. 

1st. The parables of the '< mustard seed" and the ^leaven/' 
clearly indicate this work. 

2d. The commission, to <' Qo into all the world/' to '' Teach 
all nations/' and the " preaching of the gospel of the kingdom 
in all the world," is a clear proof of God's designs in this respect. 

3d. There are promises and prophecies yet to be fulfilled, 
that clearly teach this sentiment. 

Isaiah 2 : 2, tells us "All nations shall flow unto the mountain 
of the Lord's house." Daniel 2 teaches us that the little stone 
(Christ's kingdom) shall "fill the whole earth." David says, (Ps, 
22: 27,) "AH the ends of the world shall remember and turn 
nnto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before him." Also, (Ps. 72 : 8,) " He shall have dominion also 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth." 
Again, (Ps. 86 : 9,) " All nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship before thee, Lord." 

Now all must see that the times and events of these passages 
bave never yet been realized, and can only be fulfilled in the 
conversion to Christ of all nations under heaven. And this is 
what Isaiah and Habakkuk mean, (Isa. 11:9; Hab. 2 : 14,) by 
saying, " The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of God as the waters cover the sea." Then may it be said, as 
John saw it, " The kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ." This is God's pur- 
pose, yea, it is God's promise ! It is not to be supposed that 
every person, or all of any one nation, will be converted ; but 
the nations as such, — the masses of the people. That there 
will always be " tares" with the wheat in this world, may be 
expected ; but there is to be a time when the " wheat" will so far 
excel the " tares," as now the latter exceed the former I And even 
now the light of this millennial glory begins to dawn upon us I 
The means to be employed in bringing about this day, and in 
the accomplishment of this work, are both Divine and human. 

" Grod works in mysterious ways, 
His wonders to perform." 
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In his overraling providence, he '' breaks as with a rod of 
iroiii and dashes in pieces," kingdoms, governments, nations, 
and cities, that stand in his way, and hinder the progress of 
his cause. And thus will God continue to '' overturn" monar- 
chies, tyrants, unjust governments, and other systems of iniqui- 
ty, until all nations are free, and all countries are governed by 
just republics. And thus " dashing in pieces" heathenism, Mo- 
hammedism, Catholicism, Judaism, infidelity and all formalisms 
that now rule in unrighteousness, God will open the door to 
his church to '' Teach all nations." 

And here comes in the human agency to be employed. Here 
is the mission of the ministry of the church and evenf private 
member I Our work is to build, endow, and sustain seminaries 
and colleges of learning ; educate pious young men and women ; 
send them " into all the world ;" and support them by our 
means, in laboring to convert this world to God. To this 
work every Christian should be wholly consecrated, willing and 
ready to labor, give, or suffer, as God may demand. God 
wishes, yea, commands us to convert this world to Christ. 
And we may rest assured he will <' dash in pieces" unjust gov- 
ernments and oppressive systems as fast as we are ready to 
enter in and occupy the fields. In the lamguage of Lamartine, 
wc close : 

*^ Now d3ma8ties shake on the tottering throne ; 
By months and by days they are reckoned alone ; 
For Mind, sending forth its impetuous blast, 
An equinox fierce, overthrowing at last, 
Permits not a mortal to hope to retain 
The summit of power, that perchance he may gain ; 
But the strongest in turn, being forced to the top. 
With dizziness struck, from the pinnacle drop. 
In vain must the world for a rescuer call ; 
Time, stronger than we, drags us under his thrall. 
A child curbs the waves, when the waters abate. 
But all men are small, when the Epoch is great. 
Te peoples, kings, soldiers, brave men of the land ! 
God chooses not one, but on all rests His hand I 
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abt. vn— contemporary literature. 

Ikt&oduction to thb Study of the Gospels. With Historical and Explana- 
torj Notes. By Brooke Foss Westcott, M. A., foimerly Fellow of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge ; Author of a ** History of the New Testament Canon, ' 
etc. With an Introduction by Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., etc. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln, etc. 1862. 1 Vol., 12mo., pp. 476. 

In bis ^ Discourse of Religioa," which has become somewhat famous in 
this country, from various causes, Mr. Theodore Parker rays, in substance : 
'* The writers of the New Testament never claim inspiration in any supernat- 
ural sense : and there is not a fact on which to base any such claim which 
others set up in their behalf. The evangelists differ widely from the apostles ; 
the Synoptics give us in Jesus a very different being from the Christ whom 
John describes ; and all four make such contradictory statements on some 
points as to show that they were by no means infallibly inspired, and to cast 
suspicion upon their intelligence or veracity, or both." 

This audacious and sweeping statement of the great New England heresi- 
arch, may be said to indicate the spirit and contain the substance of modem 
skeptical criticism as applied to the sacred books. There is directness in the 
attack, vigor in following it op, learning to dignify the effort, and a consider^ 
able array of testimony seeming to justify the assault upon the doctrines and 
theories of the evangelical system. For it may be properly admitted that 
methods of harmonising discrepancies have been more or less adopted, which 
were unwarrantable, and theories of inspiration have been brought forth and 
pleaded which could never abide the test of scrutiny, and real difficultiea have 
been denied which intelligent and honest study could not possibly ignore nor 
easily remove. These efforts of an irieverent and destructive criticism, 
though often awakened and sustained by far other than Christian motives,, 
have, however, occasioned not a little thorough study of the Scriptures, given 
us some of the highest products of Christian learning, brought out the deeper 
troths and latent excellencies of the gospel narratives, and afforded us such 
settled and positive results in the field of criticism and exegesis, that we have 
another and striking illustration of the truth that God often makes the wratb 
of man to praise him. 

Mr. Westcott has made, in his recent volume, another real and independent 
contribution to the literary apparatus, by means of which the substance of the 
gospeb is to be ascertained, their aim discovered, their spirit understood, their 
authority determined, their variations explained, and their real harmony 
brought out. His attainments in this department of study have been well un- 
derstood for some years in England, and his previous contributions had pre- 
pared the way for the confidence which was ready with its welcome to this 
last treatise. Its value could not escape the notice of American scholars, and 
its reprint here cannot fail to be of service in settling aright the questions 
which such works as the *^ Essays and Reviews" assure us that thoughtful 
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minds are asking, and which it is of vital consequence to have correctly an^ 
swered. 

Nothing more than the merest outline of the discussions making up the vol- 
ume can be presented on these pages ; and the book is to be mastered and 
made to serve its real purpose only by being carefully, continuously and pi' 
Xieni]y studied ; while this study needs equally to be followed by a corres- 
ponding effort to master the gospels themselves in the very respects which 
are here indicated, it is no compilation of the thoughts cf other men which 
sppears here, but a statement of the results of the author^s own long-contio- 
ued, patient, and reverential study of the gospels themselves, in the highest 
spirit of Christian scholarship. No difficulties are ignored or evaded ; it 
would be too much to assert that they are all satisfactorily met. He blends in 
an eminent degree the critical and philosophical intellect with the aflTectionate 
and confiding heart. Written as a corrective against lax views of the 
Scriptures, suspicion of their authority and presumption in expounding them, 
he keeps clear of bitterness, dogmatism and extreme positions. Direct con- 
troversy is avoided ; he seeks to aid the truth in winning its way, by simply 
setting forth its positive excellencies. The style is less direct and forcible 
than could have been wished ; and the modes and arrangements of thought 
are very suggestive of solitary meditation and "midnight oil.*' The sentences 
have no Saxon ring, and the argument has no power of itself to enchain at- 
tention. By much and patient effort only will a reader thoroughly possess 
himself of what is really put within his reach. But no one can fail to find 
his views of what is meant by the study of the gospels greatly elevated and 
enlarged, nor avoid being impressed with the freshness, force and importance 
of the views which nearly every page will reveal. 

The mere mention of the topics discussed in the several chapters will indi- 
cate the author's method, and suggest the breadth and character of the dis- 
cussion. The introductory chapter is devoted to the '^ Inspiration, Complete- 
ness, and Interpretation of Scripture." The chapter on the " Preparation for 
the Gospel," exhibits the adaptation of the Jewish people, under the training 
they had received, to the service of mediumship in introducing the new and 
higher dispensation of truth, and sets forth the effect of the world's previous 
experience in inclining its heart toward the Messiah. Then follows an inter- 
esting and erudite chapter on the *' Jewish Doctrine of Messiah ;" one on the 
" Origin of the Gospels ;" one on the '* Characteristics of the Gospels ;'^ then 
a study of '* The Gospel of St. John ;" the ** Differences in Detail of the Syn- 
optic Evangelists ;" *' Differences in Arrangement ;** and the work closes 
with a chapter devoted to the ^ Difficulties af the Gospels" Several Appen- 
dixes are inserted of great value, wherein are discussed the *' Quotations in 
the Gospels ;" the ** Primitive Doctrine of Inspiration ;" ** Apocryphal Tra- 
ditions;" "Apocryphal Gospels;" and '^Classifications of the Miracles and 
the Parables," according to several different principles and objects. 

The volume is the fruit of much and careful study, of ample learning, of 
immense labor, of original thought and profound meditation. Its spirit is 
free, calm, modest, dcTont, persuasive. Its aim is high and without ambition, 
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and the faith which it implies and will tend to beget, is alike free from heart- 
less frigidity and irrational enthusiasm. It ought to increase both the discrim- 
ination and the fervor of every Christiaa reader, — giving him a sounder creed 
and a mellower piety. 

Ajtsvai. op SciENTiPic D18COVBRT : or Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1^62. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. To- 
gether with Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 1861 ; a list of 
recent Scientific Publications ; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. Edit- 
ed by David A. Wells, A. M., Author of Natural Philosophy, etc. Boston : 
Gould 8t Lincoln, etc. 1862. 12mo., pp. 415. 

The Year-Book has become little less than a necessity to men in any and 
every sphere, who take any real interest in the progress of scientific discovery 
and achievement. It is compiled with great care and discrimination, as well 
as with ability, always giving proper prominence to whatever concern the 
more practical and immediately useful arts, it is high and soflScient praise to 
say that this volume is worthy of and equal to its predecessors. Even such a 
treatise cannot ignore the war ; not a few pages being devoted to the account 
and results of and experiments and inventions in firearms, gunnery, light and 
heavy ordnance, iron plating, the construction of fortifications, etc., etc. A 
fine engraved likeness of John A. Dahlgren, the inventor of the gun bearing his 
name, and Commandant of the Washington Navy Yard, fronts the title-page 
and adds to the value of the volume. The series of volumes issued for the 
twelve years past, constitute a most valuable representation of the progress of 
scientific inqniry, in a convenient foim and at a price that puts the knowledge 
within the reach of ordinary men. 

Aids to Faith ; A Series of Theological Essays. By screral Writers. Being a 
Reply to •• Essays and Reviews." Edited by WilUam Thomson, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 
12mo., pp. 538. 

At last we have a volume containing a series of papers worthy of being 
vnitten on the important topics discussed by the authors of '* Essays and Re- 
views," and emanating from a class of minds whose ability and sphere will 
command attention to their utterances. This thick and solid volume contains 
nine essays, whose subjects and authorship are as follows: *< Miracles as Evi- 
dences of Christianity," by Prof. H. L. Mansel ; " Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity," by Lord Bishop Fitzgerald ; " Prophecy," by Prof. A. McCaul; 
'* Ideology and Subscription," by F. C. Cook, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen ; " The Mosaic Record of Creation," by Prof. McCaul ; '• The Genu- 
ineness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch," by Prof. Geoige Rawlinson ; 
** Inspiration," by Prof. E. H. Browne. " The Death of Christ," by the Edi- 
tor, Bishop Thomson ; *' Scripture and its Interpreution," by Prof. C. J. El- 

liCGtt. 

The eesays are independently written, each writer having been requested 
to famish a paper on the subject suggested to him, in such form as he might 
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deem proper. The Tery yariety which marks the book is not the least of its 
merits, sod while each writer diseosses the topic assigoed him ia his own in* 
dependent way, the work has moch «f the unity of faith and of spiriL The 
essays are written for thoughtful and studious minds, rather than for the mass 
of readers, and yet there are no such difficulties, either in the discussions or 
in the style, as need deter any earnest mind from an attempt to master the 
▼olume. For scholarly finish and ears, for candor and clearness uf statement, 
for manly dignity of tone, for accuracy of discrimination, for breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of view, for the power of condensing information and spread- 
ing out the results of critical study without weakening the impression pro- 
duced, or rendering the parade of learning offensive, for depth of religious 
earnestness which is yet free from all bigotry, dogmatism or passionate heat, 
for that calmness which springs from the consciousness of power, for the 
faith which stands firm against all the shocks of skepticism, and for the real 
reverence which is inwardly pained at every expression of flippancy and every 
act of sacrilege aimed at the great verities of the gospel ; — for all these quali- 
ties this series of essays is unsurpassed by anything which has appeared for a 
long time on the field of theological controversy. They possess di^rent de- 
grees of merit, and some of them may appear rather heavy to a reader not 
specially interested in the subjects which they discuss ; but they will all re- 
pay study, and no intelligent Christian should be willingly ignorant of the 
latest issues made up between the friends and opponents of the evangelical 
faith. 

IiirB WoBK ; or, The Link and Bivet. By N. L. R., Author of " The Book and 
its Mission," and ••The Missing Link." New York : Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1862. 

This book is " dedicated, by permission, as a tribute of Christian afiectioo, 
to the Right Honorable, the Countess of Gainsborough, who, as one of our 
' Friends in Council,' takes a practical and loving interest in these missions." 
The missions alluded to are those in connection with what is known as '* The 
Bible- woman*^ movement in liondon. Three or four years ago, a lady, pass- 
ing some of the wretched abodes of that populous city, had the question arise 
in her mind, Hns the Bible ever entered these abodes of darkness t Possess- 
ing the heart aa well as the means, she employed a '* working woman" to 
visit to ascertain the answer to the above question, and make inquiries in gen- 
eral as to the condition of the inhabitants, and what might be done for their 
relief. From that beginning have arisen the most successful missions to the 
poor, at least of modern times. Bible women are employed to visit the poor 
and outcast population, to read the Scriptures and to converse and pray, to 
sell the Scriptures, to teach these wretched human beings how to improve 
their condition as to cleanliness, &c 

The characteristics of the work are two ; first, women are the missiona- 
ries ; second, the beneficiaries are taught to help themselves instead of receiv- 
ing donations. Since these missions began, over $ 8,000 have been recieved 
from the outcast population for the Scriptnres. The payments are made in 
small weekly subscriptions. In the same manner this class of the population 
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is induced to parchase clothing, beds and furnitore. In thin way, $35,000 
haTe been paid for the promotion of physical comfort Thus including the 
amount received for Scriptures, some $43,000 have been saved from the beer 
and rum shops. 

Out of this movement have come the meetings for ** mothers" to whom the 
Scriptures are read and instructions given as to taking care of their families 
and improving their condition. It is the chief point to bring the soul to Jesus 
through the knowledge of the Scriptures as the foundation of all improvement, 
physical and mental. It was but a step from such meetings to the institution 
of ** Houses of Rescue" and '' Lodging" and '* Boarding Houses." Of coarse 
the Scriptures and goods are sold at the lowest prices. In these Lodging 
and Boarding Houses, poor working girls, while shielded from a thousand 
temptations, live much more economically than in any other way. 

There are now over one hundred and fifty Bible women employed by these 
missions, and for the moat part some lady of fortune overlooks the work of 
each of the roiesionaries and cooperates with her. 

Speaking of the advantages which female missionaries have over male, it is 
well remarked : 

**To cut out a frock, to mend a coat, to make a cup of broth, to boil a 
pudding, to tidy a room, to Wash a shirt, to dress a baby, are not exactly the 
things in which men feel qualified to give advice. * * But here the Bible- 
woman is on her own ground ; she is able at once to win her way to confi- 
dence and gratitude by hastening te instruct the enoxmous ignorance of the 
poor in the commonest duties of life ; while, as she smooths the pillow of the 
sick mother, she can soothe the heart with words of Jesus Christ, and through 
tact and kindness prepare the way for the gospel in trying to be a Saviour o*f 
the body." 

This book gives an account of these missions. 



A Text-Book of thb Histokt of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R, Hagenbach, 
Fh>fe8sor of Theology in the Uniyersity of Basle. The Edinburgh Translation 
of C. W. Buch, Revised with large additions from the Fourth German Edi- 
tion, and other sources. By Henry B. Smith, Professor in the Union Theolog. 
ical Seminary of the city of New York. Vol. H. New York : Sheldon & Co. 
1862. 

Some months ago we noticed the first volume of this work. The second 
completes it. Prof. Smith remarks in a preparatory note as follows : 

* ' In preparing this revision of the second volume of Hagenbach's History 
of Doctrines, the same plan has been pursued as m the lirst volume. The 
translation has been corrected throughout. All the additional matter of the 
fourth German edition, which was very considerable in the later periods, has 
been translated. The references to English and American literature are made 
as full as the limits of tha text-book will allow. In addition to this, new sec- 
tions have been added, on portions of the History of Doctrines, not fully han- 
dled or wholly neglected in the original, viz. : the German Reformed Theolo- 
gy ; * * The Trench School ot Saumur and Theology in England and 
Scotland ; * * The English Deism and five sections on the History of The- 
ology and Philosophy in England, Scotland and our own country. The liter- 
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ature of English and American theology is given with disproportionate ful- 
ness, in the hope that this may be a convenience to ministers and students, as 
it is not elsewhere collected in a compendious form." 

This work is of great valoe in rendering one's reading in ecclesiastical his* 
tory of practical advantage. It aids one much in giving a proper development 
to the chief doctrines, and especially in meeting old heresies in new gaises. 
Perhaps no other study so tends to give the mind balance in theological 
study and speculation, as a thorough acquaintance with ecclesiastical history, 
and especially the department of doctrines which is so fully treated in this 
work. 

The doctrines concerning the unconscious state of the dead, and annihilation 
and the like, now introduced as something new, have appeared and disappear- 
ed from time to time along the whole track of ecclesiastical history, and for 
that matter all history. The arguments by which those doctrines are to be 
dealt with in like manner are not new. So the doctrine of the second advent, 
as near at hand, has not in our own times for the first created great excite- 
ments and greater practical errors. So we might go through the list of 
these recent discoveries. 

We will only add, that if the preacher is not able to command the time 
and means for an extensive course of reading in ecclesiastical history, the 
possession of this work will help in brief time to avail himself of some of the 
chief advantages of such a course as those mentioned above. 

Pathology of thb Rbpaoductits Obgans; Embracing all forms of Sexual 
. Disorders. By Russell T. TraU, M. B. 

The Sexual O&oanism, and its Healthful Management. By James C. Jackson, 
M. D. Boston : B. Leverett Emerson. 1862. 8vo., pp. 242, 279. 

These two treatises are bound together in a volume of goodly proportions, 
and, though manifestly written independently of each other, and marked by 
characteristic difierences in specific aim, method and style, yet they are emi- 
nently harmonious in their hygienic principles, and mutually supplemenury 
in their discussions and statements. The authors are popularly known as 
hydropathists, though in fact the word is far too narrow in its signification to 
express properly the principles of their medical system, or indicate the varied 
modes of treatment which they adopt. A thoughtful and charitable reader 
is somewhat likely to be repelled at first by the almost unqualified condemna- 
tion of the whole system of " drug medication," as it is called, for sexual 
diseases; at the implied charges of ignorance which are so frequently levelled 
at men somewhat eminent in the medical profession ; and at the thoroughly 
self-reliant, — not to say self-complacent, — tone in which they describe symp- 
toms, deduce conclusions, repudiate opposite theories, and prescribe remedies. 
But all this is really something widely diflferent from the assumptions of 
quackery. The authors show themselves to be thorough and scientific physi- 
ologists, and experienced and skilful practitioners. They have given us 
thoughtful and valuable treatises, judiciously planned and successfully exe- 
cuted. They are plain and simple in style, written for ordinary readers, 
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pointing oat the prevalent evil habits of society, describing symptoms and 
portraying the results of sexual abuse and disease with great faithfulness \ 
while, at the same time, they gratify no merely morbid and prurient curiosity, 
and never transgress the rules prescribed by a genuine modesty and a health- 
ful taste. 

The work is likely to prove a valuable contribution to the physiological 
culture of the people ; and, could it be widely circulated and carefully 
studied, would do not a little to diminish some of the worst forms of physical 
suffering, social wretchedness and moral disorder. Even those who may 
demur at Dr. Jackson's strong representations of the prevalence of sexual 
abuse and of the diseases consequent upon it, can hardly fail to perceive that 
any man would prove himself no ordinary benefactor who should aid in lifting 
from our life the burdens which these diseases impose. 

Bbatttibs. Selected from the Writings of Thomas DeQuincey, Author of ** Con« 
fesaions of an Opium*Eater/' etc. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1862* 12mo., 
pp. 432. 

For versatility of mind and literary effort DeQuincey has had few equals 
among modern authors, while at the same time he seems able to concentrate 
his great intellectual strength in almost every department of authorship. In 
metaphysics, in criticism, in biographical portrait-painting, in romance, in 
history, in ethics, in sustained narration, and in isolated sketches, as well as 
in political economy and religion, h§ seems almost alike at home, while his 
pathos and his humor are seldom equalled, almost never surpassed. As a 
master of the English language, he is generally conceded to have had no 
equal for many years ; and his power over the mind of his reader is that of a 
mental monarch, strong to govern and skilful to influence. 

This compilation from his writings appears to have been skilfully msde, 
find presents him in his diverse moods, and in the exercise of his varied litera- 
ry power. It will serve to give not a few persons a comparatively definite 
knowledge of the man, who can afford neither the money nor the time to pur- 
chase and master the score of volumes through which his writings are scat- 
tered ; and more or less will be prompted to seek a fuller acquaintance who 
are brought into contact with him by means of this introduction. The pas- 
sages which tell the story of bis life, scattered through many volumes, are 
here brought together, and present us a continuous and striking autobiography. 
It is not likely that every admirer of DeQuincey will be satisfied with these 
selections throughout, but we think no one would have omitted the *' Vision 
of Sudden Death," the " Palimpsest," or "Joan of Arc." 

Trs Masteb. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 
1862. 

It is a new thing to choose music as the art around which to weave a ro- 
mance, and to make composers and singers figure in a tableau d^amour. One 
would expect that the scene of such a work would be laid in Southern Europe 
instead of a Northern city in the United States, and it must be confessed that 
there is much more that is Italian than American in the structure of the story, 
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in the phases of character, and in the incidents of the ploL Bat Mrs. Deoi- 
son has written an interesting hook, and been really successfal in developing 
a group of stiiking and interesting characteis, in managini; the incidents and 
accessories of her domestic musical drama, and in giving just such an ending 
to her story as satbfies our idea of justice, both in romance and in life, and 
makes all the parties concerned most deliciously happy,' after having been 
tortured with unspeakable anxieties. Madame Laporta has her weaknesses, 
but is a real woman after all ; Lucille wins and keeps both pity and sympa* 
thy ; while Madeline deserves all the veneration she awakes and all the com- 
pliments showered upon her. Minot is a strange mixture of genius and im^ 
pulse ; Roget carries great depths in his strong soul, and old Laporta is a real 
incarnation of all the majesty and gentleness, the grandeur and the beauty, 
which his art can symbolize or express. The story is both fresh and fascinat" 
ing, it is well told and teaches healthful lessons. 

Thb Pba&l of Obb's Island : A Story of the Coast of Maine. By Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

AoNss OF SoRBBNTO : An Italian Komance. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher StoWe. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

Mrs. Stowe has a fruitful imagination and wields a busy pen. Like the 
other members of the family, whose reputation she has done not a little to 
extend, her mind works on in its own independent and chosen way, and it 
has become apparently a habit and a necessity with her to weave its products 
into the web of what is usually called light literature. She preserves her old 
characteristics in her writing, loses none of her vigor or pathos, while her 
genera] iaations grow broader, her sympathies embrace more and more phases 
of life, and her vivid conception of individual character and her skill in por- 
traying it come out in new and higher forms. 

These last volumes, simultaneously issued as reprints from the Independent 
and the AUantie Monthly ^ have many correspond onces and diversities. The 
two heroes and the two heroines have much in common ; and Aunt Rosy, 
transported to Italy, would soon find herself on friendly terms with the grand- 
mother of Agnes. And the saintliness of the two young girls has something 
which combines the earthly and the etherial in about the same degree ; — the 
differences are no greater than might he expected from a study of the lati- 
tudes and the surroundings. Mara's deep spirituality is partially hidden by 
her practical shrewdnessj'^a quality always yielded by New England cul- 
ture, while the powerful and prompt instinct of Agnes, which secures dignity 
and propriety, is neatly concealed by so devout a faith that sho seems a walk» 
ing saint, always ready for a translation. 

Both stories are admirable, and each in its own way. New England scen- 
ery and New England life have never been more vividly or accurately set 
forth than in the sketches which show us Harpswell Bay, Orr*s Island, Zeph- 
aniah Fennel, Aunts Roxy and Ruey, Emily Sewall, Sally Kittredge, and 
her strangely matched parents. And one hardly feels that he is a stranger 
in Italy who has followed the fortunes of Agnes, and gazed upon the scenes 
and characters among which and among whom her simple, trustful and yet 
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eTentfal life takes her. Medieval art and manners seem transported to the 
19th century, and the reader imagines himself walking among the varied and 
imposing ecclesiasticism whose pomp and power once awed the world, and 
whose prestige abides even to this day. * 

Mrs. Stowe seems to have a decided penchant for strong, decided, nnpoUsh- 
ed and extreme characters, especially if they belong to the male sex. Nearly 
all her heroes have a dash of fiiriousness in them ; and if they are despotic, 
profane, and show something of the dare-devil, they are none the less welcome 
to her list. She has manifestly little patience with feminine men, — mach 
less than she has with masculine women. She makes the Italian brigand an 
outlaw for his real eaintship ; and she seems to have a resolute and forgiving 
sympathy for Moses through all his petty tyranny and his rascally behavior. 
True enough, she brings the prodigals home at last, with more or less of pen- 
itence ; and perhaps she would have us believe that she admires only those 
wayward ones in whom she all the while discovers the latent nobility to 
which other observers are blind. But it seems to be an instinct with 
her to admire a fresh, independent and original nature, and to venerate real 
power. 

The volumes will not at all put Mrs. Stowe*s literary reputation in jeopar. 
dy. Her powers are yet fresh and vigorous ; her conceptions are still vivid, 
her appreciation of humor undiminished, her reverence for the true and beau- 
tiful and good seems steadily deepening, her spirit is full of charity for weak- 
ness, and her conscience stern in its verdicts over false principles, while her 
apprehensions of the spiritual relations and significance of life rise to a won- 
derous clearness. Not one of these qualities fails to find embodiment and il- 
lustrations in the volumes before us. 

Thb Chsibtian Sabbath : Its History, Authority, Duties, Benefits and Civil 
Relations. A Series of Discourses by Revs. Dr. Rice, Hague, Gause, Adams 
and Vinton. With a Sketch of the Sabbath Refbrm by the Secretary of the 
New York Sabbath Committee. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 

It is well remarked in the sketch preceding these discourses, that the litera- 
ture of this country on the Sabbath is very meagre. These discourses by 
several distinguished ministers of New York are valuable productions. 
Being delivered to popular audiences, we could not expect all the critical re- 
search presented in its details, that is desirable in some work on this sub- 
ject. We have no doubt, however, they will have both the effect to 
torn the attention of some author to more elaborate discussions, and also to 
give a better tone to popular opinion on the Sabbath. The European infiu- 
ence on this subject for the past few years, especially in the great cities, has 
been exceedingly detrimental to the proper practical regard of the Sabbath. 
(t was high time that efficient measures were adopted to counteract this per- 
nicious influence. It is a matter for devout thanksgiving, that the New York 
Committee has been so successful in correcting public opinion and in securing 
so many practical leforma. 

The perusal of this volume will be likely to cause many preachers to call 
attention to the subject in a sermon or a series of sermons. The volume it- 
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self famishes mnch that is valaable for the preparation of those sermons, and 
the other published documents of the committee furnish many striking facts 
for illustration. The influence of the Sabbath upon the interests of liberty 
and civilization is not duly apprehended by those who have not given special 
thought to the subject. The partial preservation of the Sabbath during the 
present war is a matter for thanksgiving, and should stimulate the friends of 
the Sabbath to renewed exertions. 

The « I Wills*' of Chirst ; Being Thoughts upon some of the Passages in 
which the Words "I Will" are used by the Lord Jesus Christ By PhiUp 
Bennett Power, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, WorUiing, Author of the 
" I Wills" of the Psalms, &c., &c. New York ; Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1862. 

The first sentence of the preface of this book brought us disappointment. 
It is as follows : <*The following pages do not pretend to exhaust the subject 
of the * I wills' of Christ" We had hoped the author had at least comment- 
ed upon each of those passages in which the Saviour uses those words. Bat 
those in the first part of Revelation and others are omitted. 

But perhaps to roost readers the present form of the book will prove more 
interesting as well as profitable than if it had been what the title naturally 
leads one to expect The author manages the subject so as to trace the pro- 
gress of a soul from its unawakened state through conviction, conversion, up 
to glorification, viewing the particular stages of the progress in their relation 
to some of the ** I wills" of Christ. 

Thus, in the first chapter, he treats of the *< I wills** of invitation, as 
'* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give yoa 
rest." *' Rest ! Rest ! this weary world and all therein are seeking rest" 
The author shows how Luther and others found rest — how all may find rest. 
The arrangement and illustrations are the chief points of the book and consti- 
tute its peculiarity. The treatment in general, especially the Scriptural ex- 
positions, is not only well, but very well. 

The ** I wills" of Reception, of Healing, of Confession, of Service, of Com- 
fort, of Disposal, of Subjection, and of Glorification, follow in their order. 

The Wat op Lipb. Sermons by Thomas Guthrie, D. D., Author of «• Gospel 
in Ezekiel/' «< Saints' Inheritance," &c. New York : Robert Carter & Broth- 
era. 1862. 

Guthrie excels all men to whom we have listened for illustration. Perhsps 
in number of illustrations he does not exceed Beecher, but he elaborates 
them more, and he applies them more fiequently to the heart. It is not 
onfrequently that Guthrie's audience is convulsed with grief, but never with 
mirth. We speak of him, however, only in sermons in this remark, for 
on secular occasions his flashing wii provokes the mirth of an audience to 
excess. 

It is difficult to give a proper title to such a book as that entitled " The 
Gospel in £zekiel," as the author himself once said to us when we mentioned 
to him that its title does not seem appropriate. That, like the book befote us, 
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is a volume of sermons delivered in his ordinary administrations. It was not 
originally intended for the press ; and it is probable it would never have been 
printed but for the persistence of Hugh Miller, one of the preacher's parish- 
ioners. 

The volume before as, we think, in portions, excels in Guthrie*s peculiarity, 
even ** The Gospel in Ezekiel," and we have noticed in this book only here 
and there the repetition of an illustration from the former. The power and 
the usefulness of the pulpit depend, to a very great degree, upon illustra- 
tions, perhaps, from the fact that the subject-matter is, to so great an extent, 
familiar to the hearer. We, therefore, take great pleasure in commending to 
the preacher the perusal of such a volume of sermons as this. Besides, this 
is a volume which the common reader will go through if he but begin it, as 
certainly as the novel reader pushes on to eee the end of the story. 

It will interest some readers to know the themes treated in this volume:— 
Man's great Duty—" lay hold on eternal life ;" The World a lie—" Thy 
calf, Samaria, hath cast thee off;" One Thing Needful ; The Review ; No 
delay ; The Unchangeable Word ; The Work of God, Heb. 13 : 20 ; The 
Lamb of God ; The Love of Christ ; The Example of Christ—'' to fulfil all 
righteousness;*' Reconciled and Saved ; The Christian's Faith ; The Chris- 
tian's Prayers ; The Christian's Growth ; The Chri»tian*s Strength, Ps. 27 : 14 ; 
The Christian's Work — '* very much land to be possessed ;" The Christian's 
triumph, Jer. 12 : 5 ; The Christian's Patience ; The Christian Life — 
" what wilt thou have me to do?" The Christian's Death. 

BaoAD Shadows ok Life's Pathway. By the Author of " Doing and Suffer- 
ing/* &c., &c. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 

This is a book of more than ordinary power. Its chief point is to distin^* 
gnish between blessing derired from created things and the true life derived 
from the Creator himself. The subject is illu3trated by scenes from real life 
and from imagination. The scenes are chiefly English and East Indian. 
Some of them are thrilling as connected with the late mutiny. 

The Tiews of mission work among the apprentice girls in London are 
graphic and to the life. Many persons, we trust, by this book may be induc- 
ed to find their life-work, and all of bliss earth knows. 

•» BsRTiE Lee." 

• 

The above is the title of a very neat volume of 109 pages, in Carter's Fire- 
side Library, published by Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

When we say that this volume is well-executed, we say all that is neces- 
sary to be said in commendation. The printer and binder have done well, 
and that is not the best of it ; the author's part is well-executed, giving to 
the family and Sabbath school an interesting and instructive work. It is not 
a story got up without aim or point as a mere catch-penny concern, but it is 
an impressive illustration of important truths. It shows the benefits of right 
parental training in its happy effects upon both parents and children, vindi- 
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eating at the same time the efficacy of prayer. It would be well for chil- 
dren and parenta both to read it attentively, and apply it to practice. 
For sale by U. Packard, Portland, Me., as are all of Carter's books. 

Paith : Treated in a Series of Discouises. By James W. Alexander, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 

This Tolume is composed of the best discourses of one of the ablest and 
most cultivated preachers of our nation. We have not been disappointed in 
the rich treat we expected in this volume. It is not to be classed with ordina- 
ry volumes of sermons. It more nearly approximates an elaborate treatise. 
It will have an extensive circulation. 
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abt. l— a view op the divine government. 

That *' Grod moyes in a mysteriouBTray, 
His wonders to perform," 

is a remark no more poetic than true. The Psalmist bb,j9,. 
'< Clouds and darkness are round abo^t him/' ; Thjls is no less 
true in the natural wprlcl than )n tbe moraL There is, in both 
nature and grace, much. that to us is dark and, mysterious. 
Many things our feeble power^i cannot comprehend. But this 
is no reason why we should not examine the works of God, 
and coQtemplate the forces by which* his purposes are accom- 
plished. For, he has purposes to be accomplished, and every 
day all forces, under his direction, contribute to their fulfilment. 
He may employ means which, to us, may seem insignificant, 
and unfit to be employed by the sovereign Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

When great results are sought, we look for means of corres* 
ponding magnitude, such as, in our judgment, would be adequate 
to the task to be performed. But it is the glory of God, and 
a display of his wisdom and power, that he works by simple 
and often by unseen forces, to accomplish the mightiest results^ 
and nothing, however small in our estimation, is, in the hand of 
God, mean or contemptible. As the Sovereign of the world, he 
has an undoubted right to employ such agencies as to an infi- 

31 
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nite miad seem desirable. That he is the Ruler of the 
universe, no one who admits his existence presumes to doubt. 
He is the Creator of all things, and by him all things consist. 
He is the first and the last, the Alpha and Omega, the great 
first cause, who upholds all things by the word of his power. 
He carries on a vast design in the natural world, making and 
keeping it a fit dwelling place for rational and intelligent be- 
ings. When he created the heavens and the earth, " he spake 
and it was done ; he commanded and it stood fast." If we may 
credit the teachings of geology, ages passed away after the 
creation, before the earth was fitted for the abode of man. 
Gradually it was brought from its gaseous state, to a solid 
globe, and made the habitation of intelligent beings. 

It is not the design of this article to investigate the teachings 
of geology, to dig into the bowels of the earth, and read the 
lessons of past ages, written in the rocks, or to examine the 
various operations or agencies, by which the earth has been 
brought to its present state as the abode of sentient beings. 
This is an interesting department of science, and reveals the 
wisdom of God no less than does the firmament above. If the 
heavens declare the glory of God, so does the earth. Ages 
before the existence of the human race, God made ample pro- 
vision for the necessities of the present generatioi^'* The vast 
beds of coal, deposited in the earth, and the inexhaustible sup- 
plies of coal oil, may be taken as examples of this- fact. In the 
formation of this globe as the abode of intelligent beings, God 
provided for the future wants of the human race, and in the 
progress of man, these supplies arc discovered at the very time 
a necessity has arisen for them. The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. Ps. 
111:2. And it is our privilege to examine the wondrous works 
of God. He is still at work, superintending the affairs of the 
universe. He has established fixed laws for the government of 
the natural world, which he can suspend, when necessary for 
the accomplishment of his purposes. He has established laws 
for the moral government, which, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, are unalterable, being based upon the eternal 
principles of truth and righteousness. He may have introduced 
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forms and modes of worship, ceremonies and ordinances, which 
are only for a season ; but the fundamental principles of the 
government of God never change. Truth is eternal. The 
work of God in the natural world, though constantly going on 
around us, is, perhaps, to most minds, seldom a matter of seri* 
ous inquiry. We too seldom look through " Nature up to Na- 
ture's God." This was the condemnation of the heathen, that 
" when they knew God, (as they did by his works,) they glorifi- 
ed him not as God." All the changes in the natural world are 
ascribed to God, but the agencies employed *are too seldom a 
subject of thought. We acknowledge the hand of God in his 
providential government of the world, but fail to read the les- 
sons his works reveal, by overlooking the simple forces by 
which he makes all nature subservient to his will. 

The more powerful agencies employed in the natural world, 
and in the kingdom of grace, are silent and unobtrusive forces 
which, in their operation, make no display, yet astonish us by 
the grand results they produce. The whole face of nature is 
changed in a few days from the gloomy death-like appearance 
of winter, to the gay, cheerful^ and glorious aspect of the ver- 
nal season, the earth covered with a beautiful carpet of green, 
and decked with flowers of surpassing beauty. This glorious 
change, so rich in its suggestions to the contemplation, is so 
silently accomplished that myriads of the human race never see 
the hand of God in all this glory. Noiselessly the work of 
God goes on around us, but we hear not his voice. We admit 
that the sovereign Ruler employs tempests, fire and swords, 
floods and eai^thquakes, in accomplishing his vast designs. But 
these are occasional. They serve the purpose of startling the 
world from its slumbers, or purifying the elements, or chastis- 
ing the nations of the earth. In the darkness of our minds, we 
may not comprehend their utility, but we ascribe them to the 
power of God. The destruction of the old world by a flood, of 
Sodom and Gomorrah by fire, and the overthrow of corrupt 
nations by the sword, are illustrations of this principle. The 
Bible teaches this doctrine. It ascribes these calamities to the 
hand of God, and though wicked men, in their career of wick- 
ednessi intend evil; yet God holds the hearts of kings in his 
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hand, and makes their wicked designs subserve the interests of 
his cause. When Joseph was sold by his brethren into Egypt, 
they meant it for evil ; but Ood overruled the event, and nuule 
it the means from which was to arise salvation from fiimine for 
Jacob's whole family. Surely, ^ the wrath of man shall praise 
thee, and the remainder thou wilt restrain T' 

The mighty commotions of the elements that sometimes oc* 
car, are doubtless necessary agents in the government of the 
natural and moral world. They are terrible displays of 
God's power. Wlat can be more awfully sublime than the 
tornado, sweeping over the western prairie, bearing every 
movable thing before its resistless power as it rushes on, 
and spreading devastation and roin in its path 7 What of 
more imposing grandeur than the upheavings of a mighty vol- 
cano, shaking the very foundation of the earth, vomiting forth 
floods of liquid fire and melted lava, rolling its fiery mass upon 
the plains below, burying whole cities in irrecoverable ruin 7 
In these we hear the voice of God. They are alarming provi- 
dences, and remind us of our helplessness, and admonish us of 
the importance of living in a constant preparation for a sudden 
departure to the spirit land. They remind us of the last day, 
when all nature shall be in commotion at the approach of the 
anointed Judge of human kind. And we instinctively ezdaimi 
Who can stand before his great power 7 But the thunderings 
cease, the storm abates, and our fears subside, and the solemn 
promises of that terrible moment are almost as suddenly for- 
gotten. These are occasional developments of the terrible and 
sublime, in the providences of God. But the silent and unseen 
forces in nature are constantly in operation, with undiminished 
power. Ever since the morning stars sang together, these 
unseen influences have been at work. We see them not. We 
hear them not. They are known by their results, and can only 
be examined through the wonders they accomplish. We are 
unable to describe these forces, or comprehend their action. 
Their e£fect is so often witnessed, and has become so familiar 
to us, we seldom see in them the hand, or hear the voice, 
of God. We cast seed into the ground, it vegetates, and 
puts forth the blade, then the ear, and then full com in 
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the ear. It is a wonderful production of nature. To witness 
ibis resnlt^ we want a congenial soil, sunshine and rain^ 
and a proper degree of heat, but how these combine their influ- 
ence to produce this wonderful result, we know not. 

This power of vegetation was called into action on the third 
day, when God said, let the earth bring forth grass, &c., and 
has been in constant operation nearly six thousand years, with 
undiminished vigor. It is this force in nature that has caused 
the earth to bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater. It has clothed the earth with 
beauty each returning year, and decked the fields with glory, 
far exceeding all the magnificent splendor of Solomon. Who 
can contemplate this unseen yet mighty force, and not recognize 
an Almighty hand, and admire the wisdom and goodness of 
God, in his providential care over us. 

But this force has another important sphere of operation. It is 
BQggestive of a glorious resurrection from the dead. Paul uses it 
to illustrate the grand event, when the dead, bursting from the si- 
lent dominion of death, shall be clothed with immortality and eter- 
nal life, reminding us of that mighty energy which at the last day 
shall quicken into life the sleeping millions of the human race. 
Another silent yet almost omnipotent force is seen in this fact, 
patent to all men : We throw up an apple, or a ball, and it in- 
variably returns to the ground. Having been put in motion, 
why should it not continue to fly farther and farther from the 
earth ? There is a power that cannot be overcome, that invariably 
draws all material objects to the earth. We call it gravitation, 
but what it is,, and how it operates, we cannot tell ; but this we 
know, that God has given to matter this property. This silent 
force extends throughout the material world. It binds the 
planets in their orbits, and with its counteracting repelling 
force keeps them running their circuits round the sun. But for 
this unseen force, planets would rush lawlessly through the sky. 
If, as astronomers conjecture, the fixed stars are so many suns, 
around which unseen worlds are revolving, and if, as Dr. Dick 
conjectures, these systems of worlds are revolving around a 
great common centre, then may this be considered an infinite 
power; as no limits can be assigned to its operations. It has 
31* 
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existed ever since '< creation was begin/* Its power is every* 
where felt, and the least particle and mightiest body of matter, 
own its universal sway. It is a silent, yet all-pervading force. 

Another mighty, yet silent force, is chemical attraction. 
Perhaps no force in nature has more inflnence than this, and 
nothing is more mysterioas in its operations. This is one of 
the forces employed in vegetation. By its power matter is 
decomposed, and again taken into vegetable life, and new com- 
binations of matter are formed. By this, trees, plants, and all 
things belonging to the vegetable kingdom, draw their saste- 
nance from the earth, air and water, selecting only such parts as 
are adapted to their growth and health. By this power the 
earth is enriched by fertilizing agents, mixed with the soil. 
Chemistry, therefore, teaches the farmer the nature of the soil 
he cultivates, and what agencies he should employ to make his 
land productive. The chemical force is an agent in preparing 
our luxuries, and even necessaries of life, and by its power the 
food we eat is converted into muscles, bones and sinews, 
the constant wear of life is repaired, and the body enabled to 
sustain almost perpetual labor and toil. By the action of this 
power, the particles of matter are so arranged as to reflect the 
different rays of light, in endless variety, giving all of beauty found 
in the natural world. By it the painter produces the different 
shades in his picture, and clothes the lifeless canvass with life- 
like beauty. It is a force God constantly employd in his provi- 
<dential government of the universe. It enters largely into the 
manufactures essential to human comfort It is a silent, hidden 
ftrce, producing surprising results. 

There are in nature other silent forces which are powerful 
And all-pervading, but a simple allusion to these must suflice 
for this article. This is sufficient for our purpose. The silent 
forces God employs are his most potent and effectual agents in 
accomplishing the most astonishing results in the natural 
world. In these we see the hand of God silently, yet irresisti- 
bly, at work for the benefit of the human race, but so seldom do 
we contemplate them as coming from God, that we fail to re- 
45ieve the lessons our heavenly Father would teach us, of his 
power, wisdom, goodness and love. But it is not in the pbysi- 
<^al world alone, that still and quiet forces are the more power- 
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fol agents ia accomplishing the mighty pnrposes of Ood. It is 
BO in the kingdom of grace. The iilastrations given by Christ 
intimate this : " The kingdom of heaven cometh not by obser- 
vation. * * So the kingdom of Ood is within you/' an in- 
ward force, an indwelling power, working out the redemption 
of the soul. He illnstrates this progressive work by the para* 
ble of the sower. Some seed fell into good ground, i. e., 
hearts prepared by culture to recieve it, and the power of spir- 
itnal vegetation caused it to bring forth an hundred fold. The 
process of pntting forth the blade, then the ear, and after that 
full com in the ear, was still and quiet, the operations of an 
unseen power, allowed to carry on its glorious work of man's 
redemption. We say allowed, for man is a free moral agent, 
and may accept or reject this help God has offered him for his 
recovery from sin and ruin. Again, he likens the kingdom of 
heaven to leaven, which a woman hid in three measures of meal 
till it was all leavened. Leaven is an agent, silently at work, 
diffusing itself until it permeates the whole lump, imparting to 
it its own nature. If this was designed to illustrate the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the world, we accept it as a prophecy 
of that glorious time when the <' knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord shall fill the whole earth," and as indicating that this 
work is to be accomplished, in part, at least, by the silent pow* 
er of Christianity, diffusing itself throc^h society, making the 
hearts and lives of mankind like itself. This may be a slow 
process, nevertheless, it is sure. It is a hidden power, yet it 
will develop itself, and accomplish the thing wherennto it is 
sent. Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord. But it is as true of the work of grace in an individual 
Christian. It is a hidden power within, moulding the heart in- 
to the image of Christ. It is the mighty force in forming the 
true Christian character, gradually yet surely working its holy 
principle through every faculty of the soul, bringing every 
thought into captivity to the law of Christ. But though leaven 
is powerful in its operations, it may be entirely counteracted 
by neutralizing agents, at any stage of its progress, and pre- 
vented from leavening the whole mass. So grace in the heart, 
may be counteracted by disobediencci pride, or unbelief, and 
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f the soul that began well; may fail to receive that purification, ac* 
complished only by the unchecked power of grace in the heart 
The silent forces in nature are often overlooked, because they 
are so quiet and unobtrusive. The terrible tornado, the migh- 
ty thunderings of a tempest, or the upbeavings of an earth- 
quake, fill the soul with awe, and inspire us with a profound 
sense of the presence of God. In these we see his power, and 
hear his voice, and feel that it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. In these moments of terror and 
amazement, we bow reverently before our Creator, and sol- 
emnly resolve on newness of life^ and a more perfect obedience 
to the law of righteousness. But these displays of power cease, 
and Pharaoh-like, we harden our hearts, and rush on again in 
sin and rebellion. 

So also the silent teachings of God in the soul, the voice of 
conscience and reason are overlooked, and little attention 
given to the solemn admonitions of truth, simply because they 
are so gently administered. We wait for God to speak in 
thunder, and shake the soul in terror, forgetting that the silent 
power of truth, if obeyed, will purify the heart, and lead effec- 
tually to the fountain of life, and bring to the soul that peace 
that is like a river, and the unspeakable joy of the Holy Spirit. 
As we admire the powerful and startling operations in nature, 
while silent and powerful forces are overlooked, so in the work 
of grace in the heart, we love the startling power, the thrilling 
emotions, the violent outbursts of feeling, while the quiet, yet 
ultimately more effectual influence of truth in the heart, is ut- 
terly disregarded. At the outset of a religious life, we hunger 
and thirst for full redemption from sin, for a perfect love in 
Christ Jesus, and could this inestimable blessing be obtained, 
by some mighty operations of power, or wonderful experiences 
of excitement, or violent and agonizing efforts, we would glad- 
ly embrace that higher internal life, so full of holy enjoyment, 
and rich in glorious hopes. But to attain to this higher life by 
the silent growth of grace in the heart, the still yet sure work 
of the gospel leaven, without excitement, with no wonderful ex- 
periences of God's power, but by a patient perseverance in 
self-denial and prayer, and inward struggle against temptation, 
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a patient endurance of hardness as a good soldier of Christ, is 
quite another affair. We could suffer martyrdom at a stake, 
but shrink from the lingering, painful death of crucifixion. We 
hunger for the joy of the full grown Christian, but shrink from 
the price of its attainment. There is, however, but one rule 
for this growth in grace. Only one path to this state of quiet- 
ness and rest. Only by patient watchfulness, self-denial and 
prayer, by faithful performance of duty and renunciation of 
self, that we grow up into Christ our living head. 

Much of the influence of the Christian church is of the character 
of the silent forces in nature, silent yet pawerJuL Christ says : 
<< Ye are the light of the world," ^ The s^t of the earth." 
This represents the church as exerting a quiet yet irresistible 
influence in the world, dispelling the darkness of sin, and re- 
deeming the world from corruption. Gradually yet surely the 
light approaches, penetrating every part of the world, increas- 
ing its brightness till the perfect day. Such is the path of the juat 
It shineth more and more until the darkness of sin is removed, and 
the light of the Sun of righteousness fills the redeemed souL 
Sach is the progress of Christianity, till the knowledge of the glo- 
ry of Gk>d fills the whole earth. Silently salt diffuses its saving 
influence, imparting its preserving power, till it permeates whole 
substances to which it is applied. So surely will grace develop 
itself in the Christian heart, that truthfully receives its power. 
So surely will Christianity ultimately spread its redeeming in- 
fluence throughout the world. It is not what we profess, but 
what we really are, that establishes our character, and gives an 
influence in society. From the devoted, humble Christian, goes 
forth a power to reach the human heart, that far exceeds the 
most profound arguments or pathetic appeals that were ever 
addressed to the ear of man. The infidel, on whom logic is 
lost, and rhetoric employed in vain, is sometimes arrested and 
brought to Christ by the more potent yet silent influence of a 
godly life. He may have been able to meet argument with 
argument, to resist the most eloquent appeals of the pulpit, 
but the silent every-day power of a holy life, of practical 
Christianity, wins its way to the heart, through its quiet and 
gentle operation. It is like the dew of Hermon, that falls so 
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silently that it is not perceived, yet fertilizes the earth. . - * 
lack of this silent power of holy living is greatly to be It <^ 
ed. Every Christian minister has felt this, as one c- .-. 
greatest obstacles in the way of his success in bdildi . •. 
the cause of Ohrist ; and, in view of this, has often pi 
<' Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thy heritage t .■ 
proach/* 

The forces usually employed to restrain men from sin 
of two kinds, analagous to the two classes to which we . 
already alluded. Under all government we have had pro 
tory laws, with severe penalties, fines, imprisonment, tor 
and death. Laws have been rigidly enforced, penalties in 
ed, and criminals executed in every cruel and ignominious 
that the ingenuity of man could possibly invent. But what 
been the result ? Crimes have steadily increased in num 
and magnitude. But we would not say that laws with sev 
penalties are of no use. On the the contrary they have, tc 
great extent, restrained the wickedness of the wicked. Tb 
are made for the lawless and disobedient, and are a wall 
safety to the innocent. But mere legal force does not refer. 
It reaches not the cause. It lops off the exterior growth 
wickedness, but touches not the root. It improves the streat 
but leaves the fountain corrupt. It may arrest the progress ( 
vice, and prepare the way for the reception of truth, that sha^ 
change the life by changing the heart. 

We have had systems of philosophy and ethical schools whici 
have been useful in their sphere, but the wisest of sages found 
their efforts unavailing. 

Socrates and Plato admitted that their philosophy did not 
possess the redeeming power that could rescue a fallen world 
from the dominion of sin. ''. You may give over," says Socra- 
tes, " all hopes of mending the lives and manners of men, un- 
less God sends some one else to instruct them ;'' and Plato 
says, ^* Whatever is as it should be in this evil world, can be 
so only by the interposition of the gods." We quote from 
memory from a little work on the Authority of the Scriptures, 
by Bielby Porteces. These influences, like the boisterous 
forces in nature, have done something to arrest the progress of 
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"" 1 wickedness, yet the history of the past shows that they 

■'iadequate to the task of the world's reform. But the 

^ t power of truth; operating upon an enlightened con- 

"^ fee, has already done more for the reformation of mankind, 

■^ ^ *bU other influences combined. The work may be slow, 

' H is sure. What has produced the change in regard to in- 

cating drinks during the last quarter of a century ? Thirty 

" - rs ago, alcoholic liquors were -indispensable as as act of 

^tesy and hospitality. All acquiesced with the custom, and 

" - ted down to this fashionable Moloch. And it was a breach 

good manners not to provide strong drink for guests at din- 

-t; and every important event from the birth to the grave, 

-■ lis enlivened with the presence of this enchanting spirit. 

bw no enlightened Christian, or hardly any respectable man, 

■ ffll invite a friend to taste the " intoxicating bowl." Nothing 

-" mt the silent power of truth and conscience have wrought out 

- his change, and nothing but this silent influence can prevent a 

' - tetrograde movement in the temperance reform. Pines and 

' imprisonments, and gibbets, will not restrain the appetites of 

men, or control the passions of the human heart, but the power 

of truth, commending itself to every man's conscience in the 

sight of God, is destined to work out the world's redemption. 

Reformers ought not to lose sight of this important idea. 

Anxious for immediate results, impatient at the slow progress 
that truth is making, we sometimes despair of ultimate success, 
and resort to sarcasni, wit and ridicule, with severe denuncia- 
tions, to the great detiument of the cause we would advance. 
There is a great la^k of faith in the silent, yet effective pow- 
er of Christian truth. 1 God has said, my word shall not return 
unto me void ; yet how little faith we have in that gracious 
promise. We live in a fast ago, when everything moves with 
railroad speed, and we would fain see the world converted in 
the same impulsive and rapid manner. We would gladly urge 
on the car of moral reform, with the power of ten thousand 
steam engines, and crush out at one stroke every system of vice 
and immorality, and cut the work short in righteousness. But 
no permanent reform can be secured in this way. It must be 
the outgrowth of truth, striking its roots deeply in the human soul. 
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Excitements and temporary reformation may be produced by ap- 
peals to the passions, bnt there will be no lasting reformation, 
except that which rests npon the transforming power of troth, 
brought to bear npon the heart and conscience. The excite- 
ment of the passions may serve as an inlet to the heart, and so 
make the troth more effectoal ; bat it is the power of troth re* 
cieved that makes the sool a new crcatore in Christ Jesos. 
With a brief suggestion or two, we close this already protracted 
article. 

Every minister who would secore permanent success in his 
labors, should endeavor to have a clear and thorough knowledge 
of that truth he proclaims. Without this, he can never bring 
that truth to bear efTectually upon the hearts of his hearers. 
The uncertainty in his own mind will be confusion in theirs, and 
but little lasting good will be effected. He should labor to pre- 
sent truth in a clear and intelligible manner, avoiding all phrases 
and words diflBcplt to be understood. He should, while using 
great plainness, use also great simplicity of speech. He should 
have faith in the power of truth presented in love, and expect 
that God will make it effectual in the advancement of the Re- 
deemer's cause. 

Christians should repose unshaken confidence in the word of 
Ood and the power of Christian truth, as the grand instrumen- 
tality of the world's conversion, and should cordially cooperate 
in the presentation of truth, knowing that their labor in the 
Lord shall not be in vain. 

The tornado, the earthquake, the violent commotion of nature, 
and excitement of passions, may have their uses in the provi- 
dence of Ood, but it is the silent power of truth received and 
obeyed, that shall mould the heart into the image of Christ, 
and fit the soul for a seat with the Redeemed in Che everlasting 
kingdom. 
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Abt. n.--THE ANNIHILATION OP THE WICKED NOT 

A DOCTRINE OP THE BIBLE. 

What is the destiny of the ungodly ? Are they to enter, at 
death, into a state of happiness, or will they endnre punish- 
ment ? If the latter, is it to prove expiatory or reformatory in 
its character, and having accomplished its object, will the sin- 
ner be then admitted to a state of happiness ; or will it be 
eternal in duration ? Or will the wicked be annihilated, either 
at death, judgment, or in any future period ? These are ques- 
tions of the utmost importance, and questions, too, which have 
of late attracted considerable attention, and engaged numerous 
pens. There are many who take the position that man is nat- 
urally mortal, that eternal life, i. e., existence, is the gift of 
Christ, and is given to those only who believe in him, and that 
sinners will be raised from the dead only to receive judgment, 
and that either at that time or after punishment of a longer or 
shorter duration, they will finally pass away and cease to exist, 
and will thus be annihilated. We propose to examine what 
the Bible teaches on this subject. In following out this course, 
we pass by the arguments for man's immortality, which may be 
adduced from consciousness, the atonement of Christ, &c. ; we 
care not to stop to inquire what the Fathers taught respecting 
it ; but believing that the Bible is the only certain source of in- 
formation on the subject of the future state, and that its decis* 
ions are final, we proceed at once to inquire, " What saith the 
Scripture 7** We are satisfied that if we find the doctrine of 
the annihilation of the wicked revealed there, it is our duty to 
receive it ; but if, instead of this, we find the opposite doctrine 
plainly taught, it is not for us to cavil or attempt to explain it 
away ; but receiving it as the truth of God, allow it to have a 
practical influence upon our conduct. 

First. Let us examine the professedly Scriptural grounds 
on which the doctrine of annihilation is taught. 

It is alleged that various passages of Scripture teach this 
doctrine. Of these we shall select a few of those which appear 
to be most depended on by those who hold this doctrine, and 
32 
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if we show that these do not teach it; we may, especiallj in 
conqpction with the other evidence we shall bring, leave tb 
minor ones without a specific answer, 

1. Psalm 37: 20, "But the wicked shall perish, andHhe ene- 
mies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs : they shall con- 
sume ; into smoke shall they consume away." 

An examination of the psalm, and a consideration of its de* 
sign, will show that there is here no reference to a future state. 
The Psalm is addressed to those who are troubled in conse- 
quence of the apparent present prosperity of the wicked, and 
it is declared that such prosperity is ephemeral in its charac- 
ter, and that however appearances may seem to teach other- 
wise, it is a fact that the righteous have, even now, real pros- 
perity and security in the favor of God. Thus we read, verses 
9, 10, " For evil doers shall be cut off; but those that wait up- 
on the Lord, they shall inherit the earth. For yet a little 
while, and the wicked shall not be : yea, thou shalt diligently 
consider his place, and it shall not be." These verses evident- 
ly refer to the present, and not to the future ; for if they teach 
the annihilation of the wicked, they also teach the annihilation 
of the earth. So also, in verse 21, the Psalmist says, "The 
wicked borroweth, and payeth not again : but the righteous 
showeth mercy, and lendeth -" still limiting the application to 
the present state. And verses 34 — 36, are of the same char- 
acter, " Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and he shall exalt 
thee to inherit the land ; when the wicked are cut off, thou 
shalt see it. I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet he parsed away, 
and lo, he was not: yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found." The design, then, of these portions of this Psalm, and 
of the 20th verse among them, is not to teach the future an- 
nihilation of the wicked ; but, in figurative language, to show 
that their prosperity in the present life is transient in its char- 
acter. 

2. Psalm 59 : 13, " Consume them in wrath, consume them, 
that they may not be." The gist of the argument based on 
this text, appears to be, that that which is consumed is put out 
of existence ; and the last sentence of the quotation is supposed 
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to confirm the idea of annihilation. Bat, like that we have 
already considered, this passage has no reference to the future 
state, as we shall readily perceive if we continue to read. 
^ Consume them in wrath, consume them, that they may not be, 
and let them know that God ruleth in Jacob unto the ends of 
the earth. And at evening let them return, and let them make 
a noise like a dog, and go round about the city." But if they 
were annihilated, they could not know anything, nor could they 
return, " and go round about the city." Still further, in verse 
11 of this Psalm, we find David praying, " Slay them not, lest 
my people forget : scatter them by thy power ; and bring them 
down, Lord our shield." Now, if in one part of this prayer 
we find David asking that his enemies may not be slain, with 
what consistency can we suppose that in another part of it, he 
prays for their annihilation ? We must conclude, therefore, 
that he means, '' Disarrange their plans, overturn their devices, 
and lead them to know they are powerless, when God under- 
takes to control them." 

3. Psalm 112 : 10, '< The wicked shall see it, and be grieved, 
he shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away : the desire of the 
wicked shall perish." Is there anything in this Psalm to indi- 
cate that it refers to a future state ? Would any one who had 
not first conceived the idea of annihilation, ever gather it from 
reading the whole Psalm ? But it is no uncommon thing, when 
men have made up their minds on certain subjects, for them to 
take single verses or sentences, which appear to favor their 
views, and without considering the context, adopt them as 
proofs of the doctrine advanced. 

4. Jeremiah 17: 18, "Let them be confounded that perse- 
cute me, but let not me be confounded : let them be dismayed, 
but let not me be dismayed : bring upon them the day of evil, 
and destroy them with double destruction." What does this 
mean ? Jeremiah had gone to the Jews with a threat of tem- 
poral evil ; but instead of believing it, and repenting of their 
sins, they derided him, and said., verse 15, " Where is the word 
of the Lord ? let it come now." In consequence of this, Jere- 
miah prays that they may be confounded and dismayed, but not 
him ; and that by the coming upon them of the threatened de- 
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siructioD, they might know that he was a true prophet, and had 
received his message from Jehovah. Bat there is nothing to 
indicate a reference to a future state. 

5. Romans 2:7, ** To them who by patient continoance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, eternal 
life.'' It is asked, <' If all men will ce^rtainly enjoy conscious 
existence forever, how can any be said to seek for immortality 7" 
At first sight there might appear to be some force in the inquiry, 
bat a little consideration will remove the difficulty. The word 
used is a(pdap(/a, aphtharsia. It is used eight times in the New Tes- 
tament. In 2 Tim. 1 : 10, it is rendered as here, immortality. 
In Bph. 6: 24, Titus 3: 7, sincerity ; I Cor. 15: 42, 50, 53, 
54, inoorruption. Greenfield defines it, '^ Incorruptibility, incor- 
ruptness; by imp. immortality, I Cor. 15 : 42, 53, 54, with the 
accessory idea of felicity, Bom. 2 : 7, et al. &c" Donnegan de- 
fines it, '' Imperishableness ; incorruptibility ; immortality." 
Dawson, " Immortalitas, proprie, incorruptibilitas" The idea 
conveyed in the text seems to be, that whereas those who diso- 
bey Ood by placing their afifections on the things of this world, 
will meet disappointment and punishment, those of whom he 
here speaks are looking beyond this world, and by their obedi- 
ence to Ood, are seeking for that glory and honor, and those 
incorruptible blessings which God has promised to his chil- 
dren in the future state, and it is declared they shall receive 
eternal life, L e., the everlasting enjoyment of the favor of 
God. 

6. Malachi4: 1, <'For, behold, the day cometh, that shall 
burn as an oven ; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble : and the day that cometh shall burn them up, 
saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither root 
nor branch." This is thought to be a very strong passage, and 
we arc told it must be taken literally, and as '' neither root nor 
branch" is to be left, it must mean annihilation. But if it is to 
be understood literally, we should need to be informed what is 
the literal root and branch of a man, as we had supposed these 
terms could only be applied to him in a figurative sense. And 
even if the text stated (which it does not) that the bodies of 
the wicked would be burnt up, that would not prove the annihi- 
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lation of the spirit, for we read, Eccl. 12: 7, "Then shall the 
dust (i. e., the body,) return to the earth as it was ; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it ;" showing that the 
dissolution of the one does not involve that of the other." 

Any one who reads the book of Malachi must see that this 
passage has no reference to future punishment. It refers to 
the first coming of Christ. See chap. 3:1,2; 4 : 5, 6, compared 
with Mark 1:2; Matthew 17; 9-13. With reference to the 
text under consideration, we read, Malachi 4:6," Behold I will 
send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord," And Jesus Christ taught his 
disciples, Matthew 17: 12, 13, that John Baptist was referred 
to in this prophecy. This limits the day in which the wicked 
should be burnt up to a short time after John the Baptist, for if 
a creditor should say, " I will sue you if you do not pay what 
you owe me, but I will send a messenger to you before I do so ; 
the debtor would understand that these events would quickly 
follow each other. So with the text, the execution of the 
threat must be understood to follow quickly after the sending 
of Elijah ; and we believe that it is in the terrible calamities 
that befel the Jewish nation in connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, that we find the fulfilment of this prophecy of 
Malachi, and that the idea of the future annihilation of the wick- 
ed has no place there. 

We have thus taken up some of the passages which we un- 
derstand to be most relied on to teach the annihilation of the 
wicked, and have seen not only that they do not teach it, but 
that only one of them refers to the future state. 

But we are told that the original words, which are translated 
destroy, perish, and die, convey the idea of annihilation. Thus 
one writer on this subject* says, " ApoUumi means ' to destroy 
totally,* 'to destroy utterly ;' " and he evidently claims these defi- 
nitions to mean, " to put out of existence." Let us take a few 
of the instances in which the word referred to is used; and in- 
serting his rendering, see if annihilation appears to be its 
meaning : 

* Eld. Miles Grant ; Doctrine of Everlasting Punishment, p. 101. 
32* 
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Matthew 10 : 39, " He that fiadeth his life shall utterly df* 
stroy (cMToXitfsi) it, bat he that utterly destrojeth {d€o\k<fai) his 
life for my sake shall find it." 

Matthew 15 : 24, '^ I am not sent but unto the utterly destroy- 
ed (aroXwXora) sheep of the house of IsraeL" 

Luke 15:4, ^* What man of you having an hundred sheep, if 
he utterly destroy (d^^oXtftfar) one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is 
utterly destroyed (diroXuXo^) until he find it;" and verse 6, 
<' Rejoice with me ; for I have found my sheep which was utter- 
ly destroyed," (d^oXwXor). 

Luke 15:8,^ Either what woman having ten pieces of sil- 
ver, if she utterly destroy (cUroXid'ti) one piece," and verse 9, " I 
have found the piece which I had utterly destroyed" (orwXstfa). 

Luke 15 : 24, ^ This my son was dead and is alive again, he 
was utterly destroyed (dcoXuXtj^) and is found." 

Is the idea of annihilation conveyed in any of these instan- 
ces ? Can it possibly be implied ? See also Matt 10 : 6 ; 12 : 
14; 15:24; 22: 7; Mark 2: 22; 4:38; John 6: 12; 2 Cor. 
4:3; Heb. 1:2; 1 Pet. 1 : 7, and numerous other passages in 
which the word 'aroXXviAi is used ; and it will be found that no 
such idea as annihilation is implied. 

The same writer further says,* << Diapthero means '^ to destroy 
utterly, bring to nothing, blot out." ^la^^iipu is only used six 
times in the New Testament. We will quote each of these 
passages with his definition, remembering that he understands 
it to imply annihilation. 

Luke 12 : 33, « Neither moth destroyeth utterly," (Sta^ielptt). 

2 Cor. 4: 16, '< Though our outward man be destroyed utter- 
ly {SioupAtlpsrat) yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 

1 Tim. 6:5," Men of utterly destroyed (Afi^tfapfjtfvwv) minds." 

Bev. 8:9, '' And the third part of the ships w^re utterly de« 
stroyed," (^is^d^fcp^). 

Bev. 1*1 : 18, << And shouldst utterly destroy {Sw^hpcu) them 
which utterly destroy (StoupBelpovTae) the earth." 

Now, the moth renders a garment unfit for its original use, 

• The Doctrine of Everlasting Punishment, page 104. 
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boi does not annihilate it ; the outward man may decay, but 
certainly the apostle was not then speaking of annihilation ; 
men's minds may be corrupted, but we are sure that those of 
whom the apostle speaks were not annihilated ; neither have we 
any reason U> suppose this of the ships indicated, nor any right 
to assume that this was the destiny of the men in Bev. 11 : 18, 
especially when we know that however they had corrupted^ 
they bad not annihilated the earth. Destroy and perish really 
mean to be perverted fVom the original purpose, or to be unfit- 
ted for the original design, and when applied to the condition 
of the sinner, involve the idea of separation from Ood. 

But great stress is laid upon the words death and die, as 
applied to the future punishment of the sinner, and we are told 
that these indicate annihilation. But is this so ? When we 
speak of physical death, it does not convey this idea. True, a 
dead body naturally corrupts and becomes decomposed, but 
this succeeds, and is not necessarily connected with the idea of 
death. A man falls down suddenly, a surgeon opens a vein, 
and the blood does not flow. He tells you the man i$ dead ; 
and yet his perfect form is before you, and has not even lost 
its warmth. The child of the Shunamite, the son of the widow 
of Nain, and the daughter of Jairus, were all really dead. Yet 
they were not annihilated. Their bodies were perfect, while 
their spirits had* been separated therefrom ; and it was only 
necessary that these should be restored, in order that they 
should resume the functions of life. It is the separation of 
body and spirit that constitutes death. 

So spiritual death, the result of sin, is separation from Ood, 
from holiness, and from happiness ; and not annihilation. The 
sinner is not merely threatened with future death ; he is said 
to be already dead. As illustrations of this fact, we refer to 
Eph. 2: 1, <^Dead in trespasses and sins," Col. 2: 13, ''And 
you being dead in your sins.'- Eph. 2:5,'' Even when we were 
dead in sins. Bom. 8 : 2, " To be carnally minded is* death." 
And so, also, the Christian who is delivered from this spiritual 
death, is said to be dead in another sense. Bom. 6 : 2, "How 
shall we that are dead to sin, live any longer therein 7" Oal. 
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2 : 19, "For I through the law am dead to the law." Col.'3 : 
3, " For ye arc dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God." 
1 Pet. 2 : 24, '^ That we being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness." 

If, then, when it is stated that the Christian is .dead, it is 
meant that he is separated from sin and the world ; and when 
it is declared that the wicked are now dead, the idea is convey- 
ed that they are separated from God and holiness ; and annihi- 
lation is not suggested in either case, what reason have we for 
supposing that when the future punishment of the wicked is 
called death, that annihilation is then intended, and not, rather, 
that it still means separation from God and holiness, and con- 
sequently from happiness ? 

We may here refer to a very common argument, viz., that 
eternal life is said to be procured and given by Christ, and to 
be given to believers only. This is readily admitted, but the 
inference therefrom we hold to be quite untenable. For as 
spiritual death is not non-existence, seeing those who are 
" dead in trespasses and sins" are physically alive, and both 
think and act, so spiritaal life is not mere existence, but some- 
thing higher and far more valuable. The Saviour defines it, 
John 17:3, "And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent." The spiritual life of the Christian is contrasted with 
his former spiritual death. John 5 : 24, " Is passed from death 
unto life." 1 John 3:14, "We know that we have passed 
from death unto life." It is contrasted with the present spir- 
itual death of the wicked. Rom. 8:6," To be carnally minded 
is death, but to be spiritually minded, is life and peace." Fur- 
ther, the Saviour declared, John 11:26, " And whosoever liv- 
eth, and believcth in me, shall never die." He could not have 
referred here to physical death, for thousands of believers have 
died since that time. Neither could he have referred to what 
should take place after the resurrection, for he says, John 8: 
61, " If a man keep my saying, he shall never see death." And 
that " eternal life" does not mean mere future existence, is also 
seen in the fact that believers are said to have it now. John 
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6 : 47, " Verily, verily I say unto you, He that believeth on me, 

hath everlasting life." See also John 3 : 36 ; 5 : 24 ; 6 : 54 ; 1 
John 5: 11, 12. 

The ^ eternal life" which Jesus Christ gives to believers, is a 
present knowledge of, and union to, and communion with, him- 
self and the Father, leading them here, to love and serve him, 
and to delight to do his will ; and it secures for them in the 
future a more perfect knowledge, a closer union, and a greater 
degree of happiness in his service ; the future life of the be- 
liever being only a continuation of the present. There will be 
a change of condition, for there will be a separation from this 
corruptible body at death, and a reunion to it when it is ren- 
dered incorruptible at the resurrection. There will be a change 
of location, from earth to the mansions in the Father's house. 
But it is the eame life, extended. That which the believer has, 
and that which he will have, are both called '< eternal life," and 
are parts of the same whole. As the flower is the opened bud, 
as noon is the perfection of the rising day, as man is the grown 
up child, so is the future life of the believer the extension and 
the perfection of his present life which he now lives '' by the 
faith of the Son of God." And if <' this is life eternal," then 
it follows that there may be existence in the future without it, 
just as the wicked now exist without it. And if the future 
state of the Christian is only a continuation of his present spir- 
itual life, though far more glorious in character, and with the 
difference, that bis body, like his soul, will have become inde- 
structible, then we may conclude that the future state of the 
wicked will be an extension of his present spiritual death, only 
deeper and more intensive in character, his body also having 
become indestructible. Eternal life, i. e., the continuous enjoy- 
ment of the favor of God, will be seen to be the opposite of 
the abiding wrath of God, John 3 : 36. ^p/^y ^ anger, indigna- 
tion.'' 

It is farther argued, that it was physical death, and not spir- 
itual, which was the punishment threatened to Adam and Eve 
in the event of their sinning.* And Professor Hudson asks, 

♦ See Dobney*8 " Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment," pages 
122-129, and Hudson's '' Debt and Grace," page 170. 
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^ Was he (Adam) fairly treated if that was only the prelude of 
death, and if, withoat a word of express warning, he was still 
liable to endless woe 7" Bat we think it a fallacy to snppose 
that in the few sentences narrated in the second chapter of 
Genesis, we have an account of all the instruction given to 
Adam and Eve previous to their fall. But even if it were so, 
as both Dobney and Hudson believe in a resurrection of the 
unjust to a future judgment, and a state of fearful suffering pre- 
vious to annihilation, we think their arguments on this point 
are as much against their views as ours. But we object alto- 
gether to the idea of physical death being either the death or 
the prelude of the death threatened. We believe that the 
threatening or prophecy of Gen. 2: 17 was literally fulfilled, 
and that Adam and Eve died, i. e... spiritually, on the very day 
they sinned, and that having thus died, in the very nature of 
things that death was eternal, unless they should be restored 
by Divine power and grace ; and that physical death was only 
an ai^unct to the other, and not the main result of their sin, see 
Gen. 3 : 22. 

Having thus shown, as we think, that those who believe they 
find the doctrine of annihilation in the Bible, occupy an unten- 
able position, let us examine a few passages which do refer to 
future punishment, and seek to understand what they teach. 
We refer to single texts, because it is the only way in which 
we can hope to produce conviction in the minds of those who 
have embraced the opposite views, although we think that the 
whole tenor of the Bible implies the unending existence of all 
men, and is entirely opposed to the idea of the annihilation of 
any. 

1. Matthew 25 : 41, 46, " Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." " These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal." The word here used to express the duration of the 
punishment of the wicked is the same as that which defines the 
duration of the happiness of the righteous. A/wvio^ is used sev- 
enty-one times in the New Testament. Twice, viz., 2 Tim. 1 : 
9 ; Titus 1:2, it refers to the past, and fl'po j^povwv <iiwvlwv is 
translated, " Before the world began." In Rom. 16 : 25, it also 
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refers to the past, and xp^^°*f aimlois is rendered, ''jSince the 
world began." Once, Philemon 15, it is rendered, " for ever." 
In each of the other sixty-seven instances, it is either translat- 
ed eternal or everlasting, and it is connected with God, life, 
covenant, weight of glory, habitations, spirit, salvation, punish- 
ment, jodgment, destruction, damnation, Ac; and there is 
nothing in any case to imply that it is used in a limited sense. 
Jade 7 has been thought to be an exception. But it is not, for 
the reference is to the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the other cities which were overwhelmed, and not to the 
cities themselves, for the cities could not give " themselves over 
to fornication," or go " after strange flesh :" and it is those who 
did this that " are set forth for an example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal (a/wv/ou) fire." 

^ni ^YQn if it could hQ shown that this word is sometimes 
used in the New Testament in a limited sense, yet being used 
in the text under consideration, first to describe the duration 
of the punishment of the wicked, and then to describe the dura- 
tion of the happiness of the righteous, there being no qualifica- 
tion in either case, it is clear to us that it must be understood 
in both cases in the same sense, so that if the latter means un- 
ending, so also must the former. 

2. Mark 9 : 43, 44, « And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: 
for it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having 
two hands to go into hell, into the fire tliat never shall be 
quenched: Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched." This form of expression is repeated, verses 45, 
46, and 47, 48. Could language more explicit than this be 
used to convey the idea of unending punishment ? Mark, it is 
not the worm, which might devour one after another, but their 
worm ; intimating something personal, and belonging to each 
individual, which does not die, and therefore continues for- 
ever. 

3. 2 Thess. 1:9, " Who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power. "OXsdpo^ is defined, "perdition, destruction, ruin, 
misery." The idea conveyed in the text is, the loss of hope, of 
happiness, and of accomplishing the great purpose of existence. 
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It is not to cease to exist, bnt it is declared to be " froi'^"' ^ 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power. Ps. | in ^ 
11, we read, "In thy presence is fulness of joy," and Jude*^ "^e 1 
" To present yon faultless before the presence of his glory #inly 
exceeding joy/' And it is from this joy and this glory in pi^ro^ 
presence of God, that the wicked are to be banished, 
created man to enjoy this. To lose it is " destruction, mi 
But on this text. Prof. Hudson* says, " The common mistal 
in the interpretation of this passage, is in taking the prepo 

m 

tion from to denote separation^ and not the origin or source 
the destruction named." But Dr. Robinson, in his New Test 
ment Lexicon, after giving a general definition of 'a-aro, sar 
" Its general meaning is, therefore, from, away from ;" an 
if we turn to Donnegan for the classical meaning, we read^) 
« The primitive signification expresses ' removal from a place/} t 
such signification is most frequent in Homer, and may be general 
ly rendered by ' from,' far from, away from, at a distance from." j 
And to go no further for illustrations of this meaning of the 
word in Scripture, we may take Matthew 25: 28, 29, 41, and * 
Matt. 11 : 25. We should also mark that it is not said that 
destruction from God shall come upon them ; but they '' shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power," evidently 
intimating separation from the presence of God, and from his 
glory. 

4. Heb. 9 : 27, " It is appointed unto men x)nce to die, but 
after this the judgment." Those who contend for annihilation, 
speak of two literal deaths : first, physical death, which they 
believe to be the infliction of the punishment threatened for 
sin, and then what they call the second death, viz., a final pass- 
ing out of existence after the resurrection and the judgment. 
But this text directly contradicts that idea, and asserts that 
while men will die before the judgment, he will not die after- 
wards, for '' it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment. This, to our minds, settles the question of an 
annihilation, after the resurrection, while the spiritual death, 

* Debt and Grace, page 187. 
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'trr^'i we think the unrepentant sinner will endure eternally, is 

K^ in which he is now involved. 
Jii vVe have thus referred to a few passages which we think 
'or Ainly teach the unending punishment of the wicked, and thus 
r.isprove the idea of annihilation. Others might be added, 
d. #t we study brevity, and we think these will be sufficient for 
t, r^ purpose. But while those who argue for annihilation at- 
^mpt to explain away those texts which declare the unending 
mishment of the wicked as inconsistent with the justice of 
iod, and say further,* " It is no compliment to human nature, 
I|d suppose that the affrightment of eternal whips and scorpions 
lay impel man heavenward, though infinite attractions could 
kot draw him thither ;" some of them, we think with strange 
^consistency, give a most terrible description of the punish- 
[ment to be actually endured by the sinner after the resurrec- 
tion. Thus the writer we have just quoted says,t " To afiright 
I the careless, we need no gloomier pictures than of God's 
! fierce anger as burning, devouring, consuming, tearing in piec- 
■ es, grinding to powder, and the like." And he adds,! " Who 
knows that the lost soul may not, by some law of its nature, 
80 transcend the laws of time and space as to apprehend a 
certain boundlessness of its woe ?" " There can be no sense 
of relief. The light of life gone out, the expired soul can nev- 
er know that it has escaped from pain. * * ♦ It can never 
know that its woe is ended. The agony ends, not in a happy 
consciousness that all is passed, but in eternal night, in the 
blackness of darkness forever." 

There is another thing that we think inconsistent in those 
who advocate the idea of annihilation, viz., that after they have 
endeavored to prove that eternal, everlasting, and forever 
and ever, mean limited periods, they then turn round and tell 
us that annihilation is eternal, i. e., unending punishment. So 
Mr. Dobney teaches,§ and Prof. Hudson || says, " Can an irre- 
versible sentence be properly called ' eternal,' though it be a 
sentence of utter destruction ? Or, is the adjective used to de- 

* Debt and Grace, page 15. f Ibid, page 420. { Ibid, page 423.. 
§ The Scripture of Future Punishment, page 214. 
I Debt and Grace, page 195. 
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note the eternity of effect 7" On this assamption, the man 
who serves ou( a sentence of ten years in the State prison, or 
the child who is chastised for a fault, or the girl who is depri?- 
ed of a pleasure excorsion on account of misconduct, each suffer 
eternal punishment, for the punishment having been inflicted, is 
irreversible in its character. Such reasoning appears to us to 
indicate that those who u^e it are not satisfied with their own 
ai^uments with reference to the meaning of eternal and ever- 
lasting. 

We think we have shown that the Bible does not teach the 
annihilation of the wicked, and that it does teach their eternal 
punishment. There are two arguments frequently used to sus- 
tain the doctrine of annihilation, which, in our opinion, are not 
difficult to answer ; but as they are mere appeals to reason in- 
dependent of the Bible, it is not within our present plan to go 
fully into them. The one is, that it is unreasonable that for 
the sins of a short life, man should suffer eternal punishment ; 
and the other is, that the infliction of unending punishment is 
inconsistent with the goodness of God. These are not difficul- 
ties to us. With reference to the first, we know that a man 
may commit forgery or arson in a minute^ and as the result of 
it, be sentenced to imprisonment for the remahider of his life, 
and it will be generally conceded that his punishment is just* 
Moreover, we confess to the opinion that we are incompetent 
to decide what is the proper desert of sin, and to the belief that 
the Lawgiver of the universe is infinitely wise, holy, and just; 
and we would therefore rather in this matter trust to the plain 
statements of his word, which we cannot think are framed so 
as to lead us astray ; than trust to the suggestions of our own 
reasons ? 

With regard to the latter objection, we believe that Ood is 
good, infinitely so ; and yet we find suffering in the world. 
Fart of it appears to arise from purely providential causes ; an- 
other portion is the result of sin, and falls upon the transgress- 
or. And still, a large amount of suffering remains which is 
caused by wrong-doing, but falls upon others than the perpetra- 
tors of the wrong. Does the fact that God permits this suffer- 
ing, afford reason to doubt his goodness ? This is not affirmed. 
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And if he is now good; although he permits suffering in this 
world; and if he will remain good, although he may permit suf- 
fering for a limited period after the final judgment; as some of 
the advocates of annihilation believe; we will not dare to say 
that he will not continue good, although in his wisdom he may 
permit the impenitent to suffer forever. TVe repeat; these are 
not difSculties to uS; but if there are those who honestly find 
them SO; let them remember that it is for uS; fallible creatures, 
to ascertain what God teaches in the Bible, and when satisfied 
that; interpreted by the plain grammatical rules which we apply 
to other subjects, its statements teach certain doctrineS; we 
may safely leave it with God to vindicate his own character; 
demonstrate the righteousness of his lawS; and the justice of 
his penalties, and reconcile apparent discrepancies. 

Here we leave the matter. All must admit that the doc* 
trine of eternal punishment is an awful one ; and we believe 
that God intended it should be so regarded by us. And while 
we reverently say; " Even so. Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight;'' let us heed the admonition addressed to us, <^ Give 
diligence to make your calling and election sure." And '' know- 
ing the terror of the Lord," let us " persuade men," with the 
hope that the Holy Spirit will bless our effort?; and that they; 
through Jesus Christ; may be delivered from " the wrath to 
come." And '' in meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves ; if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth;" let us shoW; by all our conduct; 
that we believe the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked is a solemn and important reality; and that however 
men may reason themselves into a belief of it; that the annihi- 
lation of the wicked is not a doctrine of the Bible. 
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Art. HL— the FREEWILL BAPTLST DENOMINATION: 
ITS POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 

The study of the Denominational History recently issned at 
Dover, N. H., affords an answer to many questions respecting 
the processes by which the body has reached its present posi- 
tion and character ; and it also raises many other inquiries 
touching its future work and destiny. It is easily seen that it 
came into existence, in an organic form, not according to any 
prearranged plan on the part of its founders, bat as the result 
of several coworking forces that were too strong to be repress- 
ed and too definite to be dissipated. It was the incarnation of 
religious convictions that must somehow work themselves into 
active life, and the steady and determined protest against the 
false faiths which were claiming jurisdiction over the souls 
which God had enlightened and commissioned by his troth. 

The ceremonialism of episcopacy would not answer for the 
hearts that were crying for inward life. The secular spirit 
abounding in the '' Standing Order" was leaving God without 
witness to the soul in many of the churches made up of the de- 
scendants of those who had been thrilled by the words of Rob- 
inson and Brewster. The theology of the Baptist churches in 
New England was uncouth and inoperative for great good, on 
account of its grim and petrified Calvinism, which portrayed 
God as a tyrant and man as a hapless and helpless child of 
Satan. Methodism was shouting through England, — having 
yet hardly sent its ringing voice across the sea; and had it 
been otherwise, its hierarchal government would hardly have 
been welcome to a people struggling for the supremacy of Re- 
publican ideas, and its Pedobaptist practice could hardly have 
been acceptable to men who could find in the New Testament 
no definition of baptism save the immersion of believers. They 
must have a vital religion ; they must have an enlightened con- 
science instead of an ambitious civil magistracy for a guide to 
Christian duty ; they must hold and teach a theology which 
made Christ's offers of salvation realities and not mere sem- 
blances ; and they must insist on the equality of the Christian 
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brotherhood and maintain the integrity of the ordinances. 
Finding these objects conld not be gained within the enclo* 
snres of the ecclesiastical bodies around them, they pitched 
their tents without, often in sadness, sometimes with tears, 
watching the cloud by which God would lead them, till they 
found their encampment must needs become a permanent 
abode. And so at length they arose to build, with such imple- 
'ments and materials and skill as they could command, — think- 
ing far less of the future than of the present, — ^not asking how 
posterity would criticize their architecture, but only how they 
might provide for the feeble and hungry and eager souls that 
were being born and multiplied in their new household of 
faith. And as this labor went on, sometimes by set methods, 
but oftener by the necessities of their position, there at length 
appeared a body of affiliated churches, sufficiently definite in 
features and marked in character to constitute the '< Freewill 
Baptist Denomination." 

Dating from the real and manifest beginning, the body is 
now seventy-five years old. It has a recognized existence, an 
ecclesiastical unity as decided, perhaps, as might be expected 
in view of its principles and circumstances, and a somewhat 
systematic life. It has its Printing Establishment, its boards 
of Missions and Education, its Doctrinal Standards, — which are 
perhaps less definite, complete and authoritative than the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles or the Westminster Confession, — ^its Church 
Polity, its Hymn Books, and the beginnings of a Christian lit- 
erature. It has a membership of nearly 60,000, embracing 
some 1300 churches, which are ministered unto by nearly as 
many .ordained and licensed preachers. It has under its con- 
trol a College with ample buildings, a respectable endowment, 
a creditable patronage, and an enviable and well-deserved rep- 
utation. It has a few Seminaries of high grade, which may 
fearlessly challenge comparison with many that have had a 
longer life and wealthier patrons ; and a Theological School 
whose furnishing has indeed been far too scanty, but which has 
called and is still calling out a strong and active sympathy 
from the churches, and which has sent back not a few young 
men who are among the most efficient preachers in the body, 
33* 
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and who, by their character, attainmeDts and ability, are being 
gratefully felt in the broader circles of society. It has its 
churches and ministers in nearly every free State of the Union, 
and maintains a formal and intimate intercourse with bodies of 
similar faith and polity in England and in the British ProTinces 
of North America. 

These are the simplest and most outward symbols of its in- 
ward force. They are items for the most superficial inventory, < 
and offer themselves readily to the mere statistician. They 
guage existence, but they cannot so accurately measure life. 
They exhibit the quantity but not the quality of the denomina* 
tional being. They tell what has been done, but they say little 
of the method or the spirit of the labor. The real elements of 
life in a person or a people are far below the surface, and are 
both subtle and spiritual. And the real position of the de- 
nomination must be learned by ascertaining what spirit has 
animated it, and is still throbbing beneath its phenomena. 

The early ministers of the denomination possessed energy of 
character, practical sagacity of intellect, persistence of pur- 
pose, devotion to their work and their Master, and a vital expe- 
rience of the truth they went abroad to proclaim. Their ap- 
peals to the conscience and to the afifections of men were pow- 
erful and efifective, and among that class of people to whom 
they chiefly preached, their ministry was a prompt power. 
Converts multiplied, some of whom were organized into church- 
es and disciplined into intelligent Christian stability, while 
others soon failed to feel or yield to the strong religious im- 
pulse which at first swayed them. An organized and system- 
atic efficiency was only partially secured, and so the figures 
which set forth the numbers of the new body were not always 
reliable indices to its moral and social power. And this com- 
parative neglect of order and system, while it forbade confi- 
dence at the first, has also rendered the later efforts to com- 
bine and organize forces more difficult and less fruitful in 
results. 

Sut there has been a spirit in action all along the past that 
made failure impossible, and which has brought some grateful 
successes. The body has fairly won a recognition from the 
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Christian community and from the general public. Its position 
on the great moral questions which concern the relation of 
Christianity to public wrongs, has been mostly an unequivocal 
and leading one. It has steadily pleaded for temperance; and 
lifted up its voice against oppression, not fearing censure, and 
refusing to be bribed to silence. It has steadily fought against 
the Augustinian theology, and yet has lent no countenance to 
the schemes of religion which, under the plea of liberality, frit- 
ter away the distinguishing elements of the gospel of Christ. 
It has displayed an energy and generosity in its efforts for ed- 
ucation, during the last fifteen years, that could not fail of 
arresting attention and compelling appreciation. It has sent 
not a few men into society who have acquired an influence and 
wielded a power both large and grateful. And it is not egotism 
but simple truth to say, that, with all its deficiencies, the 
60,000 members of the denomination, as they are found to-day 
arc several fold stronger in the elements of true and perma- 
nent Christian influence than the same number could have been, 
had the characteristics and policy of the denomination as it 
was forty-five years ago remained until now. Tiie losses sus- 
tained are chiefly such as must have been suffered in making 
the transition from the period of unorganized zeal to the epoch 
of definite plans and systematic endeavor. 

The body has not gained much in numbers for some time 
past. Nearly fifteen years since, about the same numbers 
were reported as now. The gains in missionary work some- 
times appear small and doubtful. There are questionings 
whether it were not better to give up the field of labor in 
Orissa. Territories once dotted with churches retain scarcely 
a Freewill Baptist congregation. Important enterprises have 
failed, while others threaten to follow them. New fields are 
open, many and promising, but either the men, the money, or 
the enterprise, or all of them, are lacking. The country 
churches frequently grow weak, while the work of planting them 
in the cities was commenced so late and prosecuted under such 
difficulties, that they often only maintain a doubtful struggle 
for life. And when the work of rearing churches in the terri- 
tories and new States is undertaken, the denomination has so 
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few men and small means and little prestige to send into ^y 
open fields, that only a small work is accomplished at tfa^end 
of a large and long-continaed self-denial.. 

These are the two sides of the picture which even a saperfi- 
cial observer can readily see. Some there are who, looking 
back over the past seventy-five years, and witnessing the proofs 
of progress, assure themselves that the straggle for life is fair- 
ly over, and that the denominational march is to be more steady 
and^rapid toward real power in the future. They are brav^ 
hearted and hopeful prophets. They will not anticipate dis- 
aster. They look for a far brighter record when the history 
of the second half century shall be written. There are others 
who constantly doubt, or hope only with fear. They arc pain- 
ed by the contrast discovered between the ideal and the actaal, 
— ^between demand and supply, — ^between opportunity and ca- 
pacity. They acknowledge some elements of strength, but in 
their inventories the elements of weakness constitute a much 
ampler catalogue. Their ambition can only be satisfied with 
the accomplishment of much ; their hope prophesies the accom- 
plishment of little. The only onward path which seems to 
them worthy, is crowded with obstacles, on whose removal 
their faith does not count. 

We propose to specify some of the influences and circum- 
stances which bear on this question touching the future of the 
denomination. And it may be proper to set forth first those 
things which are operating or are likely to operate against its 
prosperity and growth. It is neither wise nor courageous to 
hide the facts which are unpleasant to see, nor ignore the 
foes whose blows may have power to harm us. He only is the 
hero who can look all real peril in the face, and then calmly 
march up to it una£frighted. And the denomination will do 
well when it shall choose its policy and enter upon its toils 
with the full knowledge of what it has undertaken. What, theo; 
are the hinderances to the large and sure future success of the 
Freewill Baptist denomination, as a distinct ecclesiastical 
body? 

1. First of all may be mentioned the fact, applicable to all 
bodies of Christians, — ^that the pulpit and the church are wield- 
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log less direct and relative power over and in the commimity 
than pertained to them half a century since. Whatever expla- 
nation of the fact may be given, or whatever apology for it may 
be brought forward, the fact remains, and is generally conceded 
by all frank and intelligent ojiservers. Aged ministers,* still 
surviving, discover this change and mourn over it. Whether it 
is to be attributed to the diminution of piety in the pulpit, or 
to the increase of irreligion among the people ; to the seculari- 
zation of the church, or to the decay of reverence in society ; 
to the loss of prestige by the clergy through their unwise con- 
cessions, or to the defiance with which worldly men have at 
length met the demands of Christian teaching ; to the failure of 
the ministry to preach so as to reach the conscience of their 
hearers, or to the growth of general intelligence which induces 
men to turn where they may find stronger and more quickening 
teachers ; or whether all these influences have been in opera- 
tion, it is not now necessary t<^ consider. The pulpit, howev- 
er, is no longer a royal power, and the church is not now a 
temple before which all classes of men reverently uncover their 
heads. Multitudes among the intelligent and respected are 
found but rarely in the sanctuary, and not a few who attend 
carry more of the spirit of jealous criticism than of reverential 
worship. Church work is often more an incident of life, than 
its main practical concern. And this disinclination to become 
thoroughly wedded to the active duties of religion as they are 
imposed by church membership, is becoming more strong and 
active among the young men of the land. Frequently their 
faith is seriously unsettled, and they make no secret of their 
skepticism. There is considerable mental vigor, and an in- 
creasing capacity for philosophic thought among these minds, 
that throw off the restraints of the gospel, and choose, as they 
claim, a more reasonable and agreeable way of life. They do 
not so much shrink from coming in contact with religious truths 
and influences, as they present themselves in the attitude of 
antagonists or of decided and complacent doubters. The min- 
istry are respected as a class of estimable professional citizens, 
but they are less regarded as the messengers of God, bearing 
his word of authority and reconciliation to men. The church 
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is esteemed as a respectable association in the main; organized 
with a good intent, and rendering some good service to the world, 
bat is suspected of the contradictory policy of ruling according 
to a rigid code, and of smoothing over the somewhat numerous 
peccadilloes which are claimed 4o flourish within her precincts. 

The Freewill Baptists must of necessity suffer their full share 
of loss which this state of things occasions. They lack the 
prestige of older and larger sects. They are less consolidated 
and unified than the denominations which have had a longer 
life and been engaged in the great conflicts of the past. They 
have not had time to root themselves deeply in the public con- 
fidence. Their pecuniary resources are limited, and, hence, 
their general religious operations must be comparatively nar- 
row. They have not a great number of men of commanding 
talents or large influence, who lift the body either as lev- 
ers or magnets, or who can go abroad and conquer or win the 
leading minds of the land; andi;hey have few spheres of effort 
into which such minds can probably be assigned a service. If 
the magnates of the pulpit find it difficult to control the think- 
ing minds and the leading active forces in society, and thus 
bend them into the service of the church, the ordinary preach- 
ers which make up the great body of the Freewill Baptist min- 
istry will hardly expect to become a great or a rapidly growing 
power. 

2. The practical interest taken in the doctrinal peculiarities 
of the different denominations is regularly lessening. 

Dogmatic theology is less studied and preached, and creeds 
are not much expounded or cared for. The fierce and lengthy 
doctrinal controversies of other days often excite woDder 
among modern readers. New England is no longer a great 
school of theological debate, and the sermon has well nigh 
ceased to be the opening of a weekly fire upon a hostile 
encampment of faith, from batteries carefully planted and pow- 
erfully manned. Men are looking at religion more and more 
in a practical way, — possibly it may be with a more and more 
superficial eye. Many intelligent Christian men know really 
nothing of the differences between the New School and Old 
School Theologies, and wonder why Princeton cannot readily 
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pronoQQce the " Shibboleth" of Andover, or vice versa. There 
are those who understand by Calvinism only that man is a ma- 
chine, or that God is held to govern the world according to 
some definite plan ; and they interpret Arminianism to signify 
a denial of that sentiment. The qaestion of baptism is reduc- 
ed to a matter of preference or taste in the manner of attend- 
ing to a church ceremony. When men set out to be religious, 
they are apt to ask if the church near them has a fair share of 
goodness in it, if it is made up of respectable people, whether 
it provides for proper Sunday instruction and religious enter- 
tainment, and can help a soul on the way to heaven by its pow- 
er with God and its guardianship of men. If these questions 
are satisfactorily answered, the querist is generally satisfied, 
and the catechetical exercise is abruptly closed. The confes- 
sion of faith is presumed to be correct, and the ecclesiastical 
polity receives little attention. 

In this condition of things. Freewill Baptists are not so very 
likely to multiply accessions on the ground that their faith is 
simple, Scriptural, reasonable, accordant with the postulates of 
modern psychological science, and with the prevalent tenden- 
cies of public thought. Even though this be admitted, it does 
not avail so much. The public know little of theology, and 
have not much care to learn. Persistent doctrinal preaching 
is esteemed dry, repulsive, unprofitable, denotive of bigotry 
and narrowness ; and so is in danger of defeating its own end. 
The statement that doctrinal differences induce a withdrawal 
from other and older and respectable sects, is apt to awaken 
prejudice, and stand in the way of a successful exposition of 
the faith of the new body. The revised creed is no talisman, 
— the simple polity wins no crowd of adherents. Their merits 
may remain undisputed, or be quietly confessed, but they are 
not likely to wake either a "Eureka" or a "hosanna" from the 
practical multitudes as they sweep hurriedly by. 

3. There is a growing liberality of sentiment and policy 
among older and stronger denominations, which will gradually 
operate to remove the objections to a union with them on the 
part of many who would otherwise, perhaps, be impelled by 
conviction and sympathy to unite with such a body as the Free- 
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will Baptists. The theology which finds expression in the pul- 
pit, and in the less public manifestations of the leading denomi- 
nations, is now seldom objectionable to an evangelical Armin- 
ian. The '' Five Points*' of Calvinism are moch less sharp and 
prominent than they were in other days. The moral freedom 
of men is asserted in the strongest terms, and care is taken 
that the doctrine of Divine agency is not so expounded as to 
overthrow that fundamental point in moral science. Arminian 
sentiments are openly avowed by ministers and laymen within 
" orthodox" circles, and the avowal awakens only a feeble re- 
monstrance. Christian character takes the place of a subscrip- 
tion to the creed. The most decided immersionists are cor- 
dially welcomed to the fellowship of Pedobaptist churches, and 
the old practice of restricted communion is rarely defended 
and only occasionally maintained with its old rigidity. A 
thorough Freewill Baptist might mingle freely now in the 
religious circles of other households of faith, without finding 
his cherished convictions abused, or his sympathies seriously 
chilled. 

And this tendency toward liberality and fraternity is every 
year growing stronger and becoming more widely manifest. 
The things against which the Freewill Baptist body sprang up 
to protest are disappearing from other denominations, and the 
positive objects which it has struggled to secure they are seek- 
ing and attaining. Even amid the diversities of opinion that 
still remain, there is a growing oneness of spirit. Individual 
freedom is larger, and a cordial toleration has taken the place 
of an uncharitable search and a stern discipline for all the mi- 
nor heresies. In reciprocating this liberality, Freewill Baptists 
will discover less sharply defined issues between themselves 
and the bodies from which they sprang by the force of a former 
reaction ; they will cease to magnify and exalt differences till 
they are measurably forgotten. Christian courtesies will be 
substituted for controversial challenges, and those who, in oth- 
er days, would have been naturally drawn to the Freewill Bap- 
tist side while the war of ideas was raging, may pass over to 
the larger and stronger bodies in obedience to a common in- 
stinct. For, in morals as well as in physics, attraction, other 
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things being equal, is in proportion to the quantity of matter, 
and the greater bodies control the smaller. 

4. Men are becoming more and more impatient of needless 
and expensive machinery in the work of carrying forward the 
work of religion in the world. Friction wastes power ; and 
friction is generally large in proportion to the complexity of the 
mechanism. There is a demand, growing every year stronger, 
that the Benevolent Societies which are doing so high and need- 
ful a work, shall be lessened in number, and simplified in plan 
and working. There is a complaint that they waste funds and 
fritter away power. The same feeling strikes at all needless 
divisions in the body of Christ. It is dissatisfied at the multi- 
plication of religious denominations, whose text-book of doc- 
trine and polity is the same, whose aim is professedly one, and 
who recognize in each other fellow helpers to the truth. 
They look at religious effort in a practical way, feeling very 
little enthusiasm over theological theories, and intent on unity 
of plan and effort in the great army of the Lord as it moves on 
against the hosts of evil. And so far as this spirit works and 
prevails, it will naturally induce an alliance with the bodies 
which are older, stronger, better established in public confi- 
dence, whose history is significant, whose power is already rec- 
ognized and proved, and whose future efficiency is thus put be- 
yond all reasonable doubt ; while the newer and feebler bodies, 
— ^whose vitality has had no proper test, whose life is yet an 
experiment, and which only utter glowing prophecies of what 
they will do hereafter instead of presenting a noble history of 
what they have done already, — are likely to be passed by as 
insignificant, or bidden to resign their places to those who can 
fill them with higher forces, and do their work with greater 
economy. And the Freewill Baptist body is neither old enough, 
nor large enough, nor significant enough, to be readily classifi- 
ed among the great leading and efBcient powers of religion. 
This tendency will be more likely to set it aside as a needless 
brake upon the wheels of Christian enterprise, than to take it 
up in enthusiasm and harness it in the van of those great powers 
which are to lead the world on to redemption. The question 
really asked now of every man or body of men asking for pub- 

34 
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lie sympathy and cooperation, is, What can you do ? and the • ] 
only satisfactory answer to this inquiry consists in showing • v 
what has been and is being done. It may be doubtful whether 
the Freewill Baptist denomination can exhibit such products .| 
as will remove all distrust respecting its power, and command 
the confidence and aid which are necessary to make its future 
great and glorious. 

5. There is less denominational enthusiasm in the Freewill 
Baptist body than in most others that have reached outward 
eminence, and considerably less than was possessed by itself 
in its earlier life. It has no magnetic rallying cry, which gath- 
ers volume as it rolls onward and spreads afar, thrilling the , 
heart as it* rings along the whole line of the host, and setting 
zeal on fire. The old issues made up by the fathers have 
largely disappeared, and none that are newer and so generally , 
accepted have taken their place. Whether it be a merit or a 
defect, it is a fact that mere denominational zeal is scanty 
within the body. Few of its ministers could be justly accused 
of proselytism. They seldom glorify their own churches at 
the expense of others. They seldom seek to gain adherents 
by eulogizing their own faith or traducing that of their neigh- 
bors. They rarely attempt to dazzle the eyes of converts by 
painting in glowing colors the life of the denomination. And, 
indeed, there is no single, simple, obvious thing, which distin- 
guishes the body and calls its full energy into prompt and effec- 
tual play. Others defend the freedom of the will as strenu- 
ously as they. They are not the sole nor the chief champions 
of the Arminian theology. They do not work especially for 
the ignorant and poor. Their cry of ^* free salvation" has been 
taken up and swelled by voices stronger and more numerous 
than their own. Practically, other sects accept open commun- 
ion, and it is working its way everywhere. They are surpass- 
ed by others in their demands for the development of a throb- 
bing and demonstrative religious vitality, — a camp meeting 
tent sends out a current of mingled groanings and songs and 
hallelujahs which would drown the utterance of their most fer- 
vid gatherings. Their decided anti-slavery position has been 
measurably shared by others, and will soon be the common 
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ground of all the American churches ; for the rebellion is mak- 
ing thorough converts to freedom of the most cowardly and 
selfish sons of the prophets, who shout loudest to-day over the 
very principles which a year ago they were devoutly cursing as 
blasphemy. Other and older denominations have this enthu- 
siasm over the ideas upon which they are organized, or the 
specific object which they are seeking to reach. The Episco- 
palians exalt their stately antiquities and their decent and sol- 
emn liturgy ; the orthodox Congregationalists stand especially 
as the living and vigorous protest against prelacy in govern- 
ment and a vicious laxity in faith ; the great Baptist body 
stands out against the Judaism which would vitiate the Chris- 
tian doctrine of regeneration through the direct contact of God 
with the individual soul, — ^holds at bay the civil power when it 
comes to legislate in the sphere of religious ideas, — and insists 
upon going back to the rigid simplicity of the apostolic church- 
es and ordinances ; while the Methodists take up the phrase of 
an English critic, — " Christianity in earnestj^ and keep it fly- 
ing through the land by the aid of their itinerancy, and incar- 
nate it in the zealous labors which outrun civilization and make 
the circuit of the globe. 

Such a specific object and general rallying cry will kindle 
enthusiasm, cement hearts, nurture persistence and enlarge 
power. In its earlier days, the denomination did not lack such 
elements of strength, vitality and unity; but they are now less 
operative. The older men are unable to communicate the en- 
thusiasm which they feel to their younger successors. The de- 
nominational spirit consequently declines. , The earnest educa- 
tional efforts of the last fifteen years have done something to 
nurture such an enthusiasm ; but only a portion of the member- 
ship was enlisted, and that special stimulus is now nearly 
spent. Young men, who have seen and felt nothing of those 
intense struggles amid which the body came into being and 
grew up to early vigor, discover no such heroism in the service, 
and no such necessity for the results, to which those earnest 
men freely gave every thing. They are cool observers, rather 
than ardent devotees. Looking over the broad territory of 
Christian eflfort, they sometimes find a difiiculty in perceiving 
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why the demands for their labor in this specific portion of the 
field are so urgent and peculiar. The great general and com- 
mon objects of church life seem to them quite as readily attain- 
able in connection with some other body of laborers, while 
there is a lack of specific objects among Freewill Baptists to 
arrest their attention, win their sympathy, and procure their 
whole-hearted and unhesitating alliance. 

And, while there is nothing in the body which forbids fellow- 
ship or threatens open division, it is obvious that the union is 
not complete uor the harmony universal. Besides the whole- 
some stimulus and inevitable friction resulting from individuali- 
ty of mind and independence of thought, the conservative and 
progressive elements do not always merely supplement each 
other. Each section makes out a separate and different pro- 
gramme for the body, both of which cannot be practically ac- 
cepted. One portion of the denomination is specially anxious 
that all the main features which distinguished it thirty or fifty 
years since, should be carefully preserved, as essential to Chris- 
tian fidelity and a genuine success ; another portion insists 
that the growth, efficiency, and salvation of the body require a 
change of policy scarcely less than radical, and the inaugura- 
tion of measures both new and bold. One set of voices is call- 
ing for a speedy return to the " old paths" which, it is alleged, 
are already bei|ig forsaken, to the great detriment of the spirit- 
ual life ; while an opposite and equally eager call insists that 
the guiding pillar long ago moved on, and that a refusal to 
arise and pitch the tents on a new and higher site, is to spurn 
the leadership of Providence, and lose the only path leading to 
the land of promise. Here is heard a pleader for the by-gone 
life, telling of those early days when the Lord's presence was 
the glory amid which the fathers walked, and converts were 
multiplied like the drops of dew ; and there another insists 
that denominations can have but one healthy childhood, — that, 
to reproduce that departed and outgrown experience is impos- 
sible ; that, having at length reached the period of manhood, 
there is now no choice except between the noble work of man- 
hood and the shameful imbecility of a childhood kept long be- 
yond its time. This lack of thorough unity is itself adverse to 
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progress and gain, while the immediate prevalence of either 
section is likely to carry only a portion of the forces which are 
none too large for a triumph in their full number and their ag- 
gregate strength. 

Besides, at this important period in its history, the denomi- 
nation has no recognized leader or leaders, whose skill in or- 
ganizing, and whose power to magnetize and control, are able 
to combine and concentrate the active and vigorous energies of 
the body. Bandall is dead; and if he were living now, his 
prestige would be less than it is in his grave. He would find 
that the control of 60,000 church members in 1862, schooled 
as they have been, is quite another thing than walking, sixty 
years since, as the accepted leader of a handful of pastors, 
whose commissions to preach were largely from his hands, and 
a few scores of feeble churches, gathered under his labors and 
built np under his personal counsel. And, imperfect as was 
his leadership, he bequeathes his measure of power to no suc- 
cessor. The denomination has not one overshadowing mind, 
before whose supremacy it bends in reverence, and then rises to 
execute the behests it has heard. And there is no number of 
affiliated minds, working in vigorous concert, to fashion the 
life and control and unify the policy of the body. If there be 
any such spirits who aspire to leadership, their sphere is nar- 
row and their influence limited. There is an abundance if not 
an excess of individuality and personal independence. The 
great mass of the laity and clergy are jealous of anything and 
everything which annuls or puts in abeyance the authority of 
the people, or reduces Christian equality from a fact to a theo- 
ry. All this may be favorable to the development and efficiency 
of individual minds, and to the exercise of personal power, but 
it is not the condition of denominational prestige and the 
^owth in outward proportions and influence. 

6. The denomination covers so large a territory, and its ele- 
ments are therefore so separated and scattered, that it is a 
matter of great difficulty to secure concert of action, and so 
concentrate needed power upon the points and objects which 
require it. The position of its forces have been similar to that 
of the Confederate army while attempting to hold the whole 
34* 
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territory of a dozen States^ including the shores of the jyeat 
inland rivers, and the thousands of miles of sea-coast along the 
Atlantic and the gulf. Federal successes multiplied under that 
policy. But when the army was withdrawn into the interior 
and massed in Virginia, ready to strike at any vulnerable 
point, it became at once a formidable power, making Wasliing- 
ton faint with fear, and demanding another half million of sol* 
diers to hold it ejScctually in check. The Freewill Baptist de- 
nomination is spread over nearly a score of States, and are in 
a decided numerical minority even in those States where the 
relative proportion is largest. Save in a few country towns, 
the Freewill Baptists are nowhere the leading religious sect. 
There are churches whose local distance from the nearest de- 
nominational church neighbor measures from twenty to one 
hundred and fifty miles. And this is not simply true of now 
and sparsely settled communities, but also of older and well 
populated districts. A very few thousands comprise the whole 
membership in the State of New York ; and the dispersion is 
equally wide elsewhere. In these circumstances the denomina- 
tion can hardly bo a power. It cannot concentrate its forces. 
It cannot well maintain any general unity and consistency of 
plan. Concert, and even consultation, is out of the question. 
A loss is suffered before there is time to guard against it, and 
the work of repairing it is well nigh impossible. An opportu- 
nity goes by before it can be generally understood, or before 
the requisite strength is collected to seize and hold it. Each 
section of the field is so imperfectly supplied with laborers, 
that it is difficult to spare a reinforcement from any quarter, to 
reap a large harvest, white for the sickle, but which does not 
wait on even the necessary delays. And when an aggressive 
movement is undertaken, the local force is too small to frighten 
opposition or compel a victory at once. The worker does not 
represent a sovereign power when he lifts his single arm. 
There are no mighty energies at his back which first direct and 
then sustain his movement. There is power in individual min- 
isters and laynaen, but their recognized force is the force of sin- 
gle men. The denomination is widely known and seen, but it 
is everywhere seen and known as weak. It has not one great 
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centre from which rigor is flung even to the extremities of the 
body, with a strength of polsation which proclaims a mighty 
heart. Combined and unified, the denomination has force 
enonghy of many kinds, to work strongly and for permanent re* 
suits ; scattered and solitary, it is not so easy and natural to 
predict any very significant future. The Unitarians^ — to choose 
a peculiar and striking example, — are a small body in point of 
numbers, but they are felt throughout the land. True, they 
have wealth, and culture, and social prestige, and leading minds 
in their ranks ; but not a small part of those elements come of 
their concentration. They occupy a narrow territory, but they 
have chosen the selectest spots, and there they have wrought 
with skill and energy. They have become the dominant eccle- 
siastical sect in Boston, and they have kept five-sixths of their 
power in New England ; and so, inasmuch as New England is 
the brain of the continent, they make themselves felt over its 
whole territory. The Freewill Baptists could not probably 
have become such a power as they by any possible concentra- 
tion or unity, but the illustration of the principle is not thereby 
rendered any the less striking or applicable. Let the forces 
of Unitarianism be spread over as large a territory, and they 
would speedily sink into insignificance ; and with only their lax 
and weak bonds of a spiritual sort, the body would soon become 
wholly extinct. Individual congregations might survive, but as 
an ecclesiastical brotherhood it would soon disappear. It is a 
significant testimony to the power of spiritual relationships, 
that Freewill Baptists, thus scattered, and thus jealous of all 
influences that would seek to centralize them by external pres- 
sure and control, should maintain so much unity of spirit, and 
render the Triennial Conferences occasions of such heartfelt 
greeting, such oneness in endeavor, and such tender and long- 
lived affection. And half the sadness connected with the break- 
ing up of those gatherings arises, in the thoughtful minds, from 
the conviction that, while there are many and noble elements 
of power, capable of high results, the separation is the signal 
for dissolving the unity wherein so much of the executive 
strength of the body lies. The benediction acts like the shears 
of Delilah busy with the locks of the sleeping Samson. And 
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as the future promises a still wider dispersion, and perhaps .' 
more variable policy, its pledges of growth and greatness .xre 
neither very definite nor very strong. How far it would have 
been possible to escape these unfavorable influences, we make 
no attempt to decido ; we only take note of the fact that the 
influences exist, and that they have not been escaped. 

And yet the denomination docs not seem likely to perish im* 
mediately, or to be absorbed by others. Whatever may be 
true of those who stand without, or wiio may hereafter make 
np the Christian churches of the land, the Freewill Baptists of 
to-day are not likely to disband their churches, or go over in a 
body or by sections to any other division of the church. Most 
of them are strongly wedded to their own people, and commit- 
ted to their own chosen principles and polity. Some who still 
survive were among the early and self-denying toilers that laid 
the foundations of the ecclesiastical structure. They have suf- 
fered aud sacrificed and hoped too much to consent that all 
their work should go for nothing. Not a few have i;pceived as 
a legacy the attachment to this people, which the departed have 
left them since they ascended on high. Many have found them- 
selves waking to a new life under the faithful ministry of its 
preachers, and grown up to Christian strength and joy under 
the training of its churches, amid the solemnities of its wor- 
ship, and beneath the inspiration of its saintly souls. All that 
is best in their experience, and most precious in their hopes, 
has come through their fellowship with this household of faith, 
and they cannot consent to sever the bonds which have grown 
into sacredness, and leave desolate the hearth-stone which has 
been the witness of so much Christian unity and love. 

Besides, every benevolent operation which has been organiz- 
ed, every mission station established, every religious society 
incorporated, every institution of learning built and put under 
denominational control, is set on high as a symbol of its spirit 
and an expression of its purpose ; it appeals to the pride, and 
honor, and hope of the whole body. These contemplate no 
disbandment nor transfer, but, instead, they pledge persistence 
in efibrt; and announce an expectation of success. 

And while more or less of the young men who have grown 
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up vithin the body seek, from varioaa motives, spheres of life 
and service beyond its pale, there are not a few others, both 
^thin and without, who see in the youthful, flexible, vigorous 
and aggressive life of the denomination, strong grounds of sym- 
pathy, and weighty reasons for the conviction that it furnishes 
rare opportunities for consecrated e£fort and permanent useful- 
ness. The denomination is yet in a plastic state. Its move- 
ments may yet be largely determined, and its methods are not 
fixed in stereotype. It waits the work of moulding hands, 
when it can be satisfied that they possess the requisite strength 
and skill. It throbs with possibilities. It is ready to respond 
to the appeal of a strong nature, and to welcome and bless the 
service of all true men who are more earnest to distribute life 
than to accumulate honors. And these young men, to whose . 
number every year is adding, are coming forward to take their 
proper places, and are intent on understanding their work and 
pressing the denomination forward to its proper position and 
influence with whatever strength God may give. They are re- 
solved to deserve success, and leave the issue to Time and 
Providence. 

And yet there seems no way open for an alliance with any 
other ecclesiastical body so intimate as to warrant the disband- 
ment of the denominaiion. What amalgamations may be prop- 
er and required in co*ming days, as differences diminish, and 
barriers melt away, and prejudices perish, none of ns can fore- 
see. If the time comes when the maintenance of a separate 
organization wastes Christian power and strengthens evil forces, 
instead of exalting the truth and enlisting energy, it may be 
hoped that the same self-denying spirit which eighty years since, 
took the cross and went forth from the older organizations to 
keep a good conscience and build a truer church, will strike its 
tents without bitterness, and unite in building the temple of a 
broad Christian unity. It is a miserable apology for abandon- 
ing the Freewill Baptist denomination that its prestige is small, 
and the honors and distinctions which it awards are of little 
value ; but there would be no higher virtue in clinging to it in 
spite of the call of God to " some better thing," because a sort 
of leadership might be maintained in the smaller body which 
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would be lost in the larger one through a recognized incapao 
tj. A true man will neither refuse responsibilities with wHi 
Providence charges him; nor prefer a Captain's commison 
over a handful of Liliputians, before a place in th&- Tanks 
among a band of heroes where God leads on to the battle. 

And should such a time arrive, the only proper way to anti^ 
ipate it is to work steadily and bravely on, resolved to make 
the most of present opportunity and present methods. In one 
way or another the body will reach the eminence which it shall 
deserve. Christian heroism never toils in vain and spends its 
strength for naught. Failure never comes to a wise fidelity. 
The products of to-day only seem to perish ; their decay sig- 
nalizes and promotes the development of nobler products to- 
morrow. As the silk-worm winds the cocoon, only meaning to 
build for itself a place of rest, but is all the while spinning the 
material out of which royal robes are wrought; so the faithful 
worker in the spheres of moral life may find the results of his 
toil appearing in forms and products far higher and nobler than 
any of which he dreamed. And if, while the Freewill Baptist 
denomination is working away earnestly to maintain a pure 
faith, fashion for itself a lofty character, and inspire the souls 
about it with a genuine Christian purpose, it shall all the while 
be making a generous contribution to that completer theology, 
to that rounded Christian life, and to that controlling influence 
which shall accompany the spread of Christian ideas as the tri- 
umph of the gospel hastens on, it will have accomplished a task 
both largo and grateful. And such a result is surely within its 
reach ; whether its churches multiply and its membership swells 
to hundreds of thousands, or the elements of its outward life 
be still comparatively few and unimposing. A right spirit, an 
unfaltering faith, a patient energy, and a thorough and unselfish 
consecration, will save it from failure and win for it a certain 
and noble record. 

The elements of weakness and the hinderances to success 
which have been noted will frighten no brave heart and palsy 
no truly vigorous arm. The reliable army is stronger when it 
is purged or made cognizant of its cowards, when it has seen 
and guaged its real perils and difficulties and knows just where 
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/^^r^they lie, when it apprehends its precise task, and discovers 
ijj ^l how alone it can be accomplished. He who is blind is weak ; 
^;/. and willing, wilful and self-imposed blindness is the most terri- 
ble of all. The pursued ostrich, thrusting its head into the 
sand to shut out the danger, does not thereby exhibit wisdom 
nor win safety ; and to turn the back upon difficulties only in- 
vites their worst ministry. Whatever can be done to remove 
these bindcrances, needs to be undertaken, however large the 
cost. It is a time for careful reviews, for thoughtful plans, 
for einkin&r all local prejudices and petty ambition, for getting 
rid of childishness, for putting courage in the place of timidity, 
for unifying effort, for blending thorough culture with stalwart 
manhood and earnest piety, for marching abreast with the lead- 
ing ideas of the age, and especially for hearing and heeding 
every word of Providence that cries out, " Go forward.'* 



Art. IV JOHN LELAND.* 

Biography is a record of living and acting. It aims to set 
down what belongs to separate and individual persons, but 
who can draw the boundary of individual character ? Who 
can decide how much of one's notoriety springs from himself, 
and how much from his surroundings 7 Associations as often 
confer distinction as personal merit, and great merit often re- 
mains unknown and unhonored, because not lifted from obscu- 
rity by the impulse of others. Thousands of men have lived 
and died upon the common plane of life, who were superior to 
those who have been exalted to the pinnacle of fame ; they were 
the pillars npon which the less worthy stood ; they really loan- 
ed their strength and excellence to others, who were exalted 

* The Wrttikos op Elder John Lelakd, Including some events 
of his life. By Miss L. T. Greene. Printed by G. W. Wood, 29 
Gold St. New York: 1845. 
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by it; and were honored for it. Slight deviation of circunuan- 
ces would have changed the whole order of events ; th« noted 
would have lived in obscurity, and the obscure would have worn 
the crown of fame. 

Luther was placed at the head of the Reformation by a cul- 
mination of events, which, in many respects, were purely acci- 
dental. A slight variation of personal trials, or of attending 
circumstances, would have left him in perpetual obscurity. Had 
his strong will, his rustic manners, his severe and relentless 
nature, his self-reliance and enthusiasm in pushing forward 
schemes of his own conceiving ; his natural superstition and 
dulness of reason been attended by a little more reverence for 
the opinions of ofiBcial superiors, or a little less conscience, be 
would doubtless have devoted all his energies to strengthen 
the Papal hierarchy, and might have become a bigoted cardi- 
nal, or the most cruel and tyrannous Pope that has disgraced the 
world. 

John Wesley was, in many respects, like Luther. He had 
the same earnest nature, stern will, self-reliance, inclination to 
be superstitious, zealous in the cause of his own election, and 
moderately reverent towards the wishes and opinions of oth- 
ers. But if Wesley had not possessed a clearer intellect, more 
suavity of manner, more system in thought and action, and 
more sympathy and tenderness of nature than Luther, he could 
not have been a leader in his day among the people with whom 
he had to do. And that same Wesley, at a different age, 
among a different people, would have been known merely as 
an obscure preacher, meriting no public narration. How slight 
a change in his character, principles and associates, would have 
left his name entirely out of the catalogue of notables I 

In 1754 there was born in Grafton, Mass., a man who bore 
a strong resemblance to both Luther and Wesley. John Le- 
land had the same stalwart intellect of Luther, the same 
strength of will, self-reliance, blunt, bold earnestness, and con- 
scientious devotion to his own convictions of duty, with a shade 
of the same superstition. In clearness of intellect, in power of 
analysis, and skill in systematizing thought, in sympathy and 
tenderness of feeling, and poetic taste, he was like Wesley. 
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His spiritual-mindedness, and faith in the unseen and Divine; 
were equal to either of the great men to whom we have com- 
pared him. In powers of concentration, and terseness of ex- 
pression, he excelled them both; and, indeed, was the equal of 
Coleridge in the utterance of laconic, axiomatic, and pungent 
truths ; and would condense facts, principles, suggestions, re- 
proof, or praise, all together, into as few clear, stirring words, 
as any man within our knowledge. Had his lot fallen at the 
confluence of favoring circumstances, he would have been a 
bright star in the constellation of notable men ; it is more than 
likely that he would have won a fame quite equal to that of the 
two great reformers ; as it is very certain that he made himself a 
name and a place in the sphere of his effort, which neither Lu- 
ther nor Wesley could have attained, under the same circum- 
stances. 

Leland's ideas of religion, of the equality and rights of men, 
and his jealousy of all assumption of prerogative, to dictate 
faith or practice to others, forbade his standing upon their 
shoulders, or building an organized, compacted sect, with him- 
self at the head. And the spirit of his associates was equally 
jealous of any such schemes; and if the two reformers had at* 
tempted the work which they performed, with the people with 
whom Leland labored, they would have certainly failed. Le- 
land did a great work in demolishing the old forms of religious 
oppression, which exalted a few to high seats, and gave to 
them flattering titles ; and he did not neutralize his work by 
building up another sect with the same vicious principles incor- 
porated in their system. Had he done so, he might have been 
honored as a hero by an organized sect of man-worshippers, 
but would have been less worthy of honor than now. 

Popularly great men are almost impossible when individuali- 
ty and equality have free play, because the merits of the many 
are not, in such a case, concentrated in the organic head of a 
sect, but rest upon the persons to whom they properly belong, 
thus distributing honor, and creating a republic, a brotherhood 
of common men, rathe^ than a few notables, who have absorbed 
the glory of the many, and are exalted by their merits. We 
have said thus much, not merely for the honor of Leland, but 

35 
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to vindicate a truth which is not properly recognized. There 
is a fictions halo thrown aroand the names of some men, which 
causes others to appear jast as much too small as these are 
made too great by being awarded a borrowed fame. Aristo- 
cratic organizations have a few men whose greatness overshad- 
ows the whole sect, while democratic bodies, like that with 
which Leland was identified, leave each one to achieve his own 
distinction, and distribute honor where it properly belongs. 

BIOOBAPHT. 

In early life John Leland was studious, wilful, reflective, and 
persistent in what he undertook. At the age of 18, he was con- 
verted ; two years after, he was baptized and joined the Baptist 
church. He had carefully studied the Pedobaptist creed, under 
which he had been educated, but could not endorse it. 

He was especially opposed to the union of church and state, 
and the support of religion by tax. Soon after his baptism, he 
began to preach. At first his success was not flattering. In 
1776 he visited Virginia, preaching nearly every day while on 
the journey. His labors were blessed. The next year he was 
married, and moved to Virginia, where he preached with great 
success for several years. During his ministry, the Baptists 
became very numerous and influential in that state, reaching 
the number of 20,000. During one revival in Orange, Culpep- 
per and Fairfax counties, he baptized over four hundred con- 
verts. He extended his labors south as far as South Carolina, 
and north as far as Vermont ; wherever he went, crowds flock- 
ed to hear him, and converts were multiplied. His personal 
appearance was imposing, his voice rich and melodious; his 
thoughts were rapid, vigorous and clear ; his sentences terse, 
direct, and often flashing with metaphor and novel illustration. 
He was often quaint and witty, but never vulgar, nor irrever- 
ent. His arguments and expositions were bold and original, 
and in his appeals to the conscience, his rebukes of sin, his ex« 
postulations and entreaties to the impenitent, were often grand 
and overwhelming. • 

He relied very much upon Divine assistance in his ministra- 
tions, and sometimes for months together enjoyed a remarka'* 
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ble unction in prayer and speaking. At such times his circuit 
through the country was like a flaming seraph, bearing upon 
his lips words set on fire from the altar of God ; the throngs 
who flocked to hear him were swayed by his powerful appeals, 
as harvest fields bend before a sweeping wind ; the hardest 
hearts melted, the proud and stubborn bowed and cried for 
mercy, and all acknowledged that of a truth God was with Le- 
land, clothing him with power from on high. At such times, 
his grasp of thought, his mastery of the word of God, his rapid 
and forcible quotations and expositions, and his sublime image- 
ry and descriptions of Divine things, were marvellous ; they so 
fSsir excelled his ordinary efibrts that one could hardly believe 
that they came from the same man. 

Sidney Smith remarks, that it was a misfortune for any man 
to get the reputation of being a wit, as in that case the public 
always called for wit on all occasions, and would not give cred- 
it for more valuable traits of character, though possessed to a 
marked degree. Smith suffered in this regard. His name was 
always the synonym of wit, and his other traits, which were 
more remarkable and worthy of honor, were mostly under a 
cloud, until near the close of his life. 

Leland was a wit ; and his keen retorts ; his apt remarks upon 
men and manners ; his stories, allegories, and parables, in which 
he set off the sins and follies, the show and vanity, of certain peo- 
ple, were inimitable, and were fixed in the memory of the hearer, 
or reader, and repeated in every circle of society as a spicy and 
amusing contribution to social intercourse. These flashes of ge- 
' nius, these rockets which flew off from his mind on all occasions, 
attracted more attention, and were longer remembered, than his 
more solid and thoughtful productions ; and thousands of his 
cotemporaries, and the majority of those who had only heard 
of John Leland, had very little idea of his real strength and 
worth as a thinker and orator. He abounded in noble 
thoughts, and had great power to generalize and concentrate 
ideas, and bring the mind of the hearer straight to the real 
point at issue, and make it appear plain and conclusive by 
throwing a flood of light upon the exact place of doubt and dif- 
ficulty. 
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Ho did a great work for the Baptists. When he began his 
ministry, they were weak, despised, and hedged in by preju- 
dice, legal religion, and the dominant belief and usages of the 
people. Leland made a terrible and persistent onset against 
state religion, and did more than any other man of his day to 
emancipate the church from its political yoke. His first tri- 
umphs were in Virginia, and afterwards he was the chosen 
champion of freedom of religion in Massachusetts. 

Before his death, he had the pleasure of seeing the Baptist 
denomination increased in numbers and inflaence ten-fold, and 
the principles of religious freedom to which they were devoted, 
and for which they had been persecuted by the other sects, had 
become the law of the whole land. 

Hyper-Calvinism, at one time, nearly ruined the Baptist 
cause, and had it not been for Leland, and those whom he drew 
to his support, it is more than probable it would have ruined it. 
He everywhere set himself against this destructive error, and 
though the straggle was severe and protracted, his party were 
so far triumphant as to save the church, and infuse a spirit of 
activity through the membership. This he effected by his dis- 
cussions, and still more through the influence of his own evan- 
gelizing efforts, which brought thousands of the same spirit into 
the church, and moved the brother ministers to join in like la- 
bors. Active piety is death to fatalism. 

While he repudiated all union of church and state, he did 
not think it proper for ministers to be indifferent to the affairs 
of state. On all suitable occasions he discussed political 
questions, from the rostrum and in print ; and his papers show 
that he had studied the science of government with industry 
and wise discretion. Washington and Jefferson acknowledged 
his usefulness in political discussions, and paid marked respect 
to his opinions and suggestions. The fact that our national 
constitution provides for absolute religious freedom, may be 
placed, to a considerable degree, to the credit of Leland and 
his Baptist c5laborers, who had effected a radical change in 
the opinions of the leading statesmen of that day respecting 
this question. 

Sixty-seven years Leland preached the gospel, and was a 
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leader among the friends of Christ. His inflaence upon the 
Baptists, and upon the people generally, where he labored, was 
potent and lasting. More than fifteen hundred converts were 
baptized by him, and scores of good and able men were brought 
into the ministry by his efforts. No man of his day excelled 
him in the abundance of his labors, the extent of his field, his 
success, and excellence of his influence upon, the church, the 
state, and society generally. When he died, he triumphed in 
hope, relying alone upon grace for peace and bliss in the world 
of light. He was buried in Cheshire, Mass., near the place of 
his conversion, his baptism, and his first efforts to preach the 
gospel. ^ He being dead, yet speaketh." 

The specimens of his writings, which we present, will show 
the mental traits of the author. His style was terse and ear- 
nest, indicating a sharp and vigorous intellect* 

<<PBEFAOE TO THE BIBLE BAPTIST. 

" Truth needs no apology, error deserves none. Prefatory 
lies have often atoned for ignorance and ill-will in the Eastern 
and European worlds ; but let the sons of America be free. It 
is more essential to learn how to believe, than to learn what to 
believe." 

"DOCTRINE. 

'' There are three grand, leading principles, which divide the 
Christian world : I say leading principles — ^for each of them is 
subdivided into a number of peculiarities ; these three I call 
fate, freewill and restitution. 

<' 1st. Fate. Those who believe this doctrine say that God 
eternally ordained whatsoever comes to pass ; that if the mi- 
nutest action should be done that Ood did not appoint, it 
would not only prove a world of chance, but create an uneasi- 
ness in the Divine mind; ih^X providence and gra^ie are stew- 
ards to see that all God's decrees are fulfilled." 

'< 2d. Freewill. Those who adopt this principle, affirm that 
God eternally decreed to establish the freedom of the human 
will. That if men are necessary agents, the very idea of virtue 
and vice is destroyed ; that the more men and angels are 
exalted in their free creation, in the state of free agency, the 
greater was the probability of their falling ; that sin could nev- 
er have entered into the world on any other footing ; that if 
35* 
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man does what he cannot ayoid, it is no rebellion in the crea- 
tore ; that God never offers yiolence to the human will in the 
process of grace ; that Christ has fulfilled the law which all 
were undery— bore the carse of all, — spilt his blood for all, — 
made known his grace to all, — gives to each a talent, — bids all 
improve^ — and, finally, that if men are damned, it will not be for 
want of a Saviour, but for refusing to obey him ; damned for 
unbelief." 

What Leland's views were upon the question of fate and 
freewill^ are not left in doubt : 

^ Did God decree that angels and men should sin, or not 7 
A decree is the law of a court, to accomplish some purpose. 
No such law was given to angels, to Adam, or to his children. 
The decree, through the Bible, is, that creatures should not sin. 
If it was the design, decree, or secret will of God, that creatures 
should sin, bow can it be sin ; for sin is a transgression of his 
will. If God decreed sin, ho decreed that which is opposed to 
his nature, central^ to bis law, and what he could not effect 
himself, nor make his creatures effect." 

'< BIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. 

'' The principle that civil rulers have nothing to do with re- 
ligion in their official capacities, is as much interwoven in the 
Baptist plan, as Phydias' name was in the shield. The legiti- 
mate powers of government extend only to punish men for 
working ill to their neighbors, and no way affect the rights of 
conscience. 

<< The very tendency of religious establishments by human 
law, is to make some hypocrites, and the rest fools ; they are 
calculated to destroy those very virtues that religion is design- 
ed to build up ; to encourage fraud and violence in the earth. 
It is error alone that stands in need of government to support 
it ; truth can and will do better without ; so ignorance calls in 
anger in debate, good sense scorns it. Religion, in its purest 
ages, made its way in the world, not only without the aid of 
the law, but against all the laws of haughty monarchs, and all 
the maxims of the schools. The pretended friendship of legal 
protection, and learned assistance, proves often in the end like 
the friendship of Joab to Amasa.'' 

<< Government should protect every man in thinking and speak- 
ing freely, and see that one does not abuse another. The lib* 
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erty I contend for, is more than toleration. The very idea of 
toleration is despicable ; it supposes that some have a preemi- 
nence above the rest, to grant indulgence." 

Leland had great skill in groaping facts, and expressing 
much in few words. Here is an extract from his 

'< EXPOSITION OF THE THREE FIBST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 

" The history of the world, before the flood, includes only 
one hundred and seventy vejses ; from the first of Genesis, to 
chapter vii., verse 11. It is very short, and, therefore, very 
snblime and significant. The term of time that this short his- 
tory treats of, is no less than sixteen hundred and fifty-five 
years, one month and seventeen days. 

'< From this history, we learn that there was one murdereri 
one man-slayer, one martyr, one prophet, and one preacher, be- 
fore the deluge ; and that the imaginations of men's hearts 
were in general evil, and only evil, continnally." 

He labored in Virginia where slavery had a firm foothold, but 
never hesitated to denounce it. Yet he was not driven from 
the field, as he would have been in modern times ; but continu- 
ed his labors, until the Baptists had increased from a few hun- 
dred in number, to twenty thousand. Secession is rampant 
among those churches now. 

" SLAVERY. 

"The horrid work of bartering spirituous liquor for hu- 
man souls, plundering the African coast, and kidnapping the 
people, brought the poor slaves into this State ; and, notwith- 
standing their usage is much better here than in the West In- 
dies, yet human nature, unbiased by education, shudders at the 
sight." 

" I confess that I am not as much shocked to see them naked, 
gaunt and trembling, as I was when I first came into the State, 
so fatal are bad customs ; but I can never be reconciled to the 
keeping of them ; nor can I endure to see one man strip and 
whip another, as free by nature as himself, without the inter* 
ference of a magistrate, or any being or will, to check his tur* 
bulent will. And as I am well convinced that many of my dear 
brethren have the same feelings with myself, I can unbosom 
myself with confidence * Slavery, in its best 
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appearance, is a violent deprivation of the rights of natare, in- 
consistent with republican government, destructive to every 
humane and benevolent passion of the soul, and subversive to 
that liberty absolutely necessary to ennoble the human mind." 

He dealt with political questions with clearness and vigor. 
We would be glad to present his whole argument npon an 
Elective Judiciaryj which has finally obtained, in most of the 
states ; but is yet to be made a feature of our national govern- 
ment. 

'' All the arguments which I have yet heard to prove that 
judges must hold their office for life, or during good behavior, 
in order to make them independent, honest and impartial, have 
been as inconclusive as the arguments are which are advanced 
to prove that a national debt is a national blessing." 

^ The objections which are made to an elective judiciary may 
be summed up under two general heads : First. ' The body of 
the people have not wisdom and sedateness enough to select 
from among themselves those who are the best qualified to be 
judges.' Secondly. < If judges hold their office by the tenure 
of periodical elections, they will have such strong temptations 
to please the strongest party, in order to secure their next 
election, that they will not judge uprightly.' 

<' The first of these objections applies, with all its force, 
against the two other departments of government ; for if men 
have not wisdom enough to choose judges, they have not enough 
to choose presidents, governors, and legislators." 

To the second objection he replies : 

<^ The leading doctrine of the American revolution has been, 
< that responsibility was the best expedient to keep men honest.' 
And why this maxim should be invested in the judiciary estab- 
lishment alone, I never could see." 

<< The more important and lucrative an office is, the more 
self-important and avaricious characters seek after it. And 
yet, it is said, that ' if offices are not permanent and lucrative, 
men of talents will not accept them.' But if experience is to 
bo our guide, we shall see such offices too much filled by aspir- 
ing and unfeeling men; while those places of trust, which are 
more precarious, more responsible, and less lucrative, are filled 
by better characters." 
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^ If jadges cannot jndge uprightly without having a perma- 
nent appointment, how can jurors 7 Why not have standing 
jurors for life, with honorary salaries secured to them ?" 

"HOW TO PERPETUATE LIBERTY. 

"Disdain mean saspicion, but cherish manly jealonsy; be 
always jealous of your liberty, your rights. Nip the first bud 
of intrusion on your constitution. Be not devoted to men ; let 
measures be your object, and estimate men according to the 
measures they pursue. Never promote men who seek after a 
state-established religion ; it is spiritual tyranny — the worst of 
despotism. It is turnpiking the way to heaven by human law, 
in order to establish ministerial gates to collect toll." 

" POETRY. 

Leland wrote some very tender and beautiful poetry, which 
clings to the hearts of the pious, and will be likely to live 
while the church has spiritual sentiment to express. 

One of his hymns is very familiar : 



*' The day is past and gone, 
The evening shades,'' ^c. 



Another well-known hymn from his pen begins : 

'^ Wand'ring pilgrims, mourning Christians, 

Weak and tempted lambs of Christ, 
Who endure great tribulation. 

And with sin are much distressed ; 
Christ has sent me to invite you. 

To a rich and costly feast ; 
Let not shame nor pride prevent you — 

Come — ^the rich provision taste." 

He also wrote that lovely plea to the sinner : 

^' Now the Saviour stands a pleading 
At the sinner's bolted heart." 

A time was set for Christian baptism, and the day proved to 
be very cold and stormy. Another brother preached, but Le- 
land was to baptize. While the sermon was in progress, he 
wrote the hymn beginning: 
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" Christians, if jour hearts be warm, 
loe and snow can do no harm." 

Some of the verses of this hymn are very quaint Take the 
following : 

" Fire is good to warm the soul, 
Water purifies the foul ; 
Fire and water both agree — 
Winter soldiers never flee." 

Most of his poems are of a religious character; though he 
wrote several of considerable length and merit upon other 
themes. 

His ingenuity and oddity crops out through all of his writ- 
ings. Extended extracts we cannot present; a few titles of 
characteristic papers will suggest his skill to fix attention : 

" Budget of Scraps J*^ " Men must have sense to judge of 
sensed ''A little cake first j 1 Kings 11 " «il little good 
thing:' " Old They— Exposed:' « Age and Egotism:' " Hawk 
and Buzzard:' « Old Mr. WelFs you can:' 

In addition to these quaint and interesting papers, he pub- 
lished a large number of sermons, orations, essays, and discus- 
sions of considerable length and merit, covering a variety of 
subjects, political, religious, expository, critical and literary. 
Some of his allegories are very fine ; and his correspondence 
with distinguished men shows that he challenged respect and 
confidence, outside of his denominational and religious rela- 
tions and among the first men of his day. 

LELAND A TALKER. 

He possessed unusual conversational powers, and when 
aroused would delight and surprise his company by flashes of 
wit, laconic and sharp criticisms of men> measures, and fash- 
ions ; with stories surcharged with fun, but marshalled into the 
service of virtue and truth, and personal reminiscences of a 
varied and interesting character. It is very unfortunate that 
we have not a record of his many wise and witty sayings, which 
were spontaneous, and only written in the delighted memories 
of a few friends. What we have on record, the stories, max- 
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ims, proverbS; fables, legondsi allegories, which are woven into 
his publications, are bot intimations of the tide of wit which 
enlivened his conversation and extemporaneous efforts. Yery 
little that he said, in public or private, Was ever reduced to 
writing. 

BBtKF SAVINGS. 

We will close our paper with a few specimens of such lacon* 
ics as are left on record : 

'< Heliogabalns neglected the duties of the kingdom, and 
spent his time in catching flies, and collecting cobwebs for 
public show. Let rulers and preachers learn wisdom from 
folly." 

'^ The best laws for innocent beings are insufScient for the 
guilty." 

'' The living Jesus was cheaply clothed ; but the dead Jesus 
was wrapped in fine linen. So living Christianity costs but 
little, but dead Christianity costs more than civil empire." 

" When men grow old, they forget more than they collect ; 
but they have this to comfort them, they never forget what they 
never knew. It is a pleasure to them to confess that they can- 
not do as they once could, but painful to own that their wisdom 
is less." 

"TJnimpeacbable character and meekness of spirit, with a 
good report of them that are without, are necessary for a re- 
prover ; otherwise it will fare with him, as it did with the sev^ 
en sons of Sceva. The heart of a lion— the eye of an eagle — 
and the hand of a lady, are required to make a reproof profit- 
able." 

'* Convince a man that you esteem him, and make him pleas- 
ed with himself, and he will love your company and be your 
lasting friend." 

'< Can the mind of man harmonize fatality with contingency 
—-predestination with freewill — the upper book of God's de- 
signs with the lower book of man's obedience ? Pagans, Jews, 
and Christians have employed all their powers of mind to untie 
the gordian knot, but it yet remains imdone." 

'^ Though preachers often undertake to weld cold iron and 
hot together, all their blowing and hammering will not make 
them stick." 

<< Prejudice sees but little error in a friend, and but little to 
applaud in an enemy." 
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'< When great men are governed by ambition, and little men 
by money, the rights of the people are in jeopardy." 

<' Thalesj the philosopher, walking in the field at noon, gaz- 
ing into the heavens to see the stars, stumbled into a ditcL 
So many are gazing after a great estate, but neglecting indus- 
try and care, plange into the gulf of insolvency. 

''Mark 16: 15. 60 ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature — if they will give jou three hundred 
dollars a yearJ^ 

'' Acts 9 : 38. They sent unto him two men, desiring him 
that he would not delay to come to them — and they vxnild hand- 
somely reward him.*^ 

*^ As cQnsonants have no sounds without vowels, so religious 
exercises are nothing without faith." 

'' Sometimes ideas are starved by a famine of words, but 
more frequently drowned by a flood of them." 

** Written standing laws are the legitimate voice of the peo- 
ple. Common law is the stretch of power by the judges. Bar 
rules are the contrivance of lawyers. Whatever you would 
have others do to you, do you the same to them, is the law of 
Christ." 

" Let malice and envy sit judges on the bench, and the plea 
of truth and reason will be overruled." 

''In human actions, be first jus^; secondly, accommodating; 
thirdly, merciful; then benevolent to useful institutions.^^ 

" A woman's smiles are hard to resist, her frowns are hard 
to bear, her tears are irresistible." 

" K you would rule well, never rule too much." 

We have seen enough of Leland to justify the conclusion 
that he was a good and an able man. Had his mind been cul- 
tured and polished by a thorough classical education, no doubt 
his literary efforts would have been more abundant and meri- 
torious ; but it is questionable whether he would have been as 
useful to the people among whom he labored, or have added to 
his usefulness as a reformer of political, social and religious 
abuses, which were strongly intrenched, and only yielded to 
such assaults as challenged the sympathies of the common peo- 
ple. For this work Leland was admirably adapted, and he . 
fought bravely, successfully, honorably, until the victory was 
won ; and then, after years of peace, years of ripened, glow- 
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ing Christian excellence, years of reverence, love and honor, 
which the church delighted to bestow upon him^ which made 
this period the '< Indian summer" of his pilgrimage, radian t, 
mild and beautiful, he died and was gathered to the <' City of 
Lights." 



Art. v.— suffering AS A DISCIPLINE. 

It is only when skill has attuned the strings of the harp that 
they minister to pleasure, — even the light zephyr may then win 
a sweet response. The mountains ''bring peace," because 
their birth was amid the mighty throes of a world in transition; 
they are indebted for their present mission to the earthquake 
and the volcanic shock. So, in honor of no common earth, the 
avant-couriers of the morning win them by gentle caresses from 
the memory of fierce ordeals, and the day yields the contest 
with darkness last upon their summits, and makes them radiant • 
with her parting. The earth smiles now as it looks back upon 
the fierce commotions that tossed and molded it. Beauty 
sprang from tumult, and elemental wars were the strange har- 
bingers of peace. Agencies which to us had seemed wholly de- 
structive, were commanded to overturn and overturn, until sea 
and earth and sky should come forth in pleasing harmony, fit- 
ted for the presence of man. 

All change, discipline, struggle, in the natural world, had 
given only proofs of creative skill and ministered to admiration 
and awe, had no change come over the heart of man, making it 
like the untuned harp, as the world lying formless and void of 
beauty. A deeper line than that must be read in the rock, a 
sterner lesson gathered from the mountain and lowly valley. 
'' The terror of the Lord" gains a new meaning from the records 
of creation. In a world groaning and travailing in pain is 
found a type of the spiritual history of our race. Both are 

36 
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fitted for higher service by trial, — suffering brings to both per- 
fection. 

The sentence of banishment from the garden was an intima* 
tion not only of physical, but of spiritual, triaL Thenceforth 
whatever was valuable or necessary in physics or morals, must 
be bought by costly sacrifice. The hardships of physical toil 
are to convey lessons to the spirit, for it must be won from its 
earthliness, it must not choose its home. So the earth will grudge 
its supplies to the moistened brow, the mine will yield its 
treasures only to him who hath strength and hardihood to tear 
away the barriers placed around them. Self-consuming toil 
will weave the fabrics of daily use with the life of the laborer. 
The ministry of suffering is enjoined upon the race, and must 
be accepted to ensure its salvation. 

What warrant shall that race have for the endurance of suf- 
fering 7 how shall the spirit be sustained in the furnace of tri« 
al ? what shall keep our hearts from failing in the trying hour 7 
Behold the deliverer cometh with glory, but with the necessity 
of suffering laid upon him ; for the same work of endurance is 
upon him who would save a race beset with sorrows. One 
cometh who shall tread the wine-press alone ; oppressed, afflict- 
. ed, he bore the " chastisement of our peace." He, too, is 
^ made perfect through sufferings." He that beareth our infir- 
mities must be ^ a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." 
An ensample is given us that we bear on in patience and en* 
dure, as seeing Him who is invisible. By nothing save a life 
of death and suffering could Christ have been apprehended by 
us as our Redeemer. We know by that life of calm endurance, 
by that patience towards slow-discerning disciple and gain* 
saying proud, that " he knoweth our frame and remembereth 
that we are dust." His suffering was necessary to solve the 
question of human suffering, to enable waiting disciples to grow 
strong in trial, and hard-beset pilgrims to^bear on cheerfully as 
seeing Him who hath passed from suffering to a throne of tri- 
umph. What blindness w%s in th^ prophecy of the Saviour to 
the disciples as he spoke of his sacrifice 1 Peter, undisciplin- 
ed, ignorant of self, could not endure that the Master of Israel 
should be crucified. On the eve of that sacrifice, the thought 
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was too deep for an nnchastened spirit. Yet, as years pass 
bj; he that feared reproach and rebuked a suffering Lord, be- 
came obedient to a crucial death ; not that the Master had 
snraothed every path and taken away all roughness ; for, the 
fierce heats of persecution, the perils of the way, had given his 
soul a keenness of vision which enabled him to interpret better 
the spirit of sacrifice that dwelt with the Redeemer. The com- 
mission of Ohrist pointed him to labor, and the difficulties that 
crowded about it made him strong. " Father, make us strong 
and Christ-like," is the prayer we offer ; but can we be baptiz- 
ed with the baptism He was baptized with ? The way to the 
answering of such a prayer lies along a way we know not, with 
difficulties uncounted ; no foot can tread it and be untom, no 
' spirit brave it and suffer no pain. 

^' I asked the Lord that I might grow 
In faith and love and every gracei 
Might more of his salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly his face. 

I hoped that in some favored hour, 

At once he'd answer my request, 
And by his love's constraining power 

Subdue my sins and give me rest. 

Instead of this, he made me feel 

The hidden evils of my heart, 
And let the angry powers of heU 

Assault my soul in every part. 

Yea, more, with his own hand he seemed 

Intent to aggravate my woe ; 
Crossed all the fair designs I schemed, 

Blasted my gourds and laid me low." 

All healthful growth depends upon self-knowledge, but to 
gain it is to become acquainted with suffering. The agony of a 
sinner coming to himself has the promise of all growth and 
joy. We cannot feel our weakness and needs without a pang 
and a struggle with our pride. When Ohrist opens the door 
of the heart and turns our eyes thither, we cry, " undone, un- 
done." It is not till we are brought to suffer that we question 
ourselves. Reflection is not bom with us. It comes as knowl- 
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edge of men and self dawns, and the suffering which this 
knowledge brings has performed its designed mission if it leads 
US to that moment when, with a clear view of the past and of 
the futare, we comprehend the danger encompassing an un- 
yielded heart. Self-communion is often unknown till furnace 
heats have fallen upon us, for we are cowards before our own 
hearts, and must be compelled to face them if ever we know 
them. Like the character which is given to King Lear, our 
lives are outward and unreflecting till the drama opens which 
ushers in a calm, subdued experience. He alone of whom it 
may be said, <' He hath ever but slenderly known himself,*' 
purposes to '' crawl unchecked and unburdened to the tomb." 
Before light shall come to such a one, before the prayer to 
know himself shall be answered, what dangers are to be re- 
vealed, illusions to be dispelled, presumptions to be crushed, 
chosen idols to be cast down I In these experiences comes 
<' Ufe more abundantly." Prevailing power with God is not 
gained out of hearing of the shock of battle, and away from the 
onset of foes. They who are our priests and kings have prov- 
ed '• the power and the Divinity of suffering." The successful 
reaper goes forth weeping, the harvest is gathered with tears. 
The despite and malignity of men were heaped upon that pa- 
tient sufferer of the cross ; he stooped lowest in grief, and was 
stricken, but he has a name above every name to which all 
glory is subject. A similar yoke and like trials are enjoined 
upon his disciples. The enthronement of Christ in act, affec- 
tion, service, is the aim of the Christian faith ; love for one in 
whom our soul delighteth will find service and sacrifice wel- 
come. The most blessed spirits, coming with richest mercies 
to the earth, have become its benefactors, and been enrolled 
among its trusted prophets, because of the severe toil that 
strengthened while it purified them. 

Deliverance for nations, as well as individual power, is 
wrought out in silence and obscurity. Strength is not gained 
in the crowd, nor is individuality nurtured in the assembly. 
Valued ores are concealed, and he who would secure them 
must escape from the crowded marts of business. When God 
gives a soul a great mission to be wrought out, he sends it to 
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tbe desert or the wilderness to learn self-control and patient 
endurance, where heavenly voices may not be drowned by the 
din of worldly strife. Moses watched and waited forty years, 
a fugitiye from the court where he had been tenderly bred; sep- 
arated from the society of men, alone amid his griefs and pray- 
ers with Jehovah. His advent thence was clothed with power, 
his mission had been revealed, and thenceforth, scorning the 
dainties of Egypt, he chose the afflictions and deliverance of 
the people of God. He whom we call the Father of the faith- 
ful was chastened and afflicted while he stood the severest 
tests of faith. 

Suffering, which meets us in the performance of duty, is the 
pledge of triumph, if it be not accepted with a spirit that would 
make merit of endurance, and count it a means for favor. 
Straight and stony paths lead to soul-freedom. If we would seek 
any other way, the answer from that sacred, serene life of the 
despised Nazarene must rebuke us : the '' Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief ^' sends into our dreams of idleness and 
plans of sinful ease only one reply : ^ If any man take not his 
cross and follow after me, he is not worthy of me." The lines 
of suffering in the physical and spiritual world run deeper 
than the traces of wisdom and skill. The act that made Cal- 
vary an exceeding high mountain, above every other, overshad- 
ows the act that created it. 

The glory which gathers around a deed is as a last luminous 
syllable of a long line of suffering. The conqueror's greatness, 
gained upon the battle-field, is the price of the human woe that 
won it. All triumphs are born of fatigue and pain ; whether of 
the scholar or the merchant, the professional man or the me- 
chanic, the same necessity is laid upon all. There is no fate 
ready to crown him who will not enter the lists and accept the 
fare of warriors. We need patience to endure the vassalage 
of the soul, the quiet sufferance of toil. All service brings 
some form of suffering, but it is in service that the soul grows 
calm, and it is only when we have earnestly set our hands to 
our fitting life-work that we can safely begin the song of deliv- 
erance And swell it in the house of our pilgrimage. 

We trust those who have suffered deeply. We do not fear a 
36* 
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soperficial judgment, for reason has in them been calmed and 
porified. Fewer harsh upbraidings come from those who, con- 
scious of the deceitfulnesB of their own hearts, have learned a 
charity for their fellows. We instinctively shut the inner sanc- 
tuary of our sorrows from those to whom our experiences are 
strangers. Suffering is dumb and stubborn to him who has nev- 
er felt deeply its power. So the key to hearts in trial lies not 
60 much in the words we speak as in what we have lived. To 
Him who " knoweth our frame and remembereth that we are 
dust'' we look with confidence, because he has borne such grief 
as is the sum of all grief, has known such trial as is the total 
of all trial. The greatness of our burden may not deter us, 
the depth of sorrow, with which no stranger intermeddletb, 
may be recounted to him. 

It was because Christ suffered for the race that we feel that 
he understands its heart. The hearts around us are bnt half 
known till our own suffering has given us the key to them. 
Even those who form our home-circles are strangers to us until 
some common suffering has supplied new and stronger ties. If 
one of the household sickens, our love takes on a deeper and 
more meaning phase. If death comes to the family, the circle, 
though broken, is dearer to each survivor in the sacredness of 
one grief. What love for the truth is born in us when we have 
endured for its sake ; half unreal before, wc accepted it feebly, 
by the ordeal passed we have made it part of our own spirit. 
They who thus suffer shall discipline self for a sure triumph ; 
<< there is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, 
or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God's sake, who shall 
not receive manifold more in this present time, and in the world 
to come life everlasting." Truth suffering is truth triumphing. 
The fires of persecution purified the early church, and spread 
the truth they aimed to destroy. As the ashes of Wickliffe, 
thrown into the streamlet, were conveyed to the river . and 
thence to the ocean, so the blood of the martyrs became the 
seed of the church in every land. 

Multitudes have blessed God for suffering ; it was the pre- 
cious guide to saving truth. O, how many go forever lyiblessed 
from the presence of the Lord because no eye is raised to him 
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t:\ for pitji no hand outstretched in the hoar of dire necessity I 

7: There is no sadder picture on earth than that of a soul stag- 

ei: gering on with an unbending heart beneath the weight of afSic* 

' . tion, scorning the hand that is ready to help, the power that 

:^ would make the cross a peace-giving burden 1 Grace alone, 

'^. Divine grace, can sanctify our pangs, and show us that '' afiSic- 

Ir tions are ever travelling across the earth upon errands, niyste- 

i rious, but merciful." The clouds of suffering cannot long hover 

7: : around the spirit that can await patiently the development of 

heavenly mercy in its behalf, while an unsubdued, rebellious 

heart shall chide God and grow embittered toward man. Any 

discipline, so far are we away from God, which may lead us to 

him, may well be a cause for devout rejoicing. 

'^ ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn and ask 
Of him to be our friend." 

The sufferings of others make us more submissive in our 
own ; not that we rejoice in their burdens, 'but we are taught 
less frequently to exclaim, '^ Was ever grief like mine ?" It is 
an effectual antidote, usually, to a repining spirit, to seek the 
comfort of one who is more a child of sorrow than we. We 
are never far from those whose lot, and the spirit with which 
it is borne, would shame our discontent Few reach the depths 
of misery and woe ; and in our greatest suffering they have yet 
been many degrees away from us. Our poverty is more un- 
complainingly endured beside that of the street and the cellar. 
What father repines so readily at the hardships of his lot as 
he reads a son's privations upon camp and field. Who so 
readily complains of the absence of some comfort or trifling 
joy when the burden of inexorable war is laid upon so many 
thousands of devoted men. Not as in the past shall we hence- 
forth view our national and individual prosperity and blessings, 
and say, '< They are naught, they are naught." We usually 
prize rightly only that for which we have borne some burden. 
The hour of suffering has come to our national life. We have 
caught the strains of victory from fields of carnage abroad, 
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and in oar prosperity and eager search for gam, no vail of an- 
gaish fell npon the ear. We have noted from afar the trayail- 
ing of nations, and specolated npon their fntnre destiny ; we 
said, God is working with and for them, bnt we were deaf to 
the teaching of his dealings. We have been mighty in an ac^ 
tivity sach as has never characterized any other people* Is it 
always tme, as one sings : 

^^ Great actions . . • carry in themselyes an earnest 
That we can snfier greatly/' 

then vast and fearful is the discipline in store for ns. In the 
race for wealth and power, we have borne away the prize, and 
must it be that we become equally signalized by the traces of 
snffering we shall leave upon the pages of history 1 Faint not, 
ye fearfal ones, may we not, even now, see the light straggling 
through the clouds ? Behold the paths which the nations have 
trod ; distress and suffering have been blessed to those who 
trusted in Jehovah. In the baptism of fire walked the spirit of 
Italian liberty, and it brought salvation to a wretched people. 
We have seen it, &nd felt God's hand to be in it Yet many 
an Italian warrior fought all unconscious of a mighty guiding 
hand, and fell seemingly in vain. Many an Italian wife and 
mother died broken-hearted, with the anguish bom on the field 
of death. 

We are exalted as a race above every other ; yet difficult 
has been the course along which we have been led. From 
many a bloody field and iron tempest of war have come the 
joys, the supremacy, the blessings of the race. Sanguinary civ- 
il strife has been needed to mould and chasten us as it gave to 
our ancestors Hastings, Bosworth, Worcester, and the sacrifice 
of multitudes of brilliant spirits upon the block or at the stake. 
But we give God glory to-day for his wonderful guidance and 
his gracious care. But what of our night I Behold the sun 
that set upon us, as it were, but yester eve, shall come forth 
again brighter, as the tempest shall clear the air. The same 
God that holds the nations in his might, reigneth ever securely* 
The nation that God loveth he chasteneth. Though our sins 
have moved him to wrath, yet will he remember mercy and seek 
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our highest good from the love he beareth us. We must pass 
through the furnace to our purification. 

If, as we look back upon the past, we can see in it the hand 
of God, shall it not surely be said, as in some future we scan 
to-day : " See hoW fearfully and wondrously God planted his 
footsteps upon the sea of human passion ; hear his voice above 
the tumult, see what God hath wrought.'' If we trust him, we 
may be assured that this ordeal shall purify and ennoble our 
national life, and present us more acceptable in the sight of 
Jehovah. Then let us be strong, and acquit ourselves like men 
as in our great Taskmaster's eye. Soon shall the power and 
the divinity of sufifering be developed in us^ — wait in patience 
through this great, dark hour, and we shall one day understand 
all through him who holds securely our destinies and our peace. 

We may speak, too, of the chastening of the spirit from 
places where suffering has worn away silent hearts. There we 
find ''in mournful thoughts a power to virtue friendly." The 
dwelling of royalty at Buckingham and Windsor may excite ad- 
miration ; the grandeur of Westminster Abbey and of the ad- 
jacent houses of Parliament may fill us with awe ; vast public 
works in the metropolis of the Empire may make us jubilant 
over the triumphs of science ; but a deeper, more thrilling in- 
terest enchains us in those dim, silent dungeons of the Tower^ 
where innocence awaited a cruel death, looking sadly forth up- 
on the square of execution. The dull, heavy sound of the 
opening door to the dungeon of Baleigh, the sad gloominess of 
the cell of Jane Grey, have power over us far above the gaudy 
shows of palace or monumental pile. The abodes of suffering 
are full of sacredness. Gracious teachings come to us from 
places which suffering has honored. Thermopyl® is a shrine 
for patriotism, and from the dangers and endurance of Yalley 
Forge the nation to-day receive strength and courage for like 
sufferings. But chiefest we are subdued and chastened in the 
presence of Gethsemane and Calvary. Lo, before them our 
rourmurings are stilled, our griefs vanish away. They are 
holy ground by the presence of one who bore keenest agony, 
unbounded grief, and bowed to the death of the cross. Beside 
such woe, who can protrude his own ; with such darkness, who 
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dares compare the cloud that oppresses his soul; who can 
shrink dismayed at the array of foes in the presence of that 
great combat with death and sin ! We grow calm before the 
Cross. 

By our suffering we are brought into sympathy with the suf- 
ferings of Jesus; we understand feebly more of the way he 
trod. Do we suffer ^ the contradictions of sinners," are efforts 
to confer blessings thwarted and ridiculed ; are we misappre- 
hended, and do our friendships prove treacherous ? — with all 
keenness these were the portion of the Redeemer. The knowl- 
edge of our frailty, of our lack of courage, of the encroach- 
ments of evil dispositions coming from a fretful spirit, is dia- 
closed by suffering. Our mortality is foreshadowed by it. In 
bodily pain is a prophecy of physical death ; in spiritual soffer- 
ing comes a reminder of that hour when sorrow and sighing 
shall be banished forever, and '< Gtod shall wipe away all tears" 
from the eyes of his saints. 

The lot of suffering is laid upon each one of us. The glory 
of our suffering shall be that it was borne for Ohrist's sake. 
Our domestic trials may strengthen our hearts and glorify oor 
Father in heaven, if we bear them patiently for His sake. We 
need no trumpet call to a martyr's fate. By bearing on amid 
care and disaster, with heart stayed upon Uie will of Ood, we 
are blessed martyrs in his sight The battle fields of the spir- 
it lie not open to the gaze of the multitude, but silently won 
are the victories that crown with imperishable glory the endor* 
ing disciple. Wherever a task, a trial, a sacrifice, a daty, 
comes to a soul, there is its fitting labor and its field of prom- 
ised triumph. If suffering shall find us repeating as our conso- 
lation and token of submission the words of Jesus : '' Thy will 
be done," we may be assured that we suffer for Jesus' sake ; 
and '^ if we suffer with him we shall also reign with him." 
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Art. VL— invention OP WRITING;— THE ALPHA- 

BET J— AND PRINTING. 

Langaage is humati speech, by which ideas are expressed. ^ 
This is the common meaning :-— Animals of the lower creation, 
however, have, in two instances, spoken as intelligent beings 
do. These were the serpent when he tempted oar first par- 
ents, and the beast on which wicked Balaam rode when on his 
way to cnrse Israel. And moreover God in former times ac- 
commodated himself to the circumstances of men by addressing 
himself to them in words snch as are known on earth^below. 
Three times did he thus speak while our Saviour was manifest 
in the flesh : once at his baptism ; again at his transfiguration ; 
and also when Christ prayed that the Father would glorify his 
name. In the earliest ages, such a method of God's communi- 
cating himself was somewhat common. 

It may be appropriate here to notice that the first langaage 
the Almighty ever used on what is now our earth, was on the 
first day of creation. These were his words : '' Let there be 
light." Man then was not in being. Listening angels, called 
<' the sons of God," heard, and were waiting to shout for joy as 
the wonders of the new creation should be manifested. The 
shapeless mass of matter in the gloom of utter darkness seemed 
to hear, and latent light from matter, or produced from nothing 
for the occasion, flashed forth ; and all was most marvellously 
illuminated. The sun for light did not appear till the fourth day. 

This flrst language of God on earth has been, we may believci 
the motto of Heaven in all ages since. Let there be knowl- 
edge and salvation, and the beams of the '' Sun of Righteousness" 
that now shine on Zion's towers, enlighten every portion of the 
world. 

It is the opinion of some that language is a human inven- 
tion, imperfect at first, but gradually improved. Others believe 
that God revealed it. Arguments can be employed on both 
sides. We need not attempt to decide it. Perhaps it cannot 
be done. All that we know with certainty is, human intelli- 
gences have the power of speech, the tongue, the teeth, and the 
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lips ; and a wonderfal organization for air passages to ibe 
InngS; and emitting air when we wonld speak ; and that the first 
human pair very early held sweet converse with each other 
and their God. 

The first employment of Adam^ power of speech recorded 
was giving names to beasts ; and the first recorded langoagc of 
his was when Ood gave him a wife for an helpmate. In rapturous 
ecstasy of joy he exclaimed, '' This is now bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh ; she shall be called woman, because she 
was taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall 
be one flesh." The Jews and many other writers maintain 
that the first language was the Hebrew. Others, with equal 
warmth and force, assert that it was the Greek. The Chinese 
put in for the honor, as do also some others, but this matter 
cannot be determined with certainty. 

WRITING. 

• 

Language in conversation with those present answers the 
most convenient purposes. Ideas are communicated ; instrac- 
tion imparted ; heart communicates with heart ; those who speak 
and those who hear are refreshed in spirit ; and by the use of 
the tongue, as a sacred writer asserts, God is blessed. Bat 
another want is felt, and must have been in times comparatively 
early. Man does not stand alone, but is connected with socie- 
ty. And this connection is not only with the society that now 
is, but with the past, and also with the future. He loves the 
past, and goes back to it for instruction. He regards the fu- 
ture, and labors for the good of coming generations. 

The necessity, therefore, was felt for some method of record- 
ing events, not only that the absent might have information of 
them, but the past and present be known by others who should 
live in after time. What expedient could be devised for this ? 
Man, even in a rude state of society, possesses great capabili- 
ties, and is an inventive being. The most natural thing was 
suggested as the first essay towards what should ultimately be 
writing. Imitation was this natural suggestion. In all ages 
and among all nations some methods have been employed of 
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copying or tracing the likeness of objects seen. And so pic- 
tures were drawn. Thus, to signify that one man killed anoth- 
er, a figure was drawn of a man stretched upon the earth, and 
another standing by him with a deadly weapon in his hand. To 
indicate a destructive inundation, with the loss of life, a picture 
of water was drawn, and a person drowning. 

It is not possible to give the time of this invention, nor the 
nation that first devised it Moses lived and taught and wrote 
about 2500 years after the creation, and from what we shall 
find as we proceed with the invention of writing, together with 
that also of the alphabet, it will appear that it was long, proba- 
bly very long, before Moses, that pictures were invented. They 
have been found at some time among all uncivilized nations, 
but those the most low and degraded. They were in many 
quarters of the East. When America was discovered, this was 
the only writing in Mexico. And to this day it is found with 
the Indians in our western wilds, as may be seen on their 
graves, and pictures of arrows and other objects on buffalo and 
other skins, taken in hunting. 

One step had been thus taken. It was a small one, but by 
no means unimportant. Men were happy in the achievement* 
Still there was a great want to be met. Pictures could only 
describe external events, without showing the connection of 
them or the dispositions or words of men. From the low- 
est step at the base of the hill of science, men gazed up its 
towering height, and the lurid light of the temple of truth 
on the very top of its summit beckoned them upward. And in 
process of time another advance was made. This was the in- 
vention of hieroglyphical characters. Hieroglyphic is from a 
Greek word, which means sacred, this sort of writing being 
employed by the ancients for sculpture and inscriptions on pub- 
li(f monuments. These characters consist in symbols made to 
stan4 for invisible objects, on account of an analogy or resem- 
blance. * An eye was the symbol of knowledge ; a circle of 
eternity, which has neither beginning nor end. And as the mat- 
ter advanced, they pitched upon animals according to properties 
which they ascribed to them as emblems of moral objects. 
Thus, a viper was chosen to represent ingratitude ; a fly to 
37 
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show imprudence ; an ant; wisdom ; a hawk, victorj ; a stork, 
a dutiful child ; an eel, which was supposed to be in company 
of no other fish, represented a man universally shunned. A 
lion was used as the symbol of power ; a bee, an obedient peo- 
ple ; a stretched out hand, benevolence, or the act of giving. 

It is not certain who invented this improvement in writing, 
nor the time when ; but it is certain that the Egyptians were 
those who most studied and brought it into a regular art. They 
advanced it to phonetic characters, which resemble in nse tbe 
spelling of words and names ; and other nations to the nse of 
simple arbitrary marks, like the characters used to this day in 
the great empire of China. A detail of these improvements 
would not be interesting without types to illustrate the char- 
acters, so they are passed without particular notice. 

The invention of letters was next, but that will be treated 
under its appropriate head, and we continue what is to be said 
on writing. 

The first writing of language, of which wc have a definite and 
reliable account, is that of the Ten Commandments, written by 
the finger of God on tables of stone. These were cast down 
and broken when the Israelites worshipped the golden calf; 
and afterwards God wrote on other stones in the same man- 
ner, which were kept in the ark of the covenant, over which 
were the cherubims and mercy seat. The ark was finally 
placed in the temple of Solomon, and kept there till that was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar ; and as there is no account of 
the ark after that, probably it also was then destroyed. The 
next writing was that of Moses. His work was the first five 
books of the Bible. 

It is next in order to notice writing materials. For a time 
writing was on stones, bricks, various metals, bark of trees, 
leaves, wax, ivory and shells. Then there was an advance to the 
use of good linen cloth, and the skins of animals. Then there 
was parchment. There is some evidence that the Jews used 
this in David's time. This article was prepared from the skins 
of sheep and goats, steeped in lime pits ; then scraped with 
sharp instruments; then pulverized chalk rubbed on bard; 
and then smoothed and dried for use. These parchments, after 
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being written, were rolled up, sometimes on rollers of wood, 
and called books. The Saviour opened one in a synagogue at 
Nazareth and read from it a portion of the prophecy of Isaiah. 
Paul spoke of parchmonts which he had left behind, and wished 
Timothy to bring them to him. 

The Egyptians used the leaves of a plant called papyrus. 
They were placed on a table, matched and wet so that a gluti- 
nous substance from the juices of the plant caused them to ad- 
here, especially by being pressed. WheA dried it resembled 
paper as we now have it, and from this plant papyrus thus used, 
paper was named when manufactured from cotton and rags. 

The Chinese claim that they invented paper B. C. 170. 
Whoever invented it helped much in the art of writing. It was 
first made of cotton. It was made of rags towards the close of 
the tenth century. But as the papyrus plant of Egypt was 
called the " paper seed" by Isaiah, the apostle John speaks of 
the parchments of his time as paper, saying, '< I would not 
write with paper and ink," as he expected soon to visit the one 
he was addressing. 

The articles with which to write were chisels, styles of iron 
or bones, reeds and quills. Job and Jeremiah name the pen of 
iron ; and others name the pen without allusion to the material 
of which it was made. It is stated that quills were first used 
for pens A. D. 635. 

As to ink, sometimes letters were chiselled in stone, and 
then melted lead poured in. To this Job referred when he 
wished his words were graven with a pen of iron and lead in 
the rock forever. Ink was sometimes made of the liquor of the 
cuttle fish, also of the red sulphuret of mercury, called cinna- 
bar. Other suitable substances were ground and vitriol used 
in the manufacture. 

As to arrangement of the lines, it will not be supposed that 
in the early ages of the art it was from left to right, as now. 
This method, if the best, (and so it certainly appears,) would 
not have been likely to be adopted at first, and it was 
not. One method was column writing, in which letters and 
words were placed under each other. Thus it was with Chi- 
nese and Egyptian hieroglyphics. Another was from right 
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to lefty just the reverse of that of the present daj ia most 
nations. Another was from right to left, and the next line 
from left to right, and so on to the end of what was written. 
This was what was denoted by a word which means fhrrow 
writing, and might have been borrowed from the method of 
plowing with the plow used in oriental times, going one way 
and then back with a furrow next to it, and on the same 
side. Another method was circular, the lines being in that 
form. Finally, our present form from left to right was 
adopted, and this prevails lai^ely among civilized and enlight- 
ened nations. 

Writing is a great art By it business transactions are ef- 
fected with convenience ; information is readily extended far 
and wide ; conversation and valnable intercourse had with the 
most distant friends, and the history of the world put on rec- 
t>rd for all that may come after ns. 

THE ALPHABET. 

It has been seen, that, in the progress of the art of writing, 
the phonetic characters of the Egyptian hieroglyphics approach- 
ed to an alphabet, as those characters were used to constitute 
words. The characters, besides other deficiencies, were too 
numerous for convenience, being 864 in number. It would be 
supposed that from this system a perfect alphabet would be 
suggested, and there is evidence that such was the case. 

But first, as to the country where the alphabet was invented. 
All reliable accounts agree that it was Phoenicia. This was a 
province of Syria, and among its cities were Tyre and Sidon, 
frequently named in the Scriptures. It was a small territory, 
but having a central situation among the nations that then 
were, it had an advantage of making its power felt, if there 
was enterprise. Of enterprise it was not lacking. It invented 
commerce, and its ships floated in almost every sea in the then 
known world, before others dared to lose sight of their own 
shores. The Phoenicians aided Solomon in building the tem- 
ple. Paul and others visited the province in the early ages of 
the church, and converts to the true faith were made there. 
This people invented the alphabet, but there is no evidence that 
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one particalar man bad the honor of the discovery. Professor 
Agassiz says, ^'The letters are in imitation of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, borrowed of the priests of Egypt by Phoenician mer- 
chants." 

It is generally believed by those who have investigated the 
snbject, although the account comes by tradition, that a man 
named Cadmus carried the Phoenician alphabet to Greece, and 
introduced it for the improvement of the people. There were 
then but 16 letters, but others were afterwards added. The 
English has 26 ; the Latin has 22 ; French 23 ; Greek 24. 
Most others are from 19 to 27. The Sanscrit and Japanese 
Iiave 50 each, and the Cherokee 82 syllables. 

As to time, Prof. Agassiz says the Phoenicians borrowed the 
faieroglyi^iics nearly 3500 years ago. This would be B. C. 
1 640. And the Encyclopaedia Americana states that Cadmns 
introduced the alphabet into Greece 90 years later, that is 
1550. This, according to our chronology, was 99 years before 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, and 
59 before the death of Moses. The alphabet is so called from 
the first two letters of the Greek alphabet. Alpha and Beta. 

The eariy and natural method of reckoning numbers was by 
counting the fingers. We see this occasionally now. After 
the alphabet was invented, it was in practice to use the first 
nine letters to express numbers. Thus A stood for one, B for 
two, and so on. Then from reckoning by counting the fingers, 
the Romans devised what is called the Roman Notation, which 
is the expression of numbers by these seven letters, I. Y. Z. 
L. C. D, M. The I. was from one finger ; Y. the opening be- 
tween two fingers, which they made to stand for five ; X. was 
two Y's joined together at the apex or sharp points, and of 
course made ten ; L. was put for fifty ; C. stood for one hun- 
dred, being the initial of tiie Latin word Centum, which means 
«. an hundred ; I. with a C. inverted, thus 19, stood for five hun- 
dred ; by contraction this was made D ; CI3 stood for one 
thousand. By contraction this was made M. This letter is al- 
so the initial of Mille, which means a thousand. 

Finally the Arabic notation was devised. This is the ex- 
pression of numbers by characters, called %ures, thuS; 1, 2, and 
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so on to 9, and 0, which, placed at the right of afigore, increas- 
es its valne ten fold. This method is called the Arabic, be- 
caase in Arabia it was first cultivated and used in r^dar 
Arithmetical form. The Egyptians to be sure used figures, bat 
the true form of reckoning by them was introduced into Europe 
by the Arabians. It is claimed that the Arabians invented the 
0, but this is doubtful. Oreenleaf says the Arabic figures were 
invented by the Hindoos. The invention of the Multiplication 
Table is ascribed to Pythagoras, a Grecian Philosopher, about 
550 years B. C. 

Writing being in successful use ; letters having been invent- 
ed ; printing was next requisite, and it is easy to see that it would 
be likely to be the next useful art. Imitation is natural to 
man, but who had the genius from the faint suggestions to de- 
vise the art ? Any one could make an egg stand on the end 
after Columbus had shovm them how, but there have not been 
many Columbuses, nor many inventive men. 

pbinhng. 

Job wished his words were printed in a book. But there is 
no evidence that printing was known till at least 2900 years af- 
ter his time, and probably longer. Dr. Clarke says the word 
should have been translated, described, traced out. 

The first place that claims the invention of Printing, is the 
Dutch city Harlem. The date is B. C. 1430; and the inventor 
Laurence Janoser, some write it Lawrence Eoster. Dr. Dick, 
in the Christian philosopher, relates how it is said this man 
was led to the invention. One day in the woods he amused 
himself by cutting the bark of a tree into the initial letters of 
his name ; laid them on paper, and afterwards removing them, 
found that the moisture had caused their exact form stained on 
the paper. This suggested types, which he made first of wood, 
then of lead, tin or pewter. But the evidence is not reliable. 
Even a Dutch writer of some eminence says it is not well es- 
tablished. 

Strasbnrg, a city in Oermany, next claims that the invention 
was there, and the inventor Gutenberg, about A. D. 1440. 
What is correct in regard to this will be seen immediately. 
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Making impressions with seals on wax had long existed and 
m^ht haye led to printing. Howeyer it was suggested, the 
CTidence is that Gntenberg of Strasborg had the honor of in- 
venting the art He made some few experiments in Strasborg, 
bnt removed to Hentz. This was abont A. D. 1440. Here he 
so perfected the art that he brought it into soccessfnl opera- 
tion. One account is that he had the aid of Peter Schoeffer. 
But whether Schoeffer was with him early or not, one thing is 
quite certain, Gutenberg soon exhausted his means, and poverty, 
often the fate of genius, stared at him most grimly. So, in 
1449 or '50, he associated with himself John Faust, or Faus- 
tus, a rich citizen of Mentz. Faust furnished funds to the 
amount of 1600 florins ; and took a lien on the property as his 
security. 

Then the mighty machine could be started again. But what 
should they print 7 Of course the Bible. Other manuscripts 
were not very numerous. And God was providentially still 
saying, ^ Let there be l%ht" He had designed that this book 
should be scattered as thickly almost as autumn leaves in every 
land, pouring in a flood of everlasting light, and pointing the 
whole world to the path of life. 

And now it comes; it comes; behold, it comes ! Pollok 
speaks of the Bible as a star that arose on time ; but it has 
often seemed a sun. The first printing press capable of doing 
work efficiently was dedicated by printing, as the first book 
of any considerable size, the blessed Bible; the book that has 
(}od for its author, man and truth for its matter, and salvation 
for its end. In the close of this world's afiairs, it may be 
seen that the press has issued more Bibles than any other one 
book, and done more good by publishing this than all others 
together. The Encyclopedia Americana gives the date of this 
printed Bible abont 1455, and calls it Gutenberg's Latin Bi- 
ble. In every full column it had forty-two lines, and hence was 
called the forty-two lined Bible. The New American Cyclope- 
dia speaks of a Latin Bible of about that*period, probably the 
same work. The letters, it says, were in close imitation of 
writing. The capital letters were written by the hand with 
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redish ink. The Cjclopssdia states that a copy of this Bible 
is in the library of James Lenox, New York, and cost $3000. 

In 1455 or '56 Faust sued Gutenberg for the sum he in- 
vested, which, with interest and expenses, amounted then to 
2020 florins. He recoTered, and took the greater part of the 
stock in satis&ction for his claim. This appears to have 
been the end of Gutenberg's career in printing. The world 
owes him honor and gratitude for his invention of the art ; and 
all must regret that his pecuniary embarrassments prevented 
him from prosecuting it farther. Faust,* then owning the es* 
tablishment, continued the business. Peter Schoeffer, already 
named, and who was his son-in-law, had made improvements in 
types, and he was connected with the concern, as indeed it ap- 
pears he was before Gutenberg left it. In 1457, Faust got 
out the Psalter^ and somewhere from 1460 to '62, the Latin 
Vulgate Bible. He also printed a work written by Cicero, a 
copy of which it is said is in the Astor Library, New York. 

Soon after Faust printed the Bible, he went to Paris to effect 
a sale. The art of printing at Mentz had been kept a secret, 
and when he offered printed copies, it was believed he was in 
league with the devil ; the monks persecuted ; he left Paris in 
haste ; and the story went that the devil had carried him off. 
In 1462, in consequence of commotion and quarrel, Mentz was 
sacked ; Faust's workmen scattered, who carried the art to 
other countries. But after this, Faust resumed operations in 
the city, and going again to Paris with books, about 1466, it 
is believed he died there of the plague. Some have suppos- 
ed that he was the inventor of printing. The account we bavo 
given, which we are satisfied is reliable, shows he was not, 
but helped much in bringing it forward and perfecting it; 
and his name and services are hold in grateful remembrance. 

It would be interesting to notice the improvements in the 
printing press, but we have hardly space now. The first was 
a very imperfect hand-press. One used early is now in the 
Patent Office at Washington. But in time these were greatly 
improved. Suuning presses by steam was not commenced 
till sometime during the present century. In 1830, or soon 
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after, Isaac Adams of Boston brought into operation a power 
press, which bears his name. And so late as 1847; Richard 
M. Hoe of New York first brought into successful operation a 
type revolying press. It is moved by steam, and one with eight 
cylinders gives some 15,000 impressions per hour. With ten 
cylinders many more. 

Thus, ingenious men have sought out useful inventions, 
God opening the way and blessing the efforts. All the way 
his voice has been, '' Let there be light," and there has been 
light. The light will increase till " the light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun be seven- 
fold." 



Abt. VL— the SERMON: FORM; QUALIFICATIONS. 

The minister of the gospel is called to address the public 
congregation as God's ambassador; to set forth the Divine 
will, as revealed in the Scriptures ; to unfold and enforce the 
duties and morality of a holy religion ;— called to the work of 
public preaching. This public address, which we term the 
sermon, is the grand method of unfolding the principles and 
requirements of the Divine government; and is, thence, a sub- 
ject, and must ever be a subject, of paramount importance to 
the gospel ministry ; — a subject so vital that, if a minister fails 
to sustain himself at this point, he must fail of success as a 
public preacher. 

The sermon may be viewed under the two-fold aspect of 
matter and form : — the treasure, and the vessel to bear . it — 
the Divine and the human united : both essential in the ser- 
mon, both primary elements. Remove either, and the sermon 
is impassible and inconceivable. There must be the matter, 
the treasure, and the vessel of form, to bear it. 

The matter is Divine. The minister is called to preach 
^ the word." Not his own word, not the product of human in- 
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telleot, but the Divine word — ^Divine thought. But the ybrm is 
not, in this sense, Divine. The Divine thought must be pre- 
sented in the preacher's thought: that is, in human thought; 
clothed in human words, culled from the storehouse of human 
language ; arranged by the laws of human composition. The 
thought, therefore, which contains the Divine thought; the 
words which clothe it; the construction of sentences, and gen- 
eral arrangement to present it, are not Divine, but earthen — 
not inspired, but of human effort. Each part, each particular 
which goes to make up the form, and, consequently, the whole 
form of the sermon, is the product of a mental effort of the 
preacher; subject to the laws of logic, rhetoric, illustration, 
composition of public address, — subject to all the general laws 
of language and mental action. In the great work of redemp* 
tion, this is clearly the Divine arrangement, viz., that the in- 
strument, the vehicle, of the Divine word, shall be a rational 
one, whose terrors make us not afraid ; that, while the power 
that brings salvation is spiritual, or of God, the medium of 
communication with men is rational, made up of humanity ; and 
' is the product of a voluntary, intellectual effort on the part of 
the preacher. The sermon, then, may be viewed under the 
two-fold aspect of matter and form ; the first, Divine — of God ; 
the second, human — of humanity. 

To the first part of this view no one objects ; indeed, the 
only ground of issue is, whether the form is directly inspired, 
or is the result of a voluntary effort of the preacher. That is, 
whether the thoughts, bearing the Divine word, will come of 
themselves, or must be sought in prayerful meditation ; and 
whether the words which clothe them will be given miraculous- 
ly, or must be culled from the storehouse of language ; so of 
the construction of sentences, general arrangement, all that 
pertains to form ; here a question may be raised — ^has been 
raised. That the form of the sermon is the product of intellec- 
tual effort has been denied, and the opposite, viz., that the 
form is not such a product, but directly inspired, has been urg- 
ed ; and, thence, that ignorance, and even mental weakness, by 
excluding the possibility of human power, are favorable to 
gospel success, and even the " mother of devotion." Such pas- 
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sages of Scripture as, ^ Christ sent me to preach the gospel ; 
not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ be made of 
none effect;" and; '<I came to yoa not with excellency of 
speech; or of wisdom, declaring to yon the testimony of God, 
for I determined to know nothing among yon, save Jesus and 
him cmcified f — snch passages have been bronght forward as 
discarding all intellectual effort on the part of the preacher ; 
though every careful observer must see, that what is here, and 
in all like passages, discarded, is, simply elevating the form 
above the matter, the intellectual above the spiritual, the hu- 
man above the Divine; and this every Christian minister 
should discard. The matter is not drawn from human thought, 
words, logic, rhetoric ; not from human wisdom and excellency 
of speech, but from the eternal Ood, revealed in Jesus Christ, 
whose cross is the grand rallying point of all who will be sav- 
ed. Christ crucified must ever be the great central idea of 
Christian preaching. But that, therefore, all intellectual effort 
is to be ignored, is a <3onclusion than which nothing can be 
more false and unwarrantable. The apostles nowhere inti- 
mate that the necessarv intellectual form of the sermon will 
come of itself, without effort and the diligent use of means ; 
or that, when a man is called of God to preach, he has nothing to 
do by way of intellectual effort in the requisite mental qualifica- 
tions, but is thenceforward subject to a Divine inflatus, overrid- 
ing all his intellectual powers. Nothing of this sort do they 
teach ; but enjoin personal, intellectual activity in '' study," 
and the acquirement of knowledge, as of paramount importance. 
To assert that th<! apostles discarded intellectual effort and 
qualifications in the ministry, or inculcated the idea that igno- 
rance is favorable to piety, or were not in favor of an enlight- 
ened system of education, is a gross libel upon them. 

Whence the schools of the early Christians and their efforts 
to disseminate true knowledge — of Christians cotemporary 
with those who were the actual associates of the apostles, but 
from the implied, if not the express, teachings of the apostles ? 
If Mosheim may be credited, the first intimation of the idea 
that the gospel discards mental culture, may be clearly traced 
to opp<»sition to the Platonic philosophy, near the close of the 
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second century. Some Christians having songht to incorporate 
this philosophy into the Christian system, were opposed by 
others who, in their zeal, went over to the extreme, that men- 
tal culture is opposed to piety ; and here originated the sup- 
posed conflict between learning and religion — a conflict renew- 
ed, in various forms, from time to time, and not yet ended. 

No support of the idea, that the intellectual part of the ser- 
mon, the form, will come of itself, or be directly inspired, can 
be drawn from the Bible, or the course of the early Christians; 
or from the fact, which is sometimes claimed, but which we 
deny, that the apostles were, for the most part, illiterate men. 
Suppose they were illiterate — ^admitting what we do not ad- 
mit, to give the objection all it claims — are they the intellectual 
standard of the Christian ministry ? Are they not rather the 
standard in '^ brotherly affection, deep piety towards God, and 
ardent, tender, yet deathless love for the salvation of souls ?" 
Suppose they were illiterate, which is not true in fact, were 
they the stronger for their supposed want of mental culture ? 
or the stronger for special, miraculous gifts, bestowed to fit 
them for the peculiar exigencies of their times, and not to be 
perpetuated in the ministry 7 

Nothing appears in the supposed fact, that the apostles were 
'< unlearned men," to support the notion that the form of the 
sermon will come of itself, or by direct inspiration ; nor is it 
supported by an appeal to present experience. It is a fact of 
experience, that the form of the sermon always bears the intel- 
lectual impress of the preacher. If the preacher is ignorant 
of the laws of logical thought, rhetoric and composition, this 
fact always appears in the sermon ; so. on the other hand, if 
he is acquainted with these, the fact becomes evident in the 
sermon. If no effort is made to obtain a good form, if there is 
carelessness and indifference, this also appears in the sermon. 
It is also a fact of experience, that, in selecting the thoughts 
which shall bear the Divine, the preacher often culls from 
many, — often lays aside first for second thoughts, the immature 
for the mature, when, if directly inspired, nothing of the kind 
could occur. Experience, therefore, is opposed to the idea of 
the direct inspiration of the form of the sermon. No such in- 
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spiration, however tenaciously held, is^ in fact, realized in expe- 
rience ; the minister being, in fact, inspired onlj as any other 
Christian is inspired ; his powers quickened and supported in 
the discbarge of duty, only as those of other Christians, in the 
discharge of their duties. 

The sermon , then, has not only form ; that form is the pro- 
duct of voluntary intellectual e£fort on the part of the preacher, 
and not directly inspired ; and, thence, intellectual qualifica- 
tions in the ministry are not " desirable," " a good thing," 
merely, but indispensable ; and, if indispensable, some degree, 
some measure of attainment, must be indispensable. And yet, 
no infallible standard, or standard for all time, all ages, has 
been given ; and from the nature of the case — the progressive 
nature of the human mind — no such standard can be given. 
Here a danger arises — a liability to lose sight of the main fact. 
Some have, obviously, become bewildered here, and thus led 
to oppose education in the ministry, and especially the particu- 
lars of education ; to contend that, while intellectual qualifica- 
tions may be ^' a good thing," and '' useful" in the ministry, the 
particulars which go to make up 'an education are not essential; 
that it is well enough to be educated, but not important to give 
one's self to the toilsome process, the persistent study, abso- 
lutely necessary to secure a good education ; well enough to 
be logical, scientific, but not important to study logic, or to 
master the particulars of science; as if the several jpar/5 are 
not absolutely necessary to form the complete whole. 

The minister should present the ''naked truth," it is urged; 
just as if the truth can be presented independently of human 
thoughts, or words, as means — presented without a dress of 
any kind ; — the thing is simply inconceivable. Were it meant, 
when this is urged, that the truth should be divested of vague- 
ness of expression, mock ornament, and presented in words 
well-selected ; sentences clear and forcible ; logic unbroken ; 
argument carried forward with strength and vigor, — its own 
proper dress : this is conceivable — this is just what is here 
contended for. And this involves a knowledge of particulars ; 
to do this the minister must know how to select the words 
which shall best clothe the Divine idea ; how to present a fact 
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vnder the strongest point of Tiew ; how to carry forward 
Vrgoment to a given result ; mast be acquainted with the par- 
ticnlars of which good intellectual qnalifications are composed* 
But to this vague conception of education, which overlooks par- 
ticulars, to insist upon any particulars as indispensable, ia 
prescriptive and disheartening. So it is to mental indolence 
and prejudice. Mental indolence regards all conditions, in- 
volving personal, persistent effort to possess the various items, 
or go through the details of a good education, as chains aad 
fetters ; and prejudice, through its perverted vision, can see to 
these only the ^ evils of education }'' only artificial " flowers of 
rhetoric," artificial " word painting," artificial "bursts of elo- 
quence," mock ornaments ; imagines it can see something else 
than the gospel ; somewhat added by way of complement, or 
conceded to art and science ; can see, in the laws of education 
and true mental action — laws designed by the all-wise Creator 
to secure the soul's true freedom— only oppression and dis- 
couragement. But is a man injured when the prop to his men- 
tal indolence is removed ? Is he really crippled when his er- 
rors and prejudices are revealed, or taken away ? He may be 
less a bigot, less in self-complacency, less in zeal without knowl- 
edge; but if nothing remains, the cause of truth has not suf- 
fered, nor has the man really been injured. To discover that 
true preaching is something more than mere declamation and 
rant, is no loss to any one. 

Because no infallible standard of intellectnal qualifications 
in the ministry, no " set compliment" has been given, and from 
the nature of the case, can be given, it by no means follows 
that no standard at all is given, and that all is vague and un- 
certain. There may be no infallible standard set for all ages 
and peoples, and the general truth of the absolute necessity of 
education remain, and that some degree is required ; and the 
means of ascertaining what that degree is, indicated. Because 
the degree or amount of mental culture required in the minis- 
try, may vary with the ever-changing ages and different peo- 
ples, and consequently, no immutable standard can be given, it 
does not follow, we repeat, that all here is vague and uncertain, 
and that we have nothing to guide us. 
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Each age of the ministry presents a standard of education, 
in the demand of the age over which it extends. In an age 
and with a people where the principles of science, art, and 
philosophy are generally diffused among the masses, some 
knowledge of these becomes indispensable. How shall a min- 
ister " enter the lists and do battle" with a ^ onltiTated skepti- 
cism and subtile heresy," without a thorough and scientific ed- 
ucation ? Are we again referred to the apostles ? We deny 
that they were behind their age and people in mental culture ; 
and if they were, the minister of this age has not, like the 
apostles, the armor of miraculous gifts and powers in which to 
fight his intellectual and moral battles. He must go forth to 
battle, armed only with the sword of truth ; with that meet the 
^ly, logical skeptic, and ferret out the scientific crrorist ; that 
apply to every new want and development of the age^ — and 
how can he do this without some knowledge of the principles 
of science, art, and philosophy ? How, unless he is, in mental 
cnltnre, up with his times ? The degree of mental culture re* 
qnired in the ministry is, thence, to be ascertained by the de- 
mand or wants of the age over which it extends. This is 
evidently the Divine arrangement, the violation or discarding 
of which is sure to bring disaster and ultimate &ilure. Who 
needs to be told that the ministry of that man, who is not up 
with his people in mental culture, will, in the end, prove a 
failure? 

We may go still farther. The minister of the gospel, in in- 
tellectual qualifications, cannot attain too high a degree— in 
other words, cannot be too well educated. Education has al- 
ways shown itself the friend of man, and Christianity excludes 
nothing thus friendly to man's true interests : and, thence, does 
not exclude science, art, philosophy, but assimilates them> — 
gives a point of view from which the world, both of matter and 
of mind, may be seen in a clear light, and thence in their true 
relations. To know too much of the principles, or laws, of 
matter and mind is, therefore, impossible. No minister can 
know too much of God, his works, their relations, laws, phenom- 
enar— can be too well educated. 
That some men, popularly styled, '' highly educated," fail in 
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their efforts to benefit those less faTored in edacational advan- 
tages, is readily admitted. A man mast have '' native ability " 
as well as <' acquired ability/' — if a man goes into college a 
'' dance/' we need not be aatonishedi if he comes oat a dance. 
Ho may come oat, in popular phrase, a '' learned graduate," bat 
he will be nothing but a <' graduate." Aod such men fail to ben- 
efit, not some persons only, — ^they fail to benefit any and all — 
all their efforts prove a failure. They fail to gain the ear and 
reach the heart, especially of the humble and lowly, not because 
too highly qualified intellectually, but from a want of common 
sense, want of adaptation, or of enough piety to '<be made," like 
Paul, << all things to all men, that he might, by all means save 
some." Education is viewed, as the proud worldling views fais 
wealth, as an end in itself, entitling to preeminence, and not 
simply a means of rendering the mission for Christ more effi- 
cient: — and, thence, the poor man struts in strait-jacket dignity^ 
enveloped in the frigid atmosphere of little-souled exclusive, 
ness : and, consequently, lives his little life with no sympathy 
with the true heart of a common humanity, — a mere ornamental 
automaton, played by the artificial wires of false conceptions of 
education : — ^lives, not a trained soldier for Christ, bat to ex- 
hibit and live upon his fancied accumulated stores. But this 
argues nothing against the utility of true education in the minis- 
try — or that too high a degree can be attained. 

Now then, what do we contend for ? Not that the sermon is 
possible from the human intellect alone ; or possible without 
true piety ; or the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; or the preach- 
er's being *' called of God :" not for any set complement of in- 
tellectual qualifications for all ministers for all ages and circum- 
stances. What then ? That every sermon must have form ; that 
the form is intellectual — ^the product of mental effort and qualifi- 
cations ; that the form should be adapted to the mental culture of 
the people : — in other words, that, in the sermon, God's truth 
should have its own in science, art, philosophy^ — its own in 
strength and beauty :— that as the sun-glass must be of the requisite 
form andiransparency to bring the sun's rays to a focus ; so should 
the sermon have the requisite form, purity of language, transparen- 
cy of expression, to bring the rays of Divine truth to a focus up- 
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on the human heart : — that, conseqaently, no means of mental, 
as well as spiritnal cnllnre, should be neglected ; but all improv* 
ed with the greatest diligence by every man who aspires to be 
a minister of the gospel, that every one may be eqnal to the de- 
mand of his times — the duties of the field God may assign him. 
The gospel ministry is called to unfold, present, urge home 
to the hearts of men, the truth, and only this ^— not to impress 
— as the prophets — by invoking a visible sheehinah ; or miracu- 
lons«power to heal the sick, raise the dead, cast out devils — as 
the apostles. Our blessed Christianity is a system of pure 
truth, from which, type, and symbol, and visible manifestations 
of miraculous power, have fallen off; as acorn shell falls off the 
expanding oaken germ. Leaving the types, and shadows, and 
visible terrors of the old dispensation, Christianity assimilates 
to herself all that is good and true of art, science, philosophy — 
all the good and true in the world both of matter and of mind. 
Tmtb, therefore, and only this, becomes her ministry : this their 
armor — ^this their sword : to apply it to the wants of men, in 
all their ever varying conditions, their work. 



abt. vil— the free christian baptists. 

In the British Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
within the last thirty or forty years, a religious denomination 
by the name of Free Christian Baptists has sprung up. To 
Freewill Baptists, it is an interesting fact that this new denom- 
ination has adopted our treatise as the expression of its own 
faith, though in organization and name it is somewhat different 
from us. We propose to make some notes on the origin, pro- 
gress and present state of this kindred people. We regret that 
our want of information does not permit us to enter into de- 
tail as much as is desirable in such a notice. We have' looked 
over the minutes of several of their conferences, read the Re- 
ligious InteUigencer, their weekly organ, from the first; now in 
38* 
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its ninth, volnme, seen their Treatise und its historical Introdoc- 
tioD, and twice made brief visits ,to those churches and formed 
the most acquaintance with the ministers these opportunities 
afforded. In one of onr visits we were fortunate enongh to be 
present through the entire session of the General Conference of 
the New Brunswick branch of the denomination. 

In Nova Scotia, the first churches of the Baptist family which 
proclaimed Free salvation and Free communion were denomi- 
nated Freewill Baptist, and were probably planted by men from 
our own denomination or by those at least who knew of onr ex- 
istence as a denomination, our doctrines and usages. These 
churches, as well as others of kindred nature which soon after 
arose, were called " New Lights." 

In the Introductory note to their Treatise, we find this gen- 
eral statement: "This denomination arose at nearly the same 
time in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and under similar cir- 
eumstances, without any knowledge of each other." 

The following account is also given, by the same authority, of 
the origin of the denomination in Nova Scotia : << In Nova Sootia 
we were organized into a denomination in June, 1837, compos- 
ed of churches, some of which liad been planted twenty years 
before this period, all of them taking the Scripture as their only 
and all-sufficient rule of faith and practice, and holding the same 
doctrinal views. Yet as they had been planted by different min- 
isters, some of them were called < Freewill Baptists,' and others 
< Christians,' they felt the inconvenience of being two societies, 
while they were in perfect union as to Doctrine, Practice and 
Ordinances: To remedy which, in October, 1836, Elders from 
both societies met in Argyle, (according to arrangements previ- 
ously made,) to consult on the propriety of uniting together as 
one body, and after consultation they unanimously agreed, Ist, 
We have perfect fellowship with each other, and are one in 
doctrine. 2nd, That both societies should be united into one, 
to be called < Free Christian Baptists ;' to send to all the elders 
and churches in both societies, to ascertain if < they were agreed 
to the proposed union ; and, if they were, requested that the 
delegates would meet on Cape Sable Island on the 17th of 
June, 1837, in order to complete the organization of the united 
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society ; in consequence of which the delegation assembled 
and the union was consolidated." 

It is thought by those whom we have met of the Province of 
Nova Scotia that, before Rev. Asa McGray of the Freewill Bap* 
tists visited Nova Scotia, two or three preachers, though not 
formally connected with us, preached oar doctrine and introduc* 
ed our usages, preparing the way for the introduction of our 
cause into that Province. Be these things as they' may, and 
they seem to be probable, we know that McGray visited Nova 
Scotia as early as 1816, and was successful in bis labors. In 
the History of the Freewill Baptists we have sonie notice of the 
man and his labors there. 

''Asa McGray had been a licensed preacher among the Meth- 
odists, and in 1814, or a little before, he united with the Free- 
will Baptists ; but this change of church relations never alien- 
ated him from the people of his early associations. In Septem- 
ber, 1816, he went to Windsor, Hunts County, Nova Scotia, and 
was the first Freewill Baptist minister to unfurl the banner of 
the cross in that province. He soon organized his first church, 
and for twenty-seven years he was a voluntary exile in that 
land, where other churches were soon planted, ministers ordain- 
ed, and the Barrington Quarterly Meeting organized." 

This makes the first church date probably from 1817, and 
agrees with the time above stated as quoted from the historical 
note of the Treatise : " In Nova Scotia we were organized into a 
denomination, in June, 1837, composed of churches, some of 
which had been planted twenty years before that period," that 
is, in 1817. 

It was the period in which the Christians and Freewill Bap- 
tists,both being young and much of the same spirit, had so intimate 
relation that they were often confounded as one people. In- 
deed both parties themselves made efforts in this country to 
form a denominational union. The differences seemed very slight. 
Among the people, as distinguished from the preachers, doubt- 
less for the most part there w^s no difference ; but among the 
preachers the difference was constantly growing as each party 
was becoming more settled on the dividing question oftheTrin- 
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iiy. The very efforts at union, thoagh condacted in the most 
friendly spirit; only hastened the inevitable and complete sepa- 
ration. From such a state of affinirs it was but natural that two 
preachers holding the same views might have different names, 
the one << Christian" and the other ^ Freewill Baptist." From it 
the two names spread into the Provinces. For instance, the 
oldest Free Christian Baptist preacher in New Brunswick re> 
ceived ordination during a visit to a great meeting among the 
^ Christians" in the State of Maine. Yet on the doctrine of the 
Trinity be heard no questioning at all, himself being a thorough 
Trinitarian. ^ Christian Baptist" in the States, we know is of- 
ten applied to ''Christians." It was an easy and natural thing 
that these should give origin to the combination ''Free Chris- 
tian Baptist," especially when it is remembered that "Free Bap- 
tist" is a synonym for " Freewill BaptisL" 

We have heard with pleasure, that the proposition to super- 
sede all these names by the shorter and sufficiently definite 
name " Free Baptist," constantly gains favor in the Provinces. 
We r^ard it as a misfortune that the Oeneral Baptists of Eng- 
land, Freewill Baptists, and Free Christian Baptists have not 
all one common name. Like uato this misfortune, is the £act 
that the Free Christian Baptists and Freewill Baptists in the 

Provinces are not embodied in one denomination under the 

^^ • 

name Free Baptists. It is painful to state that^ notwithstand- 
ing the union once formed, as above named, the two classes of 
churches soon fell back into their former separated condition. 
It is not unlikely that the unsuccessful attempt to form the un- 
ion had rendered the future union more difficult to be accom- 

« 

plished. 

In the History of the Freewill Baptists, we have also this fur- 
ther notice of McGray in 1826: "Bev. Asa McOray had now 
been ten years in Nova Scotia, and his field of labor had been, 
in many respects, a trying one. But the assurance that the 
Christian's ' labor is not in vain in the Lord,' was his hope ; 
and the Divine promise, ' Whatsoever is right, that shall ye 
receive,' was his personal comfort. He realized the fulfil- 
ment of both ; so that while his own soul was blessed with 
great peace, the church at Barrington now numbered one hun- 
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* 
dred and thirty members, and in bis vicinity were three other 

churches and as many ministers. There were also many 

Christians of free sentiments scattered over the Province in 

connection with no denomination." 

Here are the two parties that subsequently undertook to 
combine in one denomination ten or eleven years later. How 
many the two parties numbered together, or either of the par- 
ties by itself, we are not able to state. In 1847, the Free 
Christian Baptists of Nova Scotia formed a union with their 
brethren of New Brunswick. '' At the time of this union," says 
the introductory note, '' there were ten ordained elders, sev- 
enteen churches, containing eleven hundred and fifty-three 
members, belonging to this connection in Nova Scotia." 

It is probable that the Freewill Baptist churches were not 
included in this number. The present number of the Free 
Christian Baptist church members in Nova Scotia, . we are in- 
formed, is now from sixteen to eighteen hundred. We regret 
to hear they are not so prosperous as they have been in for- 
mer years. They are said to have a goodly number of good 
houses of worship; but suffer severely for want of more minis- 
ters, and, what is equally as bad, but few of those have given 
themselves wholly to the work. It is. said that frequently for 
months churches with good sanctuaries are entirely without 
preaching, either by pastors or by supplies. And what is more 
painful still, we hear that two or three of their chiefministers 
have disgraced their holy calling by falling into criminal vices. 
Thus those churches seem to be passing through fiery trials. 
May the Lord's countenance soon shine upon them as in former 
years. 

The present form of the government of these Nova Scotia 
churches reminds one of the early days of the Freewill Bap- 
. tists in this country. The churches all represent themselves 
four times a year in the general meeting. Three of these ses- 
sions are called Quarterly Conferences, and the fourth the 
General Conference, the latter being similar to the annual ses- 
sion of our Quarterly Meetings. As among us at an early day, 
all the preachers are ex officio members of all these sessions, 
and, if we mistake not, the delegates elected by the churches 
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hold office throagh the four sessions of the year. In this par- 
ticular they differ from oar early usage, as our delegates -vrere 
only local for the quarterly sessionSi and elected for one session 
only in any case. 

In another particular the Nova Scotia brethren differ from our 
usage in the earliest times, and we think decidedly to their injury. 
We refer to their usage of requiring a unanimous vote ia all 
these sessions to pass any measure. A few ignorant and ob- 
stinate men, whenever there is such a usage, have the power of 
defeating measures for which the great majority is prepared. 
Thus, measures of progress are likely not only to be opposed 
but defeated. The hands of those who have a disposition to 
carry forward enterprises for strengthening and spreading 
Ood's cause, are completely tied. Deliberations must be 
necessarily protracted, and, in the end, often fail of com- 
ing to anything but negative decisions. This usage we be- 
lieve still remains in full force in Nova Scotia. Of course, it 
is very difficult to change it, as it can be done only by a unani- 
mous vote, or, by some measure, on the part of those who wish 
to change, which would almost inevitably lead to division. 

In 1837, when the union was formed in Nova Scotia, the 
nnited body adopted, as the report of the committee on faith, 
the Freewill Baptist Treatise, word for word in statement and 
proof. We have heard a rumor that the Report from the com- 
mittee was made as original with the committee. Such a thing 
could hardly be, and the Report manifestly arose from a misun- 
derstanding on the part of some members of the body. 

The Nova Scotia branch of the denomination is much smaller 
than the New Brunswick. Yet the former gave its name to the 
latter, and, we presume, also the written creed, or treatise. 
But upon the union of the two branches, and the organization 
of the New Brunswick branch, we quote again from the intro- . 
ductory note mentioned : 

" In New Brunswick we were organized into a denomination 
at Wakefield, in the county of Carleton, in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1832, consisting of two ordained Elders, and six churches, 
taking the name of ' New Brunswick Christian Conference.' In 
June, 1835, the number of Elders had increased to eight, and 
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the number of churches to twenty. At this time the Confer* 
ence was divided into two districts; and their sittings made 
fiemi-annnal." 

" In 1847," this account continues, "the Conference number- 
ed as follows: 14 ordained elders; 40 churches, coutaining 
2000 members. At this date we unanimously agreed to take 
the name of ' Free Christian Baptists !' Our reasons for doing 
80 were, 1st, to relieve the minds of many of our brethren who 
were never fully reconciled to the name of Christian onlyj and 
thereby cultivate a greater union among ourselves ; and, 2d, to 
open a door for union with our brethren of Nova Scotia, 
bearing that name, which union took place in October of this 
year, [1847] with consent of both parties, by the following res- 
olution of General Conference : 

^^ Resolved unanvmouBly^ That the Free Christian Baptists in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick be embodied into one denomination of 
people, with the understanding that each Conference retain its own 
government, and send delegates yearly, each to the other." 

It will be perceived that this union is far from what, accord- 
ing to our organization, we regard denominational. According 
to our government, the union of the two conferences into one 
denomination would have formed a new deliberative body, com- 
posed of representatives from the two former Conferences. 
The ratio of this representation would be directly as the num- 
bers of the provincial Conferences respectively. The provin- 
cial Conferences would correspond to Yearly Meetings, and the 
new Conference to oui* General Conference. 

This union of the two provinces is in form what we regard 
as simple correspondence of one of our bodies with another of 
our own, or of any other friendly body. The delegates sent 
annually from one conference to the other, have no vote. Bat 
in fact it is a real union. It is much more than the form would 
promise. . Preachers in the one body are recognized in the oth- 
er, not as simply coming from a friendly denomination, but as 
of the same. The name and peculiarities of spirit are common. 
The unwritten is often more than the written. 

So far as' we have been able to ascertain the facts of the origin 
of the churches in New Brunswick, they are on this wise : 
About the year 1819 Bev. Charles McMuUen of that province 
received ordination during a visit to the state of Maine among 
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the Chriatians. He had, however, before this, been accastomed 
to preach in various places, but he had not formed churches, nor 
did he himself belong to any church. Immediately after his or- 
dination he began to form churches, and these churches by de- 
grees formed friendly associations, though at first, no organic 
union. Rev. Samuel Hartt soon came to the help of McMul- 
len. Hartt was ordained only two or three years later than 
McMullen. Other preachers soon arose among the converts to 
carry on the good work. The churches, though always Trinita- 
rian, went by the designation of << Christian," as did the con- 
ference when it was farmed in 1832. Both these ministers, 
though in years, are still successful in the Master's work. We 
are informed that revivals still frequently spring up under their 
labors. They have lived to see the preachers number over thir- 
ty, and the denomination is now between three and four thou- 
sand, not counting those of Nova Scotia. The churches are gen- 
erally prosperous. The last year, which is not considered pros- 
perous as compared with most years, has added by baptism to 
their churches considerably over three hundred members. 

In New Brunswick the churches are divided into seven Dis- 
trict conferences, which, in many respects correspond to cor 
Quarterly Meetings, though they hold only an annual session. 
These bodies represent themselves by lay delegates in the Gen- 
eral Conference which also holds an annual session. But the 
government of the denomination is very complex and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the peculiar usages arose which have 
been embodied in their written constitution. We will, how- 
ever, strive to give the reader such a general understanding of 
the matter as we have been able to obtain. 

The second section of the first article of the written consti- 
tution is as follows : 

" The General Conference of ordained ministers and Licen- 
tiates, (being members of Free Christian Baptists,) Messengers 
from district meetings and Clerks of the same, the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the General Conference, with such other 
brethren, in good standing in their respective churches, as may 
be unanimously admitted to be members of Conference by Con- 
ference.'* 
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Ministers are exofficio members. So are the Olerks of the 
district conferences, and the Clerk and Treasurer of the Gener- 
al Conference. Without noticing the distinction between or* 
dained and unordained ministers, here are three classes of ex- 
officio members. There are two classes of elected members. 
The first, the two members elected by a unanimous vote from 
each district meeting ; the second, those elected by a similar 
vote by the conference itself. Of course, all elected members 
are laymen. 

The composition of the district meeting is not less peculiar. 
The first section of article third gives the law in this case, and 
is as follows : 

'^ Each district meeting shall be composed of all the ordain- 
ed ministers and licentiates, residing, or engaged, by any church 
or churches engaged to expend labor, within its limits ; and such 
other ordained ministers as may be appointed to attend by the 
chairman of General Conference, and by two messengers from 
each church belonging to the district, with a clerk chosen by 
the meeting and such other brethren in good standing with their 
respective churches as may be unanimously elected by the meet- 
ing." 

The district meeting sends two delegates to the General Con- 
ference, but the chairman of the General Conference sends as 
many delegates as he pleases to the district meeting. Those 
sent by the district meeting to the Conference must be elected 
by a unanimous vote. The delegates sent by the cliairman of 
the General Conference to the district meeting remind one of 
the Papal Legates sent by the Pope to general councils. Btill 
fnrthur, note that the constitution requires that the messengers 
sent by churches to the district meeting be elected io each 
church " by a vote not less than two thirds of the male memi>eri 
present." 

Throoghoat the constitution yon see the strong tendency is U> 
centralized power, and to place it in the ministry. It has not 
arisen from an intelligent decision that Episcopal power is the 
best form of church government, but, from convenience in jiart^ 
and partly from not having settled ttpon the doctrine of the fo^ 
dependence of the churches, and as the foontain ot power. 
39 
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There is, however, no donbt to one who has seen the people 
and noticed their spirit, bat that their system of government 
will work itself clear of every despotic element, and it would 
have done so before this, only the power granted by this consti- 
tution has not been abused, nor even exercised to the grief of 
any considerable party. 

Put with these peculiarities the fact that a unanimous vote 
has hitherto been required to pass every measure in General 
Conference, and, we believe, in district meetings, and one would 
suppose no business could ever be done. One person could de- 
feat any measure. That person might even reside in Nova Sco- 
tia, and be pastor of a church there and otherwise have his in- 
terests out of New Brunswick. Last July the General Confer- 
ence changed this rule so as to require only four-fifths to carry 
a measure. As the interests of the body increased in number 
and variety, the former rule was of coarse found to be imprac- 
ticable. Thus other modifications will come in as the exigen- 
cies of growth demand fhem. And here it is proper to say that 
their form of government has not in the past proved so imprac- 
ticable as one would suppose.' The minority, if small against 
any measure, has of course often allowed a measure to pass 
which they disapproved rather than to take the responsibility 
of defeating the will of the great majority. 

The denomination in New Brunswick is rapidly improving in 
many respects. The ministry is giving more attention to study 
than they did in former years. The churches begin to pay some- 
thing nearer adequate salaries to their pastors than they did 
formerly. The Religious Intelligencer, the weekly organ of the 
denomination, is doing a great and good work. Sabbath schools 
are improving. But the greatest perceptible improvement is 
in the laudable and successful efforts, of the churches to furnish 
themselves with '' comfortable and commodious meeting hous- 
es," to use the language of their annual report of this year. 
<< During the last year," continues the report, ^ several have been 
completed, among which are the house at Grand Manan, the 
one at Frederickton, the one on the South Branch of Oromocto, 
and the upper story of the building in which we are to-day as- 
sembled," [in Carleton.] 
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It ifl to be lamented that this denomination, embracing manj 
people with respectable property, and a few with what may be 
called wealth, has not yet attempted to found any institution of 
learning for their yonng people generally, nor even for their 
candidates for the ministry. There is a spirit among them, 
however, which will not long safifer this great deficiency with- 
out au effort to remove it. While in attendance at their last 
General Conference at Carleton, we heard many expressing the 
conviction that the time has come when the denomination mast 
arise and build an institution of learning or suffer great loss. 

Some individuals and some churches, we believe, have con- 
tributed to our foreign mission, as the denomination has not 
yet established any foreign mission. In past years there has 
been considerable done in the way of sending home missionaries 
to different parts of the province. The missionaries were very 
sneoessful we understand ; but, like all other new denomina- 
tions of which we have any knowledge, this people fell into an 
embarrassing debt in their attempts to establish a press and 
book concern. We are happy to hear that hinderance to en- 
terprise is nearly removed. We may hope that the Home Mis- 
sionary work will soon be resumed even with increased vigor. 

As one would suppose from tlie facts before mentioned, the 
Free Christian Baptists thoroughly agree with our deaomina^ 
tion in doctrines and in the practice of Free communion. But 
to set this matter in an unmistakable light, especially upon the 
subject of the Trinity, concerning which some have been led to 
doubt by the " Christian" part of their name, we quote once more 
from the Introductory note to their Treatise the following par- 
agraphs. 

^ Before closing our introduction for New Brunswick, we 
would remark that a resolution was passed in our fourth Gen- 
eral Conference,. (1835) that we remonstrate against Univer* 
salism, Unitarianism, Antinomianism, Infant Purity, and Annihi- 
lation, and from our rise we have believed those sentiments un- 
scripturaV^ 

The next and last paragraph is instructive in certain particu- 
lars, and we give it place : 
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<' Our uDited reasons for publishing the following work [our 
Treatise adopted as their own] are, Ist, to cultivate a better 
understanding of Scripture, harmony in sentiment, and to pre- 
vent the introduction of erroneous principles among us ; 2d, to 
remove the censures which evil-minded persons have cast upon 
us, withholding sentiments we do not believe; 3d, to impart 
correct information of our views of Scriptures." 

This is instructive, we say, especially if one will call to mind 
how often the ezperiment of *' taking the Scriptures as the only 
and all-suflScient rule of faith and practice," meaning thereby to 
discard all written standards of doctrine, universally fails in 
the end of being satisfactory either to the parties so claiming 
or the public in general. 

This denomination is so thoroughly one in doctrine and spir- 
it with the Freewill Baptists, we have no doubt but that their 
denominational union would prove mutually beneficial. There 
are perhaps some slight obstacles in the way, but what they are 
we are not able to see. If the prejudices excited by the unsuc- 
cessful attempt at union in the Province of Nova Scotia, and 
by a few insignificant, untoward circumstances, were removedy 
the people would flow together like kindred drops. Personally 
we have found among them a most hearty reception, and when 
among them, could hardly persuade ourselves that we were out- 
side of our own denomination. 

We find in the History of the Freewill Baptists the follow- 
ing paragraph, which shows that as long ago as 1828 one of 
our preachers spent sometime in New Brunswick, probably as- 
sociating with those churches before they were formed into a 
denomination : 

'' The islands along the coast [of Maine] were anxious to 
hear the gospel, and many of the ministers visited them with 
the word of life. A new road, of a hundred miles in length, 
was being opened up the Penobscot river, and thence eastward 
to Houlton, on the borders of New Brunswick, along which set- 
tlements were springing up, and the gospel was wanted there. 
From St. John's the call was urgent. Late in the season, 
Yates Higgins journeyed along the coast, preaching as he 
went, and at Eastport embarked for St. Johns. He was cordi- 
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ally received, and remained there for several weeka, but foand 
the people too mnch influenced by the doctrine of fatality and 
fettered by priestcraft 1 His appeal interested others in their 
behalf, and the Farmington Quarterly Meeting, always interest- 
ed in ' charch extension/ secured the action of the Yearly 
Meeting in behalf of a regular correspondence with the breth- 
ren in that Province." 

This paragraph shows that our brethren in the Provinces 
have snffered in the same way our denomination did at first, 
by having doctrines misunderstood and misrepresented. The 
same doctrines which were falsely charged to them, have been 
charged to us. As they found it necessary, in self-defence, to 
publish their views, we had found before them. 

But not only in doctrines and opposition from others are the 
two denominations strikingly similar, but the identity in practi- 
cal heresies concerning the ministry is complete. The chief of 
these are two in form, but one in origin and nature. We refer 
to their practice in regard to ministerial support and education. 

It is true that both denominations rightly insist upon the 
Divine call to the ministry, but, painful to relate, they have, in 
past times, at least, made even this precious doctrine the occa- . 
sion (for we cannot say basis) of a pernicious antinomianism. 
It is true neither party would like to say in so many words, ^ if 
God calls a man to preach the gospel, he will take care of his 
support and education without the assistance of human instru- 
mentalities." Yet their practice in some cases in the past, and 
would it were altogether past, is as if such a theory were 
adopted upon the authority of the Bible. They have been in 
the practice of insisting so much upon the Divine call, that they 
have at times quite forgotten to insist upon that human coop- 
eration which supplies the condition of the exercise of the 
Divine gift implied in the call. 

Above all others have these denominations insisted upon 
human cooperation with the Divine spirit, as the condition of 
the new birth. Yet have they peculiarly neglected to insist 
upon human exertion in the support and education of the minis- 
try. We are able to add, that in the case of both denomina- 
tions, the night is passing away, and the true light is shining 
39* 
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more and more every day. We trust this old leaven will yet 
be altogether purged out. 

In the Provinces, as among ns, on the part which pertains to 
ministerial support, we believe the true theory, that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel, is now generally ac- 
cepted. But while the theory is accepted, the works are not 
always forthcoming. But we believe there is an important pro- 
gress almost yearly in practice. We have heard of a few 
churches in New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia, that pay very 
respectable salaries. The people are growing more and more 
generous toward their pastors. 

But they have not in equal degree thrown off past prejudices 
on the subject of ministerial education ; but the change upon 
the latter will not be far behind the change upon the former. 
Yery soon after people confess their duty of carrying food to min- 
isters, instead of waiting for the ravens to perform that service, 
they perceive that it is the duty of the minister to employ his 
mental faculties and all the educational advantages he can com- 
mand to cooperate with the grace of Ood in proclaiming the 
gospel of that grace. Already a goodly number of the preach- 
ers devote themselves to study, and the people appreciate and 
encourage the augmented ability of those preachers. Some of 
the oldest preachers declare the pressing necessity of educating 
the young men called of God to the ministry. 

We are able to testify of the spirit of improvement that is 
springing up among them in the respects mentioned and in sev- 
eral others. We have been permitted to observe the progress 
of eight years, that amount of time having intervened between 
our visits to them. It has been very great and very gratifying. 
While they retain their zeal and revival spirit, we trust they 
will continue to improve in all other things that make for the 
progress of the cause of Ood among them. 

If this article shall fall under the eye of the brethren of 
whom we have been speaking, we trust that they will feel, 
while they may regret the scantiness of our information and 
possibly the abundance of our errors, the importance of some 
effort among themselves to publish more complete and connect- 
ed statements of their origin and progress, than any that have 
yet appeared. 
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abt. IX.— lessons prom ancient cities. 

Six thousand years oar race has lived upon the earth. Tbo 
first half of this period is shrouded in obscurity. Here and 
there a point of history crops out, a legend tells its story, a 
memento is exhumed ; but the record is still meagre, and the 
light is uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

Man is a natural antiquarian. Every one is curious to know 
how our fathers lived, what they did, what they knew, suffered 
or enjoyed, and every hint, memorial, or suggestion which throws 
light upon the ancient history of man, is valued in proportion 
to its antiquity. It is this taste for the antique which incites 
men to dig midst the ruins of ancient cities, devote years of 
study to the solution of blind hieroglyphics, and to explore old 
musty records, and spell out the faded signs of ancient life. 
He who is most successful in unrolling the mysterious parch- 
ment, and revealing new pages of lost history, stands among 
the first in the temple of fame, and is honored as if he had been 
a benefactor of his race. 

The Bible is our only reliable guide in olden affairs. That takes 
us back to man's origin, teUs us who made him,where he began his 
career, how he met his first trials, and what sad discord resulted 
from his sin. Then a few pages are all we know, or all we have 
devoted to the seventeen hundred years, from man's creation to 
the flood. We are apprised of the conflict of sin against right- 
eousness, of the discord and misery which cursed the race, of 
the ineffectual efforts of the righteous to stem the tide of crime 
and shame, and the final judgments of God, which swept the 
race from the earth, saving a single family to repeople the 
waste. After the flood, a new period of history began. Among 
the marked features of this period was : 

THE BISE AND INFLUENCE OF CITIES. 

Cities existed before the flood. Cain founded one in the 
land of Nod, and called it Enoch ; but we know nothing of its 
subsequent growth and destiny. After the flood, several cities 
were founded, which have wielded a potent influence on the 
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world's destiny. Nimrod, the great grandson of Noah, who 
was a noted hunter, and became a '< mighty one in the earth/' 
led his followers to the beautifd and fertile Tallej of the Eu- 
phrates, to a point near its conflaence with the Tigris, and there 
began to build a city. ^ And they said one to another, Gk> to, 
let us make brick and burn them thoroughly. And they had 
brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. And ther said. 
Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower, whose top may 
reach unto heayen, and let us make us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole earch." And at this 
time, in this way, and for this purpose, Babylon was founded, 
and began a history of great power, splendor, profligacy and 
cruelty, which holds a large place in prophecy, history, and the 
destiny of nations. 

Opposite impulses prompted people to congregate in cities. 
Friendship and hatred, confidence and fear, love of peace, and 
lust for war, desire for liberty, and delight in oppression, all 
had their part in leading to this concentration of the people. 
This mode of life gratified the love of society, created a com- 
munity of interest, and promised mutual protection, by uniting 
the strength of all against whatever assailed ; and concentrat- 
ed power which gave them a supremacy over the smaller and 
weaker communities, and gratified a lust of power, and delight 
in oppression. Babylon was the ofifspring of these opposing 
motives, and grew to be a great power in the earth. 

When books were nearly unknown, and the printing press 
not dreamed of, cities were more potential centres of life than 
now ; they were of necessity the focus of civilization and pow- 
er. There, mind was brought into close contact with mind, and 
was stirred and strengthened by the mutual stimulus and fric- 
tion ; the thoughts of the strong were readily communicated to 
the masses, and every mind was aided in its efforts by the suc- 
cesses of its neighbors. In cities, therefore, there would be an 
increased vigor of mind, progress in intelligence, refinement 
and general culture. Wants were also multiplied, and ingenuity 
and skill to supply them developed. Freedom of person and 
protection of property became a necessity ; and laws, customs 
and restraints, conducive to order and justice, naturally obtain- 
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ed. Yice also found nartpre and encouragement, and grew 
strong and dangerous. 

But all cities are not alike ; their history and the life which 
characterizes them, depend upon the ideas which predominate 
in their organization. These are often quite dissimilar, and 
where ideas are unlike, they always result in organizations 
which are to the same extent antagonistic. This is the reason 
that history sets before us 

CITIES OF OPPOSITE CHARACTER AND MISSION. 

The central idea of the founders of Babylon was, '' Let us 
make us a name.^^ There was pride, ambition, a desire to lord 
it over other peoples ; to increase their own strength and pow- 
er, so as to be feared, honored and obeyed ; and these impulses 
shaped all their future history. Their, city was designed to be 
a stronghold of power and oppression ; their walls five and a 
half rods thick, and three hundred and fifty feet high, were built 
as a protection for their booty, and a defence against the wrath 
of excited enemies. Their policy was to absorb all wealth and 
power within their own walls, to make all surrounding nlEitions 
tributary to them by the superior strength and audacity of their 
military arm. They did not encourage commerce, except the 
commerce of robbery and plunder. With them '< might made 
right j" if they had power to destroy a rival city, crush to slave- 
ry a neighboring nation, or reap the fruits of others' toil, they 
assumed a right to do it. Babylon was a military despotism, 
war was the profession of her rulers, and oppression the uni- 
form practice. In this she stands as a specimen of one class 
of cities which have played an important part in the world's 
history. Nineveh and Home were cities of the same type. 
They were not centres of enterprise, industry, skill, and pro- 
ductive e£fort, in equitable and honorable competition with the 
world at large, seeking profit, wealth, and power through sub- 
stantial service and valuable exchange; it was not their policy 
to reap only where they had sown,' and gather where they had 
given an equivalent, and thus, by honest production and ex- 
change, enrich themselves without impoverishing others. But 
their case was exactly the opposite ; they regarded the world 
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as a legitimate field for pltmderi aiifi it was their nding and all- 
controlling idea to weaken and impoverish others, that thej 
might strengthen and enrich themselves. They stole the 
wealth of others and transported it to their stron^olds ; they 
exacted tribute of other nations and cities, to fill their own 
coffers ; they seized the works of art created by the genios of 
those they had conquered in anns, and transported them to 
their own cities ; they forced the wise men of cities which they 
had destroyed to live in semi-slavery in their palaces ; and the 
very gods of the nations which they had conqnered, they trans- 
ported to their own pantheon ; and in every particular the pur- 
pose was to desolate and destroy all other nations, for the mil- 
itary and monetary supremacy of their own. It is remarkable 
how the early spirit of Babylon, of Nineveh and Borne, shaped 
and moulded all their si^bsequent character and history. They 
are marked illustrations of the potency of an idea to decide 
the destiny of empires ; and furnish a key by which we may 
penetrate the future history of existing nations, and calculate 
the result of current governmental experiments. The Ameri- 
can ideoj that every man is entitled to liberty by virtue of his 
manhood ; and the Asiatic tcfea, which also prevails in Europe, 
that liberty is a gift, a concession from the ruling class to the 
common people, are now in heated contest on this continent 
Which shall prevail? If the former, then future liberty, peace 
and prosperity will be the inheritance of this land. But if the 
latter prevails, then tyranny, war, aggression, robbery, will 
necessarily blight and curse the future, because all of this evil 
is wrapped np in the tcEeo, the serpent's egg, which is now 
hatching with blood and murder. 

It was no mere accident that Babylon was a curse to the 
whole earth ; her vital spirit, the source and very heart of her 
life, was greed, oppression, cruelty and ambition, and just so 
far as she acted at all, she was sure to be aggressive and 
hurtful. The threatenings of Gtod against her indicate the perfidy 
of her character, and her entire destitution of redeeming or 
mitigating qualities. Isaiah describes her : 

** How hath the oppressor ceased I the golden city ceased 1 
Jehovah hath broken the rod of the wicked ; and the sceptre of 
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the ralers. He who BOiote the people in wrath, with a continiial 
stroke, he that mled the nations with vengeaneei is persecuted, 
and n(Hie hindereth." 

^ The whole earth is at rest, is quiet ; they break forth into a 
jojfal shout, eyen the fir trees, and the cedars of Lebanon re* 
joice over thee ; since thou art faUen no feller is come up 
against us." 

^ How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the 
morning I how art thou cut off from the earth, thou who 
didst subdue the nations I For thou hast said in thine heart, I 
will ascend into heaven, I will make my throne above the stars 
of God, I will be like the Most High. Yet thou art brought 
down to the mansions of the dead, and to the sides of the pit." 

The whole description is black and odious. The whole 
world is re}N*esented as joyful ; no one mourns ; no feeling of 
pity anywhere exists ; every one is delighted that Babylon has 
&llen, for she was an enemy of the race, a scourge and a 
curse during her long and eventful history of two thousand 
years, and the dominant idea of her founders made it so. 

We will now turn to an , 

opFOsrrs examplb. 

The family of Noah were not all like Nimrod, ambitious to 
make themselves a name at whatever cost of justice. Zidon, a 
cousin of Nimrod's, was of a different spirit, and planned a dif- 
ferent life. Apparently to avoid the aggressions and annoyance 
of his proud, restless, and unprincipled relatives, and to secure 
to himself and family the blessings of liberty and the peaceful 
enjoyment of the fruits of their toil, he removed from the gen- 
erous soil on the great rivers, and pitched his tent upon a nar- 
row strip of land on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean sea, 
which was covered and protected by the mountains of Lebanon 
in the rear. Here he found what promised to be a safe and 
quiet home, though the soil was poor and the country generally 
rugged and unfavorable to agriculture : and here he founded a 
nation, and city, which stood in striking contrast to that of his 
cousin on the Euphrates, and which had a history of thrilling 
interest running through more than two thousand years. 
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In this secluded retreat, a subsisteDce was the first necessi- 
ty. The soil was poor and unprodoctive, bot the sea offered 
her treasares to supply the deficit. Their narrow and sterile 
fields drove them to the sea, and the sea drove them to the 
mountains, and altogether, developed energy, inventive skill, di- 
versified industry, and brilliant success. 

For when they were pushed to seek their food from the deep, 
they found boats indispensable ; this developed mechanical skill, 
and resulted in making the Zidonians famous workers in wood, 
stone, and all known metals. The ventures of fishermen, made 
them familiar with the sea, and expert sailors, and this opened 
the door to commerce, by which they became the carriers for 
the world, and profited by being the merchants, exchangers, 
and shippers for all people. Thus, beginning with love of lib- 
erty and peace, inspired with self-reliance, and desire to produce 
what they consumed, rather than prey upon others for subsis- 
tence, every contingency, whether favorable or not, became the 
means of developing a character, energy and manliness, bead 
and shoulders above the nations around them. They selected 
a harbor for their boats where a rock extended into the sea, 
and there they founded a city which they called Sidon. 

The ideas which led to this settlement, were wholly different 
from thos^ which formed the life and purpose of Babylon, and 
the history, the growth, the internal life, and the national bear- 
ing, were as dissimilar as the spirit, or ideas which character- 
ized them. This will be seen as we briefly sketch some of the 
incidents of their long and eventful history. 

The Sidonians are known in history as Phoenicians. From 
the first they enjoyed a natural, healthy and vigorous growth, at 
once beneficial to themselves, and to the other nations of their 
day. As we have intimated, their position and necessities led 
them to various pursuits of skill and courage. They needed 
boats, and the mountains of Lebanon abounded with cedars, and 
they fashioned them for service. Then they became architects 
of all kinds of edifices, mansions, temples, palaces and what- 
ever was desired. Surrounding nations coveted their ingenious 
creations, and they built ships, and temples, and all kinds of el- 
egant structures for their neighbors, preparing their beautiful 
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cedars in their own work shops and transporting the finished 
timbers upon their own ships to the point desired. An exten- 
sive commerce in cedar, cut stones, and all kinds of building ma- 
terial, fitted for its place in palace or temple, grew up, which 
employed the people, converted the forests and rocky moun- 
tains into mines of wealth, and laid the neighboring nations un- 
der contribution to the wealth and prosperity of the industrious 
Sidonians. The contract with king Solomon to furnish the ce- 
dar and stone for the temple of Jerusalem, which was so honor- 
ably fulfilled that it went together without the sound of a ham- 
mer, is but one incident in their energetic prosecution of this 
traffic. 

The fruits of their fisheries were also a source of profitable 
commerce. The fish were dried and cured in various ways, and 
shipped in all directions, for a market, up the rivers which put 
into the Mediterranean, and by caravans into the interior, and 
they brought a rich return of food and raw material, which they 
worked into useful articles for their own use and for exporta- 
tion. Their ships worked their way up the Nile, the Tigris, and 
Euphrates, on their mission of profit and peace, and into the 
bays and creeks along the coast, formed junctions with the im- 
mense caravaus which penetrated to the heart of Asia, bearing 
to all parts of the known world the fruits of tlfeir ingenuity 
and industry, and bringing in exchange, grain, honey, wax, iron, 
flax, wool, lead, gold, and sundry articles which were useful to 
tliem in their barren home, and exercised their skill to fashion 
and fabricate into forms suitable for exportation again; where- 
ever they might find purchasers. In the early record of com- 
merce the Phoenicians appear to have held a monopoly ; their 
ships swarmed in every known sea, and their merchants were 
active in every city. Of course, they rapidly increased in 
wealth and influence, and became so necessary to the nations 
around them, and occupied a field of activity so different from 
them, that there was really no competition, and they were so 
pacific in their spirit, purpose, and mode of life, that they es- 
caped from exhaustive wars, which kept the world generally 
poor, and made its history one of strife, disaster, and cruelty. 

For hundreds of years they had no army, seldom became en- 
40 
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tangled in the strife of nations, and were left to pursue their 
chosen life of industry and traffic without serious interference 
from without. This happy exemption from the greedy assaults 
of robber nations resulted more from the inaccessibility of their 
cily and their life on the sea where other people dared not ven- 
ture, than froili any other cause ; and at that day this grateful 
security was almost absolute, for they wore the only maritime 
nation in existence. 

HOW THEY MULTIPUBD. 

When the Israelites drove the Canaanites outof their country, 
many of them fled to Sidon for refuge, and in this way the pop- 
ulation of the city was greatly increased. The Sidonians had 
already planted several colonies and trading posts along the 
coast, and this influx of people stimulated the spirit of emigra- 
tion. And here we strike another feature of their character 
which stands in contrast with military cities. Babylon never 
planted colonies ; she absorbed other cities and selfishly cen- 
tred all of her conquests of wealth, power and people in her- 
self. It was so with Nineveh, and with Rome. They were al- 
ways transporting men and wealth to their chosen centre, 
building up, enriching and adorning their own home, and im- 
parting nothing to others but law, oppression, and devastation. 
Sidon showed a different spirit, pursued a different policy. She 
sent men into all lands, among all nations. Her life was dif- 
fusive ,* what she knew, and what she did, was scattered to the 
ends of the earth. As her population increased therefore, they 
pushed out to new points, and everywhere carried with them 
the same modes of life, the same inspiration. Moreover, they 
never became alienated from the mother city; though they 
branched out into distant lands, they still maintained love and 
union with the people whence they came, and kept up active and 
profitable commercial intercourse. 

While other nations decimated their population by murder- 
ous strife, the people of Sidon sent their population forth to 
plant new commercial centres, and enclose within their arms 
the wealth of the world. How much more humane, profitable, 
ennobling is the process of expansion than the selfish and cruel 
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policy of coDcentration and war I Every new colony which they 
planted enlarged the area of commerce, made a market for their 
ships, business for their marine, and a channel of exchange be- 
tween their factors and the nations which had welcomed their 
emigrant companies. 

Aboat two thousand years before Christ, they founded the no- 
table city of Tyre, which was nearly eighteen miles south of Si- 
don, upon the same sea. Tyre grew to be even more populous 
and wealthy than Sidon, and was the capital of the Phoenician 
Confederacy for two hundred years. Her manufactures, works 
of art, and achievements in science were notorious in all the 
world. Her beautiful purple was the chosen color for courtly 
robes, and has ever since borne the name of the city where it 
was first discovered. Tyrian purple has never been excelled 
by all the art and skill of modern times. 

Corinth was also a noted colony of the Sidonians. Selected, 
as all of the Phcenician colonies were, for the commercial ad- 
vantage of her site, it grew to be a great and delightful city, 
surpassing all of her neighbors in wealth, freedom, intelligence 
and refinement. 

But the most distinguished colony of this people was planted 
on the northern coast of Africa, directly opposite to Greece and 
Sicily, about midway east and west of the Mediterranean, and 
within reach of the trade of Europe, Asia and Africa. Carthage 
was founded by Dido, a very wealthy, talented and influential 
lady of Tyre, who led her friends to the narrow neck of land 
between two commodious harbors, and there they built a city, 
which grew to dazzling greatness, and stood the emporium of 
commerce for hundreds of years ; and it is quite likely that it 
might have continued to flourish until the current of trade was 
entirely changed by the discovery of the passage around the 
cape of Good Hope, had it avoided the conflict of arms with the 
Romans. 

The Phoenicians had colonies and trading posts all along the 
coasts of the Egean and Black seas ; they built flourishing towns in 
Sicily, and the Island of Sardinia, penetrated west as far as Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain ; they sent their ships down the coasts of 
Africa, and their caravans into the interior of Africa and Asia. 
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They founded Cadiz in Spain, and other cities in the straits of 
Gibraltcr. Here they gathered op the exhaustless wealth of 
Andelusia, loaded their ships with gold, grain, honey, wax, 
pitch, tin, iron, and the skins of beasts. For many years they, 
carefully concealed the locality of this beautiful and rich coun- 
try, which afterwards formed the basis of Homer's immortal po- 
em, descriptive of the " Elt/sian Fields" 

In Britain they met with a warlike people, who were also 
fond of trade. For years the natives brought their iron, tin, 
skins, and whatever . they had to exchange for the merchan- 
dise of the Phoenicians, in boats made, the frame of wood, and 
covered with leather. 

Spain and Britain were known as the Tin Country f and for 
many years no other people in the East knew where tin was 
obtained; the Phoenicians holding a complete monopoly of the 
trade. 

By the caravans from India^ cargoes of silk, cotton, perfumery, 
spices, dye stuffs, and rare wood, ivory, pearls, gold, and vari- 
ous manufactures were brought to the sea board, where they 
were placed on ship and transported to the chosen emporium. 

So the Sidonians became benefactors of the race ; their influ- 
ence was more excellent than that of any other nation because 
their ideas, pursuits, and spirit were opposed to war, and pro- 
motive of industry and intelligence. 

The Egyptians lived in the natural high-way of commerce. 
The Nile penetrated the interior, and they grasped the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and Red seas, and the Indian Ocean, and 
possessed the only passage for the great caravans, which trans- 
ported the treasures of India ; so that they might easily have 
been masters of the. commerce of the sea and land : gather- 
ing into their lap the wealth of the known world. Their rulers 
at different times attempted to incite them to profit by these 
natural advantages, but religious delusion proved an insurmount- 
able barrier. They had a tradition that in some great battle 
of the gods, the god Ossiris was slain, and thrown into the sea, 
where the fish consumed his body. Ossiris had ever after 
agitated the sea in his rage, and cursed those who sailed on its 
bosom, or took fish from its waters. So they would never risk 
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its treacherous tides, anjd would not even associate with sailors, 
but despised them as impious dogs. 

Alexander the Great planned, and his successors built, a city, 
harbors, docks, and light houses, at the mouth of the Nile, and 
,dug a ship canal from the Red sea to the river, and did all they 
could to encourage commerce ; but Phoenicians and Greeks still 
monopolized the business, while the Egyptians plodded along in 
the old track of superstition. But when the passage of Good 
Hope was discovered, the forcedprosperity of Alexandria drop- 
ped away and her merchants sought other fields of enterprise. 

COMMERCE A CIYILIZER. 

The Phoenicians excelled all other people in their attainments 
in art, science, and civilization, as much as they surpassed them 
in enterprise and wealth. We have mentioned their skill in 
ship building and general architecture, and the dependence of 
other nations upon their mechanical ingenuity. They invented 
glass, and became noted for its manufacture. They were cun- 
ning workers in gold, silver, precious stones, and the choice 
woods, which they imported from other lands ; and their cot- 
ton, silk and linen fabrics, were leading articles of exchange. 
They won immortal fame for their ability to make the most 
beautiful colors ; and the Tyrian purple sought by princes and 
crowned heads, has never been surpassed. They produced it 
by a dye composed mostly of a viscous juice taken from a shell 
fish, which abounded in their bays. 

They also invented a system of figures and of book-keeping, 
and were proficients in mathematical calculations and astrono- 
my. Their success in architectural structures and navigation, 
shows that their mathematics were in use, and of no mean or- 
der. They steered their ships by the stars, and asserted the 
rotation of the earth on its own axis and around the sun. 

In geography, no other people equalled them ; mention is made 
of their maps and charts, and ancient authors quote them with 
confidence. They invented a process of printing from carved 
blocks, but to what extent this was carried, history does not in- 
form us ; but they have the credit of producing the first com- 
plete alphabet, and of attaining great success in composition. 
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They were authors of commercial and mteroatlonal law, aad 
laid down most of the wise and just rules of intercourse, which 
are found in Orotins and Yattelle ; thus initiating the appeal to 
law rather than force, in case of difficulty and dispute. 

Of the internal polity of their cities we know but little. We 
logically infer that liberty of person and safety of property 
were guarded ; that military despotism was unknown, that or- 
der and good neighborhood characterized them ; that their munic- 
ipal life excelled that of other cities, as much as the people 
transcended other communities in intelligence and wealth. The 
&ct that all colonists from Sidon and Tyre, cherished a warm 
and perpetual regard for the mother city, proves that life in 
their parent home was pleasant and secure. 

For centuries they escaped bloody wars, which devastated 
other nations, and when, at a later period they appealed to the 
sword, they had no standing army of their own, but hired one, 
for the time being, of other nations. This shows their pacific 
character, when most people made war and plunder their pro- 
fession. This policy of peace and industry raised them above 
their neighbors in all the attainments and benefits of civilise* 
tion, and flings around their history a thousand pleasant mem- 
ories, and awakens in the antiquarian deep regrets that the 
Phoenicians finally fell victims to avarice and military ambition. 
Sut as we look over the ruins of their cities, and remember their 
characteristic history, how different our emotions from those 
awakened by the desolations of Babylon. When they feUi when 
their ships whitened the sea no more, and their industry and 
skill supplied human wants no longer, the world was sad, for a 
great loss had fallen upon it. But when Babylon went down in 
night, no one wept, the world was glad. 

When prophets foretold the destruction of Babylon, they 
spoke as of an enemy, a monster, a cruel oppressor ; but min- 
gled with all the threatenings against Tyre and Sidon, are re- 
cognitions of their superior life and influence, and regrets at 
their fate. It was with a widow of Sidon that Elijah found hos- 
pitality in time of famine, whose barrel of meal and cruise of 
oil could not be exhausted, and whose only son was restored 
from death. The Sidonians were warm friends of David and 
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Solomon, and aided in bnilding the temple. They helped Ezra 
rebuild it, after the Babylonians had burned it to the ground. 
The prophets lament as well as threaten, when they speak of 
their overthrow, Isa, 23. " The burden of Tyre. Howl, ye ships 
of Tarshish, for it is laid waste ; so that there is no house, no en- 
tering in ; from the land of Chittim it is revealed to them. Be 
still, ye inhabitants of the isle, thou whom the merchants of Si- 
don that pass over the sea have replenished." Ezckiel 28 : 12. 
" Son of man take up a lamentation upon the king of Tyre, and 
say unto him. Thus saith the Lord of hosts. Thou sealed up the 
sun full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. Thou hast been in 
Eden, the garden of God ; every precious stone was thy cover- 
ing, the sardius, topaz, and the diamond, the berjrl, the onyx, and 
the jasper, the sapphire,, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and 
gold ; the workmanship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes was 
prepared in thee in the day that thou wast created. Thou art 
the anointed cherub that covereth, and I have set thee so ; thou 
wast upon the holy mountain of God, thou hast walked up and 
down in the midst of the stones of fire. Thou wast perfect in 
thy ways from the day that thou wast created, till iniquity was 
found in thee. By the multitude of thy merchandise they have 
filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned; 
therefore I will cast thee as profane out of the mount of God ; 
and I will destroy thee, covering cherub, from the midst of 
the stones of fire." 

The Saviour speaks of Tyre and Sidon, as if they were more 
bandid, and ready to receive the truth, than the Jews, and says, 
that if the mighty works which he had done had been perform- 
ed in those cities, they would have repented and been saved. 

But on account of their own corruptions, and through the 
greed and ambition of the Persians, and then of the Greeks^ 
and finally of the Romans, these cities were laid waste. After 
withstanding long sieges, and powerful assaults, several times, 
the Sidonians sought refuge in Tyre ; and when old Tyre could 
hold out against its enemies no longer, the entire population 
moved to the island in front of their city, where they built 
another beautiful city, and strongly fortified it. But when Alex- 
ander attempted its conquest, he filled up the sea, and made a 
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passage from tbc main land to the island, on which it was built, 
and demolished it. Then the larger part of the citizens remov- 
ed to Carthage^ which was a colony from Tyre, and the " pride 
of the sea" henceforth was matter of history and mourning; her 
race was run, and her doom forever sealed. 

The prophecies of the destruction of these two cities, were very 
specific, and were uttered centuries before their fulfilment; yet 
in every particular they stand perfectly fulfilled, and the deso- 
lation which reigns where those rich and powerful emporiums 
of trade once stood, is a solemn and emphatic attestation of 
the inspiration of the Bible. 

Sidon and his descendants played an important part in the 
world's history ; untold good resulted from their course of life ; 
a gleam of light shines all along their pathway ; the impulse 
which they gave to enterprise, and civilization is still felt; they 
stand in the foremost rank of ancient nations, in whatever is 
manly and useful; and inspired men uttered lamentations over 
their destruction. But Nimrod and his descendants were a 
curse while they lived, and the world was joyful when they were 
crushed and annihilated. 
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